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Director Of 
Chemical Bank 


Percy 


J. Callaway as 
Chemical 
Bank & Trust 
Company ata 
meeting of the 
Board of Di- 
rectors held 
Sept. 21, Mr. 
Callaway is a 
Director of 
the United 
States Steel 
Corporation, a 
Director and 
Vice - Chair- 
man of the 
Nutrition 
Foundation, 
Inc., and con- 
ducts one of 
the leading 
experiment al 
farms _in_ the 


Cason J. Callaway 


United States on 28,000 acres in| 
Harris County, Georgia. He is also | 
Agriculture | 
committee of the Georgia Agri- | 
cultural and Development Board 
and Chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee of the Board of Re- 


Chairman of the 


gents of the State of Georgia. 
Mr. Callaway was born 


fonuoues on page —? 





Index of Regular Features on 


page 1376. 


H. Johnston, Chairman, 
announced the election of Cason 





in 
Georgia in 1894 and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Vir- 
ginia. For many years he was one | 
of the leading textile executives 
in the country, serving as Presi- 
dent, then Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Callaway Mills of | 
La Grange, Georgia, from 1920 to 








Interstate 
Aircraft & Eng. Co. 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 




















Settlement Of Claims Under 


Contract Termination 


By DAVID PODELL* 


General Counsel of Smaller War Plants Corporation 


Excess Profits Taxes And 


The Electric Utilities 


By C. W. KELLOGG* 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


a Director of the Government Attorney Reviews Problems Involved In| ‘Utility Executive Charges That “Excess Profits’ As Com- 


Contract Termination Settlements And Explains Provi-| puted By The Revenue Act, Is A Misnomer When Ap- 


sions Of The Contract Settlement Act. 


Urges Contrac- plied To Electric Utilities Because Of The High Ratio 


tors To Keep Their Government Business Separate And Between Investment And Revenue And Expresses Con- 
Apart From Civilian Business And To Conduct Their | cern That The Excess Profits Taxes Paid By Utilities Will 
Affairs On The Assumption That Cancellation Day Is| Be Used As A Basis For Imposing Local Rate Reductions 


Coming Temorrow. 


States That Smaller War Plants|Even Though The Higher Profits Are Temporary. 


Corporation Is Empowered And Stands Ready To Aid | Offers Data To Show That Despite Higher Earnings Dur- 
| And Protect War Contractors Both In Arranging Settle- | ing The War Utility Investors Received Lower Returns 
|While Consumers Were Given Lower Rates. 


| ments And In Financing Terminations. 





tion of these 
|have 


| with the gov- 


It is roughly estimated that there are in excess of a million war | 


The effect of the excess profits tax provisions of the Federal 


contracts, the vast bulk of which are subcontracts; altogether there | Revenue Act on the electric — has been not only injurious to 


are probably 
in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 
thousand 
plants either 
partially or 
totally en- 
| gaged in war 
production. A 
comparatively 
small propor- 


con- 
tracts directly 


ernment of 
the United 
States. War 
produc- 
tion fans out 
from these ~ 
primecon- 


David L. Podell 


tractors to include this multitude 
of successive tiers of subcontrac- 
No computation has been 


tors. 





| *Statement of Mr. Podell before 
‘the Metal Fabricating Industry in 

the Metropolitan area at the Hote! 
ee New York City, Sept. 
| 15, 


1944. 
(Continued on page 1358) 
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R. H. Johnson & Ce. 
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James G. Rogers, Jr. 
Washington on my war-time job. 


*An address by Mr. 





A Return To Civilian Px 


Body Of Disillusioned Soldiers.” 


Today the spotlight is on post-war planning. 
What’s going to happen when the shooting stops? 


Conversion Period And 
7 | ction Volumes Of 50 
To 69 Per Cént Greater Than 1941. Urges Pro- 
ducers To Seek Mass Production And Thus Lower 
Prices And Raise Wages. Holds All This Can Be 
_Accomplished By Tapping Larger Markets And By 
Building Volume And “Thus Create More Jobs.” 
Warns Against Pressure Groups “Including A Large 


What about jobs, profits, farm prices? 


The key to the answers, I believe, 
peacetime production based on a sound price 
structure during the reconversion period. 


is full 


And 


so I’d like to tell you about some of the prob- 
lems of pricing which lie ahead for us at OPA. 
And how those problems relate to broader ques- 


tions of post-war prosperity. 


For nearly two years now. I have been in 


I left New York and the adver- 


Rogers, delivered at a meeting of the Associated Chain 
Drug Stores, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, Sept. 


(Continued on page 1360) 


13, 1944. 
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REctor 2- 
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| Actual Trading Markets, always|} Philip Carey 
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| RAILS Central Soya Co. 
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INDUSTRIALS International 
z | Detrola Corp. 
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7400 
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|\wew York 








Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


'52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 | 


Montreal 


HAnover 2-0980 


Toronto) 








HART SMITH & CO. | 
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Outlook For Post-War Prosperity | 


By JAMES G. ROGERS, JR.* 
Deputy Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


OPA Official Sees Need Of Curbing Inflation 








them. but un- 
fairly so. For 
the record, I 
shall first 
state what 
these adverse 
repercussions 
have been; 
but my dis- 
cussion will 
pe confined 
principally to 
the threat of 
rate reduc- 
tions. 


“Excess 
Profits” 
A Misnomer 
1. The pri- 
mary diffi- 


C. W. Kellogg 


culty, from which all the others 


*Paper presented to the Indiana 


Electric Association, French Lick, 
Ind., Sept. 21, 1944. 


(Continued on page 1365) 
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Common & Preferred 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 
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61s and 7s 


Savoy Plaza 
3/63, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 








Indiana Limestone 


Income 6s, 1952 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


6s, 1936 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 











Aetna Standard Engineering 


Marion Steam Shovel 
Preferred 


New England Public Service 


Preferreds 


United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


Wickwire Spencer Steel 


Oreene oCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


+ N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc. 


Common 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


| GOODBODY & Co. 
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and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 

















CARRIER 
CORPORATION 


Conv. Pref. 
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Mc DONNELL & (o. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 











P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Analysis on request 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.- Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 





Problems Of Post-War 


Federal Tax Policy 


/ ROY BLOUGH* 

Director of the seen of Tax Research, U. S. Treasury 
Tax Expert Of U. S. Treasury Concludes That The Post- 
War Tax Problem Is Even More Difficult Than The 


Wartime Tax Problem. 


Holds That The Difficulties Will 


Be Greatly Magnified By The Combination Of High 
Revenue Requirements, Clouded Business Prospects And 
The Heavier Impact Of Taxes Upon The National Econ- 


omy. And He Sees Need For Marshalling The Economic 


Brains Of This Country For 


The Solution Of The Most 


Difficult Tax Problem In American History. 


If the importance of a problem is indicated by the number of | 


different groups of people studying it, the post-war tax problem 


deserves top 


ness 


‘of the Philadelphia office. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Elect Three Directors 


Joseph P. Ripley, Chairman of 
the investment banking firm of 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorpor- 
ated, 63 Wall Street, New York 
City, has announced that George 
E. Abbot, Nathan D. McClure and 
Frederick M. Thayer have been 
elected directors of the company. 
All three of the new directors 
have been associated with the 
company for several yearsand have 
been Vice-Presidents since 1941. 

Mr. Abbot is Vice-President in 
charge of Harriman Ripley’s busi- 
in Boston and throughout 
New England. Mr. McClure is 
Vice-President in charge of the 
company’s business in Chicago 
and the Middle West, while Mr. 
Thayer is Vice-President in charge 





billing. If all 
the solutions 
reached 
through these 
studies were 
identical, or 
even substan- 
tially the 
same, we 
could relax 
and there 
would be lit- 
tle need for 
holding this 
meeting today. 
Unhappily, 
the solutions 
differ widely. 
Practically all 
of them pro- 
vide substan- 
tial rate reductions. But. beyond 
that point, unanimity ceases and 
the plans ride off in all directions. 
This lack of harmony is confus- 
ing, for we are prone to think that 
for any one given situation there 
should be one best plan. A prob- | 
lem in mathematics has only one | 
correct answer and every compe- | 
tent mathematician can arrive at 
that answer. But problems of tax 
policy are not so clear-cut. People | 
reach different answers because | 
they start with different premises, 
because their interests conflict. 
and because they do not have the 
same understanding of the way 
taxes act upon the economy in 
general. 

Any postwar tax plan must 
stand or fall on its ability to solve 
the problem toward which it is 
directed. So we must first under- 
stand what the postwar tax prob- 
lem is. There is one proposition 
upon which I believe we ail can 





Roy Blough 








*An address by Mr. Blough be- 
fore the National Tax Association 
at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., on Sept. 12, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1372) 


Costs And 


Some, Further Comments 


In our issue of Sept. 21, starting on page 1242, we published a 


group of comments made by vario 


nance regarding the views and. policies advocated by Elisha M. Fried- 
in his article “Post-War Employment, 
which appeared in the 


man, Consulting Economist, 
Flexible Costs and Profits’, 
Aug. 10. Mr. Friedman’s recomm 


flexible wage structure and application of the profit-sharing prin- 
ciple as indispensable to the attainment of full employment and the 
well-being of both capital and labor. 


this issue some additional express 


Friedman’s article and these are gi 
«>. 


ent, Flexible 
Profits’’ 


On Above-Titled Article 


us individuals in industry and fi- 


“Chronicle” of 
endations included adoption of a 


We are able to accommodate in 
ions in hand with respect to Mr. 
ven herewith: 





LOUIS RUTHENBURG 
President, Servel Inc., Evansville, 


Indiana 
For several years I have fol- 
lowed Mr. 


wi Friedman’s 
work with 
great interest 
and profit, and 
'i am- very 
' glad to have 
his “Post-War 
| Em ployment, 
, Flexible Costs 
and Profits.” 
It is refresh- 
ing to read 
the work of 
an economist 
who,. accord- 
ing to hisown 
text, under- 
stands that 
“we need em- 
phasis on the 


obvious rather than elucidation of 
the obscured.” 





Louis Ruthenburg 


WILLIAM G. LIGHTBOWNE 
Bogota, N. J. 

I have read Elisha M. Fried- 
man’s article, “Post-War Employ- 
ment, Flexible Costs and Profits,” 
with great interest. It would make 








excellent material for a round 
table discussion between repre- 
sentatives of management and 
labor, if only such could be 
brought to pass. The article cov- 
ers too much ground to be dis- 
cussed in detail in a letter, but 
I offer a few comments for what 
they may be worth. 

Mr. Friedman’s thesis seems to 
be that employment depends on 
profits, and profits depend on 
wages. Therefore, the way to 
avoid unemployment is for labor 
voluntarily to accept wage cuts 
whenever falling prices threaten 


to wipe out profits. Specifically, 
he says: “Profits depend on 
wages.” 

Comment: This is only partly 


(Continued on page 1371) 











FASHION PARK, Inc. 


“falrosr men’s clothes: “Stein Rach” 
“Fashion Park”, etc. Owns Weber & 
deunioner. Also sells to i1ecaileis 
everywhere. No reconversion prob- 
lem. Attractive postwar outlook. 

All investment dealers should send 
for our detailed report. 


5 o 
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Members New York Stock Erchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover .2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 
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Bought — Sold 
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Henry Holt & Co. 
5% due 1969 


Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
$1.60 Preferred 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
A, B, C, & D Preferreds 
Diamond Alkali Co. 


Wh. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 } 
WHitehall 4-3640 J 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland |! 

















Southwest Natural Gas 
Company 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
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Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 
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*5% & 544% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


American -LaFrance Com. 


Nat. Commercial Title & 
Mtge. Guar. Com. & Pfd. 


*Deait in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
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Memoranda on request 
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| 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Call us for quotes 


Newburger, Loeb & Co 
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Relief Of Small Business Could Be Fostered If Checks 
Were Placed Upon SEC Activities. Senator Vanden- 
berg’s Bill Exempting Issues Up To $300,000 A Step In 
Right Direction, But SEC’s Delay In Rendering Decision 
On “5% Spread” Principle Still A “Stumbling Block” In 
Way Of Securities Dealers Contribution To Reconversion 


With approaching victory in Europe, public attention is 
being increasingly directed toward reconversion to peace- 
time pursuits. 

The problems of small business during a wartime econ- 
omy have engaged the attention of our Government in an 
attempt to effect the survival of so much thereof as is con- 
sonant with the success of our present emergency effort. 

As was inevitable, despite all that has been done, 
hundreds of thousands of small merchants have been com- 
pelled to close up shop. Many of them are in our armed 
forces. Others were unable to carry on because of 
stringency in the allocation of essential war materials. Still 
others could no longer cope with the manpower shortage. 

As our men return from the battlefronts, providing 
employment will be the gigantic problem of the nation. 

So true is this, that now, in the year of a presidential 
campaign, both major parties are stressing the importance 
of jobs. Campaign promises center around them. 

With all that we are doing, and intend to do, toward 
improving the welfare of countries other than our own, those 
who are preserving our freedom will expect, and have every 
right to expect, a square deal at home. 

The revival of small business, of millions of jobs, and 
adequate financing, are inseparable handmaidens. 

Here, dealers in securities have a peacetime function as 


~ momentous as any war effort. 


By their qualifications and training they have been 
made ready to undertake the stupendous task of cooperating 
in the transformation we are about to witness. 

However, this will not be easy. 

The stumbling block of stupid over-regulation will mar 
the path. 

Many administrative bodies, jealous of their power, 
will be slow to release those curbs which are of doubtful 
value in war and require erasure in times of peace. 

If, for example, we are to come to the relief of small 
‘business sincerely, a check must be placed upon the activities 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission which, in our 
opinion, is indifferent to the plight of small business and 


~-out of step with the times. 


The present bill sponsored by Senator Vandenberg, 
which would exempt from the Commission’s approval issues 
up to $300,000, is a right step in that direction. 

Its enactment into law would be a benign influence and 


of incalculable aid to small business. 
(Continued on page 1359) 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-8 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











Consee Of The Next Depression 


By LOUIS HOUGH 
Assistant Professer of Economics, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


After Analyzing Conditions That May Foster A Post-War 
Depression Writer Concludes That Because Of Certain 
Rigidity Factors Which Prevent Normal Readjustments, 
Industrial Empioyment And Business Activity Will Show 
Abnormal Declines In Post-War Period. Holds, How- 
ever, If Correct Remedial And Preventive Measures Are 
Taken Soon Enough, There Need Be No Depression 
The Nature of the Problem 


It is never convincing to argue that we shall continue to have 
depressions because every industrial nation always has had them 
The same ar- ® 
gument would | The question of the moment is, 


establish that ‘When will the next contraction 





we shall al- occur?” Roger Babson says not 
ways believe till 1950 or after. When it does 
in witchcraft come he expects it to be deep. The 
because we representative Americans  sur-| 
always have. veyed by the Gallup Poll, how- 


ever, believe that the major prob- 
lem from 1944 to 1948 will be jobs 
and economic readjustment. The 
task of writing a lasting peace was 
given a secondary rating. A recent 


In the distant 
future we will 
abolish severe 
depressions 


uacdipas Fortune Sprvey likewise oe 
stitions, but jthat the fullempléyment problem 


dominates the public interest.1 
This attitude of wary doubt is 


especially pertinent since a na- 
| tional expectation of unemploy- 
ment and falling prices will cause 
the kind of economic behavior 
(Continued on page 1368) 


Steps That Led To Bretton Woods 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER ' 


Dr. Harry White, Treasury Aide, Traces History Of 
Treasury’s Work On Monetary Fund Plan—Disclaims 
Keynesian Origin—Tells Of Atlantic City Meetings Pre- 
ceding Bretton Woods 


In his initial press conference at Bretton Woods, Dr. Harry White, 
Assistant to Secretary Morgenthau and himself a delegate to the 
International ® _ 

Monetary and r-> | national 


for the imme- 
diate genera- 
tion both are 
likely to con- 
tinue. The two 
trends 








Louis S. Hough 
are 
probably related in causation. | 








monetary _ stabilization 
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The Mystery of the 
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AND COMPANY 








Missing Quote 


The quote was no where to be 
found. No dealer could produce it. 
Somebody thought of B. S. Lich- 
tenstein—‘“Tracer eof Lost Quotes’’. 
= result? A good bid, a satisfied 
chent. 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
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TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, 'N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 

















Bendix Home 
Appliances 


Mid-Continent 
Airlines 
National Airlines 
Bought — Sold 


Analysis on each of above securities 
Sent on Request 


J.F. Reilly &Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Asen. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 

















Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Haloid Corp. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 
Bought—Sold 


H Est. 1926 lp 
FRI06 & E0.= 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 


Financial Con- 
ference, made 
what was per- 
haps the first 


public ex- 
planation of 
the prelim- 


inary meet- 
ings that had 
taken place in 
Atlantic City. 

Dr. White 
also related in 
some detail 















'since 1941. In reply to questions, 
|Dr. White denied that the Amer- 
|ican plan stemmed from the brain 
of Lord Keynes, world famous 
|British leader of the monetary ex- 
| pansionist school of thought and 
‘foremost British iconoclast of the 
‘gold standard. 

A third important point raised 
by reporters in this press confer- 
ence had to do with the extent to 
which the advice of bankers had 
been sought by the Treasury in 
the evolution of the American 











Haytian Corp. 
Punta Alegre 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Merchants Distilling 





how the Amer- 
ican Treasury 
Department 
had been 
working on a 
plan for inter- 


‘|monetary plan. When this press 
| conference was held, on July 2, 
| 1944, most banker comments on 
~|the United Nations plan as re- 
leased in April were definitely 
(Contigued on page 1355) 





” Harry D. White 





DUNNE & CO. 


| Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 


























PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
- 1942 - 3.65 


Approximate selling price — 30 
Circular on request 


Horr ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 














Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Second quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co 


£ST, 1926 y 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Aetna Standard Eng. 
Alabama Mills* 
Auto Car 
| Axton-Fisher “B”’ & Whse Rec. 
| Bendix Home Appl. 


Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds 


Cons. Cement “A”* 
Deep Rock Oil 
| Electrolux* 
Great American Industries* 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
| Liberty Aircraft 
| Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling* 
Moxie 
Nu-Enamel! 
Riley Stoker* 
| Scovill Mfg.* 
‘| Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 








INDUSTRIALS | 
Amer. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 


Auto 

Axton-Fisher “B” 

Bird & Son* 

Brockway Motor* 

Bu Co. 

Consolidated Textile p 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
Eastern Corperation 

Federal Machine & Welding 
Hajoca 

Industrial Brownhoist Pfd. & Com. 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 

Oxford Paper 

Pierce Butler 

Pollak Manufacturing 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 

Ta’on 

Textron Bonds, Pfd. Wrnts. 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Drill “A” & “B” 
United Stove 

Vicana Sugar 6s 


| 
} 
‘ 





American Export Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Continental Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 

j National Airlines 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 

| American Utilities Service Pfd. 

| ey ree Gas 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 

| Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

lilinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 

| Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 

Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% &7% Pfd. 

N. Y. Water Service Pfd. 

| Peoples Lt. & Pwr. 

Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 

| Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 

Southwest Natural Gas 

Southwest Pub. Serv. 





: ELECTRONICS | 


Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
Emerson Radio 
General Instrument * 


International Detrela 





We are pleased to announce the appointment of 


MR. ALFRED N. PLUMLEY 


as our bond and stock trader. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
R. A. RICE, MGR. 


175 N. W. Bank Bildg., 


| 
| 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








oo 





Security Adjustment 
Corporation 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
“BONDISTICS” 


16 Court St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone TRiangle 5-5054 





— 
—— 
—— 








United Nations 
_ Monetary Conference 


| By MABEL NEWCOMER* 


Chairman, Dept.:of Economics and Sociology, Vassar College 
U. S. Delegate, United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference 


Only Woman Delegate To Monetary Conference Enu- 
/merates Nine “Steps” For Restoration Of Internationai 
Trade Which Bretton Woods Agreements Aim To Facil- 
itate. These are (1) Fixed Par Values For Exchange 
Rates, (2) Rehabilitation Of War-torn Countries, (3) In- 
ternational Short Term Credit, (4) War Debts Liquida- 
tion, (5) Prevention Of Competitive Currency Devalua- 
tions, (6) Prevention Of “Exchange Rationing,” (7) An 
International Clearing Organization, (8) Long Term In- 
ternational Credits, and (9) Removal Of Trade Barriers. 
‘Holds It Unrealistic And Impractical To Return To An 
“Automatic” Gold Standard Or To Establish “(Key Cur- 


rencies.”’ 


The Bretton Woods Conference has taken us a long step forward 
toward the goal set forth in the Atlantic Charter: “to further the 
enjoyment by © 
all states, on 
equal terms, 
of access to 
the trade and 
raw materials 
of the world.” 
The plans 
formulated at 
the Confer- 
ence for an 
International 
Fund and an 
International 
Bank are ad- 
mittedly only 
one step to- 
ward the re- 
establishment 
of interna- 
tional trade on 








_|the 44 nations signing the agree- 
| ment. 
4 | The importance of world trade 
‘to the United States cannot be 
| overestimated. For many indus- 
'tries it means the difference be- 
'tween profit and loss; and for the 
United States as a whole it may 
mean the difference between pros- 
f perity and depression. Moreover, 
@ trade restrictions tend to increase 
7 \the international frictions that 
lead to war. 

The economist’s is free 
7% trade and an international gold 

| standard. And this is the ideal of 
an increasing number of Amer- 
ican business men and bankers. 


ideal 








| “An address by Miss Newcomer 
a sound basis, before the Association of Bank 
but they are Women at Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 
an essential first step—at least ir 23, 1944. 

the judgment of the delegates of' (Continued on page 1356) 


Mabel Newcomer 





Peerless Weighing & Vending Machine Company 


Recent activity in the stock of the Peerless Weighing & Vending 
Machine Co. is probably due to belated recognition of the strong 
financial position of the company. As of Dec. 31, 1943, current assets 
totaled $462,488 against current liability of $20,145. At the present 
time its holdings of cash and government bonds alone are approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

The company owns and oper-® 
ates weighing machines and a |$1.81 was earned on the $3 non- 
small number of gum vending |cumulative preferred. In 1943 
machines which are placed in re- | $2.70 was earned on the preferred 
tail stores and similar locations|and this year earnings are run- 
throughout the country. With the |ning somewhat higher. No divi- 
exception of Woolworth’s, the/|dends have been paid since 1941, 
Peerless Machines are in the/|but this question is expected to 











BOSTON, MASS. 


An Outstanding Cement Stock 
| With a Dividend Arrearage 


| Riverside Cement 


| Class A 


| $1.25 Cumulative Participating. 
Stock 
Market 12 - 12%4 | 


Circular sent upon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


|Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


| 
| 

















CHICAGO 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 


UNDERWRITERS | 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 
135 La Salle St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 








650 S. Spring St. 
Trinity 3908 








| || New York 


LOS ANGELES 14 || 


DALLAS 
SEN AE TE RN EEE AR ORE 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
Se’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
‘Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 








(EEE IDET LSE IE ES OE EIOLE IOC TE LILES RAEN 
PHILADELPHIA 





We Maintain Trading Markets in: 


Metal and Thermit Corp. ; 
Lukens Steel Co. 


Recent Memo on request. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


| Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
Private Wire System between 

Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 

1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 [ 


Los Angeles 
Hagerstown, Md. 








| Pittsburgh, Pa. 











i 2s 


| We have a continuing interest in: , 


Southern Advance Bag ) 
& Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 

COrtlandt 7-1202 





























An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 


Commen 


(Circular sent upon request) 





COMSTOCK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 


L. P. Moomau Partner 
in J. P. White & Co. 


Laurence P. Moomau has joined | 
John P. White & Co., 120 Wall St., | 
New York City, as general part-| 
ner. Dorothea V. White is limited | 
partner in the tirm. Mr. Moomau | 
was formerly in business as an in- | 
dividual dealer. The new part-| 
nership of John P. White & Co. is| 
a consolidation of the old firm of | 
John P. White & Co. and the pro- | 
prietorship of Laurence P. | 
Moomau. 


| Penington, Colket & Co. |: 


_|| Pennypacker 7700 





Parker Appliance 
John Irving Shoe 
Common & Preferred 


Harris-Seybold-Potter 


‘ 
Common » 


| Penn. & N. ¥. Canal & R.R. 
| 4s, 4%s & 5s ! 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Ann. 448 & 6s 


123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa.| 

Phila. Phone New York Phone | 
Hanover 2-0310 | 
Teletype PH 180 | 














Alfred N. Plumley Is 
With Harris, Upham 


~ 4 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Har- 
ris, Upham & Co., 175 Northwest 
Bank Building, announce the ap- 
pointment of Alfred N. Plumley 
as bond and stock trader. Mr. 
Plumley has been associated with 
the First National Bank of Min- | 
neapolis for many years as Man-~ 
ager of the U. S. Government 
Trading Department. 

A —$$_—__§ 


Attractive Situations 


ty 








stores of practically all the large 
chain store companies, such as 
Liggett’s, W. T. Grant, J. C. Pen- 
ney, J. J. Newberry, Walgreen, 
Kresge, etc. It is expected that 
most of the chains will open ad- 
ditional stores as soon as materi- 
als become available, thus open- 
ing up possible new locations for 
Peerless machines. No vending 
machines are now; being manu- 
factured, so that it is not possible 
for the company to expand, but 
its strong cash position places it 
in a position to purchase addi- 
tional machines as soon as re- 
moval of; war time restrictions on 
materials, permits their manufac- 
ture. 

Earnings have shown a steady 
upward trend since 1942 when 


- R. ory 
Stromberg Carlson 
| Submarine Signal 


| 

| Majestic Radio & Tel.* | 
; P Mall 

*Circular on Request : 


! , Chicago Tractions 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 


Direct wires to ge Phila. 
Hartford 6111 Buffalo 6024 








come up for consideration before 
the year end. There are outstand- 
ing 26,767 shares of non-cumula- 
tive $3 preferred callable at 50, 
and 97,058 shares of common. 

In 1943, control of the company 
was acquired by the Rockola Mfg. 
Corp. when D. C. Rockola exer- 
cised his option to purchase the 
preferred at $17 per sharé and 
common at $1.25 per share, 








Diamond Alkali Interesting 


Common stock of Diamond Al- 











to a circular prepared by Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, O. Copies of 
this circular may be had upon re- 
quest from Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 





Bendix Home Appliances, Mid- 
| Continent Airlines, and National 


kali appears attractive according | 





First Boston Corp. 
Elecis Officers | 


Roy B. Crosby, Robert L. Harter | 
and Frederick M. Tritschler have}! 
been elected Vice-Presidents of! 
the First Boston Corp., 100 Broad- | 
way, New York City. Edward J. 
Costello has been elected Treas-| 
urer-of the First Boston Corp.,| 
succeeding John C. Montgomery, 
who has resigned as Treasurer but 
continues as Vice-President. 

Arthur E. Kirtley of the Chi- 
cago office has been named 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
firm. 


Airlines offer attractive possibili- ,. 


ties, according to analyses of the | 


‘situations prepared by J. F. Reilly 


& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of'these releases may 
be had from,;the firm upon re- 
quest. = 


Long-Bell Looks Good , 


Long-Bell Lumber common of- ¢ 
fers an outstanding post-war 
stock, according to a circular be- 
ing distributed by Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Copies of this interest- 
ing circular may be had from the 
firm upon request. 
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_ American 
Bantam Car 


Common and Preferred 


‘Hort Rose & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephove: Teletype 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 





FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
SUGAR SECURITIES 
Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 

















Stock And 
Bond Trader 


Experienced Steck and Bond 
Trader, Arbitrageur, Whole- 
saler, open for connection 
with representative firm. 
Profit sharing arrangement 
preferred. Box S27, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chroni- 
cle, 25 Spruce St., New 
York 8, N. Y. 








With many years in the in- | 
vestment field and a good. | 
background desires to con- 
| nect with a New York Stock 
Exchange or an old line un- 
| listed firm. Controls some 
listed and unlisted bond bus- 
| iness. Box S 14, Commercial 
| & Financial Chronicle, 25 


| Spruce St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Richard A Partner In 
F. Eberstadt & Co. 


Auguste Richard has become a 
partner in the firm of F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., 39 Broadway, New 
’ York City, in- 
vestment 
bankers. For- 
merly Vice- 
President and 
Director of 
Pacific Mills, 
Mr. Richard 
. severed his 
. business con- 
nections in 
1942 to go to 
Washing- 
ton as chair- 
man of _ the 
Army and 
Navy Muni- 
tions Board. 
Mr. Richard 
formerly was 
a director of 
the Bank of 
The Manhattan Company, Chemi- 
cal Fund and various textile com- 
panies. Before becoming ass3o- 
ciated with Pacific Mills, he was 
President of the Spool Cotton 
Company from 1931 to 1939 and 
prior to that was associated with 
Ipswich Mills and Lawrence & Co 
In World War I he was first lieu- 
tenant in the 304th Field Artil- 
lery. 

















Auguste Richard 





Clutton Conimissioned 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Wade W. 
Clutton, in charge of bond trad- 
ing for John. A. :Dawson, Invest- 
ments, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
received his commission at Lt. 
(j. g.) in the United States Navy 
and has left for Princeton Uni- 
versity for his period of training. 
Mr. Clutton is well known up and 
down La Salle Street and has 


been a specialist in real estate | 


issues. 





Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville R. R. 


ALL ISSUES 
George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC, 


52 William St., New York 5 
WHitehall 4-3990 








TRADER 
AVAILABLE 


has extensive New York follow- 
ing. Can be of valuable service 
to out-of-town stock exchange 
firm. Reply to Box J 27, Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 














Cruttenden & Co. Offer 
Utah Radio Debentures 


Cruttenden & Co. of Chicago to- , 
day head a group of underwriters | 
that are offering $1,175,000 of 
Utah Radio Products Co. 10-year 
415% convertible debentures at 
the offering price of 103% plus 
accrued interest. 

Proceeds: of the issue will be 
used for the acquisition of prop- 
erty and the erection of a plant 
in or near Chicago to carry on all 
manufacturing, engineering, re- 
search, sale and administrative 
functions of the firm; for modern- 
ization and expansion of present 
plant facilities; to acquire an ad- 
ditional wood-making plant in the 
Southern part of the United 
States, and the balance will be 
used as addition to the working 
capital of the company. 

Founded in 1922, the Utah Ra- 
dio Products Co. has consistently 
been one of the largest compo- 
nent part manufacturers in the 
radio industry. The company pro- 
duces radio loudspeakers, trans- 
formers, chokes, vibrators, jacks, 
plugs, switches and other radio 
parts, radio and phonograph cab- 
inets, desks, cedar chests and 
sewing machine cabinets. Eighty- 
five per cent of the firm’s pres- 
ent output is devoted to war-time 
production. 

Utah Radio has recently con- 
cluded a license agreement with 
Armour Research Foundation and 
is producing the new magnetic 
wire recorder for the armed 
forces. This product which is one 
of the most interesting recent 
electronic developments together 
with a line of household appli- 
ances will augment the company’s 
standard line of products in the 
post-war period. 


Gammack To Admit 
Leon Fletcher, Jr. will become 
a partner in Gammack & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 








change, as of October 15. 





Molehills 


out of 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 





~ Mountains... 


‘8 converse of the old adage about making mountains 
out of molehills applies to our relations with other dealers 
—for our efforts are constantly expended to remove those 


obstacles which often make problems seem insurmountable. 


We are able thus to cooperate with other dealers because 
of our close market contacts, continuing practical security 
analyses, the ability to locate and obtain hard-to-find issues, 


and most of all a wide experience resulting in mutual benefits. 


The next time you have a problem call on us — we'd 


like to show you that we back up promises with performance. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 








Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, 
Clanahan has become affiliated 
with First Securities Co. of Chi- 
cago, 105 South La Salle St. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Axel W. 
Lindgren is now with H. R. Kirk 
Investment Co., Insurance’ Ex- 
change Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—George 
O. Thomas has joined the staff of 
Pacific Company of California, 
Security Building. Mr. Thomas 
was previously with H. R. Baker 
& Co., Franklin Wulff & Co., and 
Bankamerica Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Robert Bogen is now with H. R. 
Baker & Co., Bank of America 
Building. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
P. Fitzpatrick has been added to 
the staff of Conrad, Bruce & Co., 
530 West Sixth St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Laurence P. LeBaron, formerly 
with Crowell, Weedon & Co., and 
Norman B. Courteney & Co., has 
become connected with Crutten- 
den & Co., 634 South Spring St. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Francis J. Stone is now associated 
with Nelsen Douglass & Co., 510 


i 
! 





South Spring St. Mr. Stone was 


ILL.—A. A. Mec-}formerly with Klehmet & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Henry F. Johnsen, J. is with Les- 

ter & Co., 621 South Spring St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
George E. Mellon, formerly with 
Nelson Douglass & Co., has joined 
the staff of Logan, Dunn & Phil- 
leo, 621 South Spring St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF, — 
Claude D. Bede! is now connected 
with Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 523 West Sixth St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

MILMAUKEE, WIS.—David W. 
Weiss has become affiliated with 
The Marshall Co., 762 North 
Water St. Mr. Weiss was for- 
merly with Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. In the past he was 
in business for himself in Mil- 
waukee. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PASADENA, CALIF.— Morris 
Geggie, previously with Bank- 
america Co., has' been added to 
the staff of Dean Witter & Co., 
38 Los Robles Ave. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, ME.—Leroy S. 
Hinxman has become’ associated 











CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 









Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
Fanny Farmer Candy 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Noranda Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. 


HART SMITH & CO. 


Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
) wow York Montreal Toronto 























American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 
6s, 1946 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
5%s, 1951 


National Public Service 
5s, 1978 


Central Public Utility S¥s, 1952 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


rpora 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











ERIE R. R... 


Prior Lien 4s - 1996" 
General 4s - 1996 
Convertible 4s - 1953 * 
Refunding 5s - 1967-75 


Preferred & Common 


Erie, Jersey 6s - 1955 
BIDS MADE 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 

















American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 





Ohio Match 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges 
Open to 5:30 P. M.(2.w.T.) 


Quotations and executions for brokers, 
Gealers and institutions on Pacific 
Coast securities, including those 
which also have eastern markets. - 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
and other security and commodity exchanges 


14 WALL STREET’ BArclay 7-4300 








York San Francisco | 
Les. Pcbete les Honolulu 
” 





Robt. Belt Becomes 
Kitchen Go. Partner 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert K. 
Belt has been admitted to part- 
nership with William T. Kitchen 
in Kitchen & Co., 135 South La 
Salle St. Mr. Belt has been with 


with W. H. Bell & Co. Mr. Hinx*! the firm since its formation in the 


(Continued on page 1369) 


trading department. 


Settee cieseesecaeiiedee.sa Pesta ek-aen teas. 
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4 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
’ Bell Teletype NY I-953 




















SPECIALISTS 


in 
Real Estate Securities 
Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





HAnover 2-2100 




















We Are Interested In Buying 


AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
11t BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-0510 


— 
——— 

















ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks || 





TITLE CO. 


CERTIFICATES & 
MORTGAGES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BENJAMIN, HILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0964’ 





per $1,000 bond and this week 


only two years ago! 

Bonds are currently 54 bid sell- 
ing ex the October interest pay- 
iment. Profits available for in- 
terest on the bonds for the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1944, 
amounted to $665,953 after taxes, 
|/insurance, interest and amortiza- 
‘tion payments on the first mort- 
jgage ahead of the bonds. This 
|compared to $139,969 in the pre- 
vious year and a deficit of $50,056 
in 1942. 

One of our leading statistical 
service rates these bonds “below 
average.” . They state that with 
‘the peace-time outlook for the 
‘hotel being only fair, the bonds 
|should have only modest attrac- 
| tion at current prices. 

_ We have stated many times that 
|real estate bonds should be pur- 








Port Chester Bank 
Appoints May Robinson 


At its regular meeting on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 21, 1944, the Board of 
Trustees of the Port Chester 
Savings Bank 
advanced Miss 
May Robinson 
to the post of 
Assistant 
‘Treasurer. 

Miss Robin- 
son entered 
the employ of 
the Bank di- 
‘rectly after 
graduation 
‘from the Port 
Chester Sen- 
ior High 
School and has 
had experi- 
ence in prac- 
tically every 
‘department of 
the Bank; 
having been 
in the Tellers, Real Estate Man- 
agement, and Mortgage Depart- 
ments. For the past several years, 
Miss Robinson has been the Gen- 
eral Bookkeeper of the institution. 

Miss Robinson attended classes 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, completing a number. of 
specialized. courses in banking, 
accounting, and financial subjects. 
She is a participant in many local 
activities and was Treasurer of the 
1944 Red Cross War Fund Drive. 

She is also an active member of 
the Women’s Division of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association. 





May Robinson 


Reconversion Myths 
Strauss Bros.’ latest bulletin, 
*“Reconversion Myths,” lists se- 
lected securities in various indus- 
tries, which the firm believes are 
favorably situated. Copies of this 
interesting builetin may be had 
upon request from Strauss Bros., 

32 Broadway, New York City. 





‘value of the properties securing 
|the bonds. Just as war-time earn- 
|ings should be discounted, so also 
must depression earnings be dis- 
‘counted. 

Whether or not present price 
‘of the Savoy Plaza bonds is jus- 
|tified, surely the bonds did not 
‘have any license to sell at 942 
|two years ago. 
| How then to arrive at the in- 
'trinsic value of a hotel? 





Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 
Hotel Bond Values 


Announcement of current earnings of the Savoy 
are an exemplification of the effect of war-time earnings of hotels 
in New York City. Two years ago these bonds were selling,at $95 


the company announced that on 


Oct. 1, 1944, the Savoy Plaza bonds will pay $95 per $1,000 in in- 
terest. Imagine receiving as much in one year’s 


interest as the bond 





{could have been purchased for® ~— 


| chased on the basis of the intrinsic | 


more in one location than the 
other, and secondly from the 
rental value of the rooms being 
greater in one location than in 
some other. The most important 
value, however, is the physical 


hotel itself. How much did it cost 


to build? How much would it cost 
to replace? How much of a mort- 
gage, of which the bond is a part, 
is on the structure? 

We have prepared a compara- 
tive table of mortgages on hotels 
in New York illustrating the 
mortgage per room of each hotel, 
which may. be of some help in 
determining the values of the va- 
rious bond issues. Naturally, this 


table is not a 100% test. Some 
hotels have publie grill rooms, 
banquet rooms, etc., that are a 
source ofilarge revenue. Other 


special situations are the source 
of considerable income. For in- 
stance, the Hotel St. George has 
a swimming pool which accounted 
for over $200,000 in revenue in 
1942. 

Incidentally, speaking of the St. 
George, that hotel is expected to 
have $161,112 for a public sinking 
fund operation of their bonds this 
Nov. 1. At current market price, 


‘this should retire about $225,000 
Well, of | 


par value of bonds. Tenders of 


course the site of the hotel has| bonds should be made to the) 
some bearing, first from the} Chase National Bank. 
standpoint of land being worth’ Comparative table follows: 
Hotel— Funded Debt No. Rooms Mtge. per Room | 
Alden $2,352,390 583 $4,025 
Allerton * 4,576,500 1,262 3,500 
Chesterfield 534,432 474 1,125 
| Dorset 2,383,800 393 6,050 > | 
| Drake 3,393,250 473 7,400 
| Governor Clinton 5,600,000 1,100 4,550 
| Lexington - ee 3,445,800 760 4,500 
| Lombardy . _ *2,234,000 312 6,200 
| Park Central E *5,216,986 1,600 3,250 
Park Crescent * 1,183,000 500 2,050 
Pierrepont 918,060 573 1,600 
Ritz Tower 2,619,125 375 7,000 
St. George : 8,055,607 2,020 4,000 | 
Savoy Plaza _. *9,400,000 872 10,700 
| Sherry Netherland 5,946,900 375 13,160 
|Tudor - 777,000 598 1,300 
Waldorf - 10,985,000 1,800 6,100 
Windemere 2,565,000 623 4,100 





Favors Reece Bill On 
Price Maintenance !n 
Underwriting Issues 


Early enactment of the Reece 
resolution [text on page 1386 of 
today’s issue] permitting price 
agreements to be maintained for 
30 days when securities have been 
underwritten, was asked on Sept. 
26 by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc., in 
identical letters to Congressional 
representatives. 

In recommending this action, 
‘Thomas Jefferson Miley, Secre- 
tary of the Association, said that 
‘the Anti-Trust Division of the 
| Department of Justice had been 
“straining” the meaning of the 


Securities Act of 1933 in an at- 
\tempt to prove illegal 30-day 
price agreements in connection 
with security underwriting. Such 
understandings, Mr. Miley con- 





*Includes mortgage ahead of bond issues. 











tended, have long been established 
practice and are not in restraint. 
of trade. | 

The agreements are due to the | 
fact that issues underwritten in| 
New York are available here be- | 
fore they reach points farther | 
away. In order that brokers else- | 
where may have the same advan-| 
tages as those in New York, it has | 
been the custom to maintain the 
price for 30 days. 


Mallory Interesting | 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers | 
an interesting situation, according | 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, | 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New| 
York City, members of the New| 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of | 
this analysis may be had from | 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re-' 
quest. 








Plaza. Hotel | 
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Paying The National Debt 


Roger W. Babson Suggests How It May Be Done 


“BABSON PARK, MASS.—I have just returned from a conference 


on the national debt. 
Administration 


Navy, pensions and the salaries of all the bureaucrats 
only about $3,.500,000,000 annually. 


ing of the debt alone is estimated 


anticipated® 


tax bill 
$25.000.- 


total 
oi 


ally. 


Importance of 
National 
Debt 

To make 
our Govern- 
ment 
good, and cer- 
tainly in or- 





der to pro- 

vide Wash- 

ington with 

the needed 

post - war 

funds, will re- 

uire an an- 

Roger W. Babson mar national 
income of at 


least $125,000,000,000, and perhaps 
$150,000,000,000. Each reader can 
figure this out for himself, re- 
membering that with Government 
receipts this year of about $45,- 
000,000,000 and Government 
spending of about $90,000,000,000 
we are able to get on only by in- 
creasing the debt about $45,- 
000,000,000. 

In the depth of the past depres- 
sion the national income was 
around $45,000,000,000. This was 
gradually increased to about $75,- 
000,000,000 in 1939. Since then, 
wholly by war business, this na- 
tional income has increased so 
that 1944 will show about double 
I do not expect to see the 
national income go back to pre- 
war figures; but only a miracle 
can keep it up to $125,000,000,000. 
Even at this figure it will be im- 
possible to balance the budget 
without taxes so high as to 
cripple industries, put a ball and 


chain on new enterprise, and 
cause much unemployment. 
Hence, it truly is of great im- 


portance to keep the national in- 
come up as near as possible to 
present figures. Unless our Fed- 
eral budget can be balanced in a 
reasonable time without further 
borrowing, we are sunk. 


Don’t Resort to Inflation 


Of course the simplest way, 
temporarily, to double the na- 
tional income is through inflation. 
By doubling 1939 prices we can 
double 1939 wages and double 
1939 __— profits. This, however, 
would work only to the advantage 
of the holders of certain real 
estate and common stocks which 
might, likewise, double in price. 
Otherwise, it would be only a shot 
in the arm, like the temporary 
stimulant from a strong cup of 
coffee or a drink of whiskey. 
Yet it is the easy way, and Con- 
gress may ultimately adopt it. 

The real solution lies with con- 
sidering the national income other 
than in material terms such as 
dollars. The great opportunity 
today lies not with merely utiliz- 
ing more land, employing more 
labor, and loaning more dollars. 
Shortening the working day to 
“spread labor” is no different 
from killing little pigs and plow- 
ing up cotton. I am delighted to 
have Thomas E. Dewey talk about 
“new frontiers.” but he apparently 


ignores the frontiers with the 
greatest opportunities of _ all. 
namely, the _ intellectual and 
spiritual. 


President Roosevelt's Mistake 

President Roosevelt says that 
the League of Nations failed be- 
cause it lacked ‘teeth.’ The 


simple truth is that is failed be- 
cause it lacked- “religion.” 
still 
purse out of a sow’s ear. 


It is 
impossible to make a silk 
A spir- 


000.000 annu-| 


bonds | 


It was pointed out that during the Coolidge 
the entire Federal expenditures—including Army, 


amounted to 
In the post-war years the servic- 
at $5,500.000,000 annually, with an 








itual awakening is needed to 
raise not only our national income 
but the income of the entire 
world. Our difficulty is that we 
consider only the seen things such 
as land, forests, mines, harbors, 
|etc.. and entirely overlook the 
| greatest of all natural resources, 
namely, character, brains, initia- 
tive, imagination, courage and 
will-power. The greatest of all 
undeveloped natural resources are 
the brains of a little child, and 
| 7.400 of these are born in the 
United States every day. 

It is well to have our soils pro- 
duce more food per acre, our coal 
to produce more heat units per 
ton, and to speed up our machin- 
ery and airplanes; but the great- 
est opportunity lies in developing 
these unseen factors. Every 
school child has the potentialities 
of a Thomas Edison, or a Henry 
Ford. Instead of a few there 
should be 100,000 such men. Then 
there would be no worry about 
| national income or Federal debt. 
This could be done through a 
spiritual awakening. Then we all 
would concentrate on making bet- 





what now exists. I hope every 


reader will clip this column and 





turn it over to his preacher, 
physician or _ school _ superin- 
tendent. 





Perpetual Bond Calendar 
For Arkansas Bonds 


A perpetual monthly 344% 
Bond Value Calendar showing 
vieids and values on issues due 
April 1, and twelve calendars ma- 
turing from one month to 27 years 
nine months, from 50% to 3.20% 
basis, particularly for State of 
Arkansas Highway 344% refund- 
ing bonds has been prepared by 
William Carrington, of Ira Haupt 
& Co. Contained 
tively bound booklet is reference 
material describing briefly the 
State of Arkansas direct bonded 
indebtedness. Copies of this in- 
teresting booklet may be obtained 
upon request from Ira Haupt & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Oliphant’s Earning Power of 
Railroads, thirty-ninth issue — 
James H. Oliphant & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.— 
leatherette. 











Senicrity Problems During De- 
mobilization and Reconversion— 
Industrial Relations Section, De- 
partment of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.—paper—75¢. 

a 


earing Postponed 

The hearing scheduled for Sept. 
29th to determine whether the 
broker-dealer registration of Roy 
D. Bayly & Co., Los Angeles, 
should be revoked or suspended, 
has been postponed until Oct. 10 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 








Trend Of Rail Earnings 

McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wall Street, New York City, have 
prepared an interesting discussion 
entitled “Interpretation of Nar- 
rowing Trend of Rail Earnings 
, Decline.” Copies of this discus- 
|sion may be had from the firm 
‘upon request. 








~ *- 


ter people instead of fighting over * 
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in the attrac- * 
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| Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Problem Disappearing 


| (Maturities- Not earnings - principal credit deterrent) 





Letter Available to Brokers and Dealers 


VILAS & HICKEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 














New When, as and 


Ist Inc. 4%s, 1971 
Free Common V. T. C. 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 








Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie | 


Bought & Sold 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


if issued Securities 


Gen. Inc. 4s, 1991 
Optioned V. T. C. 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 














One Essential Difference Between 
The “Listed’’ Market And The 


“\Over-the-Counter’’ Market 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Hole-in-the-Ground Mining or Great Gusher Consolidated are 
‘neither of them “listed” stocks, but Hole-in-the-Ground and Great 
‘Gusher are not what an investment dealer—a reputable investment 
dealer—usually means when he speaks of the Over-the-Counter 
market. No more than a commission house, when it speaks of the 
Listed market, means Frisco common or Commonealth and Southern. 

What does an investment dealer * 
—a reputable investment dealer—| ably a matter of “negotiation” and 
usually mean when he speaks of is consummated, regardless cf 
the Over-the-Counter market? place. wherever buyer or seller 
Well, he may have in mind, per- | can be brought together. 
haps, bonds of such roads as Let us look a little more closely 
Pennsylvania, New York Central at this question of an “auction” 
and Southern Pacific; also bonds| market and a “negotiation” 
and preferred stocks of many of Market. 





the country’s top-ranking public 
utility operating companies. Or 
such insurance company and bank 
stocks as Home Insurance Co. and 
Chase National, and possibly such 
industrials as Singer, Merck, 
Time, Inc., Crowell-Collier, Dun 
& Bradstreets’, etc., etc. Perhaps 
even of U. S. Government bonds: 
For, while practically all issues of 
Governments are listed on the 
Exchange, for every single $1,000 
Government bond bought and sold 


on the Exchange at least a thou-| 


sand $1,000 Governments are 


traded “Over-the-Counter.” 


This memorandum isn’t written | 


to set forth the virtues of unlisted 
as against listed securities, or vice 
versa. Rather, it’s an attempt to 


An auction market, of course, is 
conducted at a single point (a 
stock exchange), at which point— 
at a certain “post” designated for 
each stock—brokers for the dif- 
ferent people who want to buy or 
sell that stock congregate, and do 
business directly with one an- 
other. Supplementing this direct 
relationship between the agents of 
buyers and _ seliers, there are 
“specialists” in each stock who, 
buying and selling for their own 
account as principals, are charged 
with the duty, so far as they are 
able, of maintaining an orderly 
market in the stock. Also, in 
each crowd around any active 
“post” there are floor traders 
who, acting as principals for their 
own account, buy and sell as they 


point out that there is one essen- 


Railroad 


Securities 


The new issue market is coming to the close of one of the most 


active months in recent history. 


Through the week ended September 


23 the month’s offerings had totaled $306,120,000 and at the time of 
this writing there is another $76,162,000 scheduled for this week. The 
month’s new issues included only a nominal amount of tax exempts 
and industrials, with the bulk concentrated in the railroad and utility 





fields. Approximately half of the¢ 
total consisted of railroad issues, 
led by the $100,000,000 Great 
Northern Generals and $54,750,- 
000 of Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Refunding 3s. 


Perhaps most indicative of the 
altered railroad credit picture 
were the refunding operations, at 
interest savings, by two roads 
which have gone through reor- 
ganization within recent years. 
Gult, Mobile & Ohio, which re- 
sulted from the merger in 1940 of 
the old Mobile & Ohio, in re- 
ceivership for many years, and the 
solvent Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
sold $10,500,000 of 25-year 3%4s for 
refunding purposes. Erie is sell- 
ing $13,000,000 of 3%4s (sale not 
yet consummated at the time of 
this writing) for similar purposes. 
Ability of these roads to accom- 
plish such low-coupon refinancing 
is one strong indication of the con- 
servative nature of néw reorgani- 
zation capitalizations in general. 
It is interesting to recall that only 
a few years ago the well situated 
Virginian had to put a 3%4% cou- 
pon on a refunding issue. 

While the new issue market has 
been notably active during the 
past month, there is still a lot to 
come. Railroad managements 
throughout the country are pre- 
parnig to take advantage of pres- 


one divisional lien, the $6,500,000 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western 4s, 
1950. 

The next step contemplated is 
the elimination of that issue, mak- 
ing the Refunding Mortgage a first 
lien on the entire property. Such 
a move would be accompanied by 
refunding of the high coupon 514s, 


1974, and perhaps the new notes, | 


paving the way for the final step 
of eventual refunding of the Re- 
funding 412s, 1978. Despite some 
disappointment that the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western 4s, 1950 and 
the Refunding 5's, 1978 were not 
included in the pending operation, 
gratification is being expressed 
that at least some’ constructive 
step towards clearing up the 
whole capitalization has now been 
decided on. 

Aside from the Nickel Plate 
proposal just announced, the Bur- 
lington has. alueady asked ICC 
authority to refund its $40,000,000 
lst & Refunding 5s, and this of- 
fering should be along shortly. 
Pennsylvania is believed consid- 
ering refunding some $35,000,000 
of high coupon devisional liens. 
Last week it was also reported 
that groups were being formed to 
bid on a Chesapeake & Ohio issue 
presumably to retire the $66,000,- 
000 of 342s, 1996, and on a Vir- 
ginian issue to retire the $60,000,- 





Arden Farms 


Common & Preferred 


Alabama 
Mills 


Ine. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














Baltimore & Ohio 


Conv. 4's, 1960 


Pollak Manufacturing 








148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 





Milbank Named To 
Chase Bank Board 


The Chase National Bank has 


| announced the election of Jere- 
miah Milbank as a member of the 
board of directors and as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


tial difference between the two 
markets (not generally at all well 
understood), and to try to make it 
clear what that difference is. 

The difference between the 
listed market and the Over-the- 
Counter market, above alluded to, 
is that whereas all buying or sell- 
ing of a listed stock is done in 


see fit. 

What happens, then, say, when 
a broker comes in with an order 
to sell a hundred shares of any 
given stock, “at the market,” is 
that a sort of auction is conducted, 
the stock being sold to the party 
who makes the best bid for it— 
that party, as stated above, being 


ent favorable money market con- 
ditions and investment psychology 
to reduce the burden of their in- 
terest costs. Another considera- 
tion leading to the unprecedented 
bunching of these new offerings is 
the desire to get them out of the 
way before the next Government 
bond drive puts a temporary stop 


000 3%4s, 


that may be undertaken, 


000,000. 


1966. Thus there are 
prospective rail offerings, exclu- 
sive of any equipment financing 


of 


roundly $211,000,000 over the rea- 
sonably near future, bringing the 
total since Sept. 1, 1944, to $400,- 
In the meantime, Louis- 


either some agent (broker) with 
an orver to buy, the svecialist in 
(Continued on page 1374) 


one place and on an “auction” 
basis, buying or selling of an 
Over-the-Counter stock is invari- 





AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Concise analysis giving vaiuation for 


| Morris & Essex Stock 


Prospects for 


Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna Valley Stock 


RHP inini ¢ ©. 


GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS -BONDS 
INCORPORATED 
55 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 











to corporate financing activities. 


Last week the Nickel Plate 
came forward with a refunding 
proposal. It was not as compre- 
hensive as many rail men had 
hoped but it was characterized by 
the management as merely an 
initial step in a broad program. 
At this time it is merely proposed 
to call the $15,188,000 Ist 3's, 
1947, with the proceeds from a 
$10,000,000 Collateral Trust Note 
running for five years. It should 
be possible to secure a very at- 
tractive rate on such a short-term 
obligation. This operation will re- 
duce non-equipment debt to $102,- 
433,000, a decline of approxi- 
mately $45.000,000 since the start 
of the war boom in 1941. The com- | 


pany will now be left with only' 





ville & Nashville has called for 
redemption the remaining balance 
of its Unfied 342s, 1950, without 
refunding. In the near future this 
road also will presumably refund 
its $54,000,000 of 4s, 442s, and 5s, 
2003, further swelling the aggre- 
gate of new rail offerings. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corporation. 350 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y. 











ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 





Discussion of 
“Interpretation of Narrowing Trend 
“of Rail Earnings Decline” 


Copy on request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-1310 














We are now trading as brokers and dealers in the new ‘‘when 


Mr. Milbank previously served as 
a director of The Chase National 
Bank from 1921 to 1934. 


Mr. Milbank is a member of the 
board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.,, South- 
ern Ry. Co., American Express 
Co., American Surety Co., and 
Western Union Telegraph Co.. He 
has served as Vice-President and 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. Mr. 
_Milbank is prominently connected 
with many welfare and civic or- 
ganizations, among which are the 
Community Service Society, the 
Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, and the Tribune Fresh 
| Air Fund. 








| Offerings Wanted 


of blocks of 


Inactive 





l. h. rothchild & co. 


Members National Association 
of Securities Dealets, Inc. 








issued’’ securities of the new SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


SEABOARD 50 year Ist 4s 
SEABOARD 70 year income 4's 
SEABOARD Non-Cumulative Pfd. 
SEABOARD common 


A stock exchange name is given and 
required by us on all transactions. 


—— 





specialists in rails 
52 wall street - nyc. 5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. NY 1-1293 














‘Railroad 


Securities 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


6% & 7% Preferreds 


Peoples Light G Power 


' $3 Preferred 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Aetna Life 
American Hardware 
Continental Casualty 
Scovill Manufacturing 


INTERESTING | 
SITUATIONS 


Enterprises that do well dur- 
ing war or peace. Call on us 
for dealer’s markets and in- 


formation. 
ss 
WARD & CO. D Picne teler 2. it0 
© Bell Teletype NY |-12£8 
Established 1926 Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Direct Wires to Boston & Phila. 
Enterprise "Phones Hartford 6111—Bu/ffalo 6024 


120 Broadway, New York 











Public Utility Securities 


Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp. 


Niagara Hudson Power Corp. in 1943 filed with the SEC a plan 
for a general reorganization and merger, but this was stymied by the 
Public Service Commission of New York, which disapproved the 
plan principally on the grounds that it did not make provision for an 
increase of some $65,000,000 in depreciation reserves (the present 


system reserve is $78,545,617). 
a new-fangled retroactive 

plication of the “straight-line” 
theory. This question was 
promptly submitted to the courts, 
and the whole plan thus shelved’ 
indefinitely. The company has, 
however, made some recent plans 
for bond refunding operations 
which it had previously intended 
to defer until the plan was ap- 
proved. 

Meanwhile, a move has devel-| 
oped to split off the sub-holding 
company system controlled by. 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power, 
Corp. which constitutes about. 
one-third of the whole. While! 
Niagara Hudson has very sub-| 
stantial equity interest in the two 
big operating companies, Central 
New York Power and New York’ 
Power & Light, the remaining | 
operating companies are con-| 
trolled by B. N. E. B.N. E. has 
outstanding a substantial amount) 
of first and second preferred | 
stocks, the class A and common | 
stocks being held by Niagara. 
The latter has received no divi-' 
dends since 1937 and B.N. E. has| 
usually “taken down” only 
enough cash to take care of its 
first preferred dividend require-| 
ments and maintain a modest) 
cash balance. In 1942, as the re- 
sult of a property write-off or- 
dered by the FPC, subsidiaries 
discontinued common dividend| 
payments, and B. N. E. in turn) 
stopped dividends on both its pre-_ 
ferred stocks. On a consolidated | 
basis, B. N. E. earned $15.47 on) 
the first preferred stock and $1.75. 
on the $1.60 second preferred in 
1943. 

Some upstate hoiders of the 
junior preferred, dissatisfied with 
this situation and the delays in 
epee, with the _ over-all) 

iagara Hudson plan, have ap- 
pealed to the SEC for a separate 
reorganization. It is now, reported 
that important holders of Niagara | 
Hudson Power common. stock' 
have begun. direct negotiations 
with the committee for B. N. E. 
$1.60 preferred. Among the large 
holders of the 9,581,008 shares of 
Niagara common are United, 
Corp., with nearly 25% interest, 
United Gas Improvement with 
about 8% and Niagara Share 
Corp. with 5%, but it is not clear 
whether these are the holders re- 
ferred to. 

In any reorganization of B. N. E. 
an important question would b¢ 








The additional amount was based on 
ap-¢-—— - 


the formula used for apportioning 
the new common stock between 
the present holders of the $1.60 
preferred and the class A and 
common stocks. In pre-war days, 
available net earnings after first 
preferred dividends were assign- 
able as follows: 


$1.60 Pfd. “A” & Com. 
1941 61% 39% 
1940 54 46 
1939 64 36 
1938 78 22 
1937 55 45 
Average 62% 38% 


The Niagara Hudson common 
shareholders’ groups first insisted | 
(according to press reports) that 
they were entitled to 45% of the 
new common, though they would) 
concede 5% or 10% in view of} 
the fact that the $1.60 preferred | 
holders were giving up their! 
senior claim on dividends. On the) 
other hand, the preferred com-. 
mittee first held that it could give | 
up only 5%, but has now raised 
the “ante” to 15%, it is reported. 
But obviously the groups are still | 
far apart; a logical compromise | 
formula might be 75-25 or 80-20. | 


It is proposed to merge two of, 


the big subsidiaries (Buffalo, | 
Niagara Electric and Niagara, | 
Lockport & Ontario) with the. 


parent company, retaining Niag- 
ara Falls Power as a subsidiary. | 
Pro forma earnings of the new 
company for the post-war period, 
with a straight 40% Federal tax | 
rate, are estimated at $6,000,000, | 


which figure was slightly ex-. 
ceeded in the years 1940 and 1937. | 
On this basis, 45% of earnings. 


would accrue to the common) 


stocks under the present set-up. | 
But such an estimate is no doubt | 
on the optimistic side. 

Little has been said about the 
dividend arrears on B. N. E. $1.60 
preferred which by the end of this 
year will amount to $4. The 
question as to whether part or all 
of these arrears can be paid, as 
part of the new plan, would natu- 
rally have a bearing on the per- 
centage formula for a split of the 
new common stock. The SEC 
will, of course, have the deciding 
voice in the whole matter. 


/along and develop confidence. 


is the beginning of your foundation. 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
The Development Of A Customer 


It is possible to sell an investor securities—not once, but many 
times—and not have a customer. There is a difference between 
having accounts that buy securities from time to time, but who du 
fiot place their entire confidence and the broad scope of their com- 
plete investment operations in your hands, and those who do rely 
solely upon the investment guidance that you can give to them. 
of course, not possible to control the complete supervision of every 
individual account with whom you do business. However, it is 
advisable to strive for this objective whenever and wherever it can 
be attained. . 

Now there may be some who object to the principle that a 


retail security dealer, or salesman, should act in the capacity of | 


investment advisor but we do not understand how any firm can 
supply the sort of investment service which BUILDS A BUSINESS 
without doing so. There is no dividing line between the selection 
of the proper securities which a firm offers to its customers: the 
timing of purchases and sales which are a continuous consideration 
day in and day out in the securities business; the research and the 
exploration of individual situations which the firm elects to offer 
to its clientele; the ever constant appreciation of changing economic 


factors which must be evaluated; and the work of an investment 


counsel. The only difference that we can see in the two fields of 
endeavor is that the securities dealer SELECTS SECURITIES which 
he believes he should SELL to his customers, and the INVESTMENT 
counsel SELECTS SECURITIES that he believes his client should 
buy FROM SOMEONE IN THE SECURITIES BUSINESS. 
should watch over the account as a whole after the securities have 
been acquired. When changes are advisable both the dealer and 
the investment counsel have an obligation to the client to bring 
them to his attention. No security is safe enough to forget; no 
investment account can produce maximum income and appreciation 
unless sound supervision is provided. 

There is a proven method of building accounts. It begins with 
the first contact you have with a prospective investor. The building 
of an account is like the building of a house. You have to have a 
plan. If you believe in giving a client the sort of investment service 
that places his interest foremost above every condsideration (includ- 
ing your own immediate profits and commissions) you will take that 
attitude and make it such a reality in your selling interviews that 
the prospect immediately begins to sense the sincerity of your pur- 
pose. If you know your business it will begin to come out as you go 
If you like people and desire to 
assist them they will naturally begin to like you. 

After you get this far, possibly in the second or third inter- 
view—occasionally the first if you happen to a hit a responsive 
chord with your prospect—you may make a sale. This first sale 
From here on you start to 
put up the walls of your house. But you are going to BUILD YOUR 
HOUSE ACCORDING TO THE NEEDS OF YOUR CLIENT 
BECAUSE HE WILL HAVE TO LIVE IN IT. 


This is the time to begin to ask questions. By now you have an 
idea of the other securities the customer is holding; you have begun 
to know him and he NOW KNOWS YOU. He has some confidence 
in you, else he would not have made the first purchase. So you can 
feel a bit free to ask him some questions that would not have been 
appropriate before you have reached this point in your business 
relationship. THIS IS THE TIME TO FIND OUT WHAT HE 
WANTS HIS INVESTMENTS TO DO FOR HIM. 

Did you ever stop to realize what a vast opportunity this provides 
for the investment salesman who will capitalize upon it? Just think 
of the millions of people that own securities in this broad land and 
then realize how few of them have ever considered just what they 
wanted to accomplish when they originally bought the securities 
they own. MOST OF THEM NEVER HAD ANY PLAN OF THEIR 





Any estimate as to the future 
value of B. N. E. $1.60 pre- 
ferred would naturally depend 
on such variables as (1) net 
income, (2) the split of the 

(Continued on page 1359) 
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on what someone told them. They own securities but YOU CAN 
|SHOW THEM WHAT THEIR INVESTMENTS CAN DO FOR 


THEM IF THEY ARE PROPERLY ARRANGED TO ACCOMPLISH | 


CERTAIN OBJECTIVES. So why not FIND OUT THEIR OBJEC- 
| TIVES. Do they have children they wish to educate? Can they 
| ‘Cantiniued on page 1359) 
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SINCE 1889 


“ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 
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Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 


Blades. Cutlery Repair- 


‘Albert Frank - Guenther Law | ing of Every Description. 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. | 
Telephone COrtlandt-7-5060 | 


| Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


WECK CUTLERY, Inc. 


138 Fulton St. 45 Nassau St. 
CO. 7-1176 RE. 2-9192 
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It is, | 


Both | 


OWN. Most people bought haphazardly, here, there and everywhere, | 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Minor setback indicated by 
unsteady market action. Con- 
sider prices in position to 
advance after few more days 
of uncertainty. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


During the latter part of 
last week and the early part 
of this one the market has 
managed to struggle back. 
Some of the advance was 
gained through the services 
of the shorts; others by buy- 
ing for long account. But 
whatever the reason for the 
minor recovery the majority 
Wall Street opinion, that part 
of it that occupies the easy 
chairs in customer’s rooms, is 
that more reaction is in the 
wind. Some of the forecasts 
call for a 10-point break, 
others five points. But what- 
ever the extent of the coming 
reaction the mass belief calls 
for lower prices. 





Looking at the market from 
a tape angle, all the beliefs 
‘simply don’t jell. For, while 
it is true that the recent rally 
has brought stocks back to a 
point where another minor 
setback is indicated, the fact 
‘remains that the worst that 
is envisioned is a _ cutting 
back of recent gains of about 
50‘. In points, that amounts 
to about two in the averages. 
For the agile trader, even a 
|two-point swing might spell 
|opportunity to cash in. But 
‘for most of us a _ two- 
point swing is meaning- 
less. By the time one gets in 
_and gets out, the commissions, 
‘taxes and other differentials 
i'may add to losses instead of 
making for profits. So, to all 
intents and purposes, the ad- 
| vice given here during the 
|past few weeks, namely, that 
‘all positions should be held, 
/remains the same. 


7 
7s 


That old fetish, inflation, 
may shortly be back in the 
foreground again. Don’t 
think because you haven’t 
heard of it in recent months 
that the higher all-around 
prices that mean inflation is 
out of the cards. If you doubt 
‘it, take a hasty glance at al- 
most any cost of living charts 
and see the path the graphs 
are traveling. Among the 
\items in a position to begin 
/an upward climb are food and 
clothing. 





od * we 


| 


| Politics will probably play 
a major role in this inflation 
move. You might consider, 
at this point, that neither the 
|Republicans-or'the Democrats 
‘will be responsible for this 
‘inflation, when, as and if it 
‘comes. Much deeper factors 
are at work. 


te ss 
7s oad 


To most people in and out 
of the Street, the most im- 
(Continued on page 1362) 
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Roosevelt Accuses Republicans — 
Of Fraud And Falsification 


In Opcning Fourth Term Campaign Before Teamsters 


Union President Resorts To Ridicule And Wisecracks 


In an address in Washington on Sept. 23, opening his fourth 
term campaign, Preside.it Roosevelt direcied his first political speech | 
to attacks ° 
against ihe tioning the fact that Dan Tobin’! 
Republican and I are just a little bit supersti- | 
party, and its tious. | 
Preside nti al Well, here we are together 
nominee, Gov. again—after four years—and what 





Thomas E. | years they have been! You know, 
Dewey of iI am actually four years older— 
New York. | which is a fact that seems to an- 
The Presi- |noy some people. In fact, in the 
dent’s speech | mathematical field, there are mil- 


\lions of Americans who are more 
|than 11 years older than when we 
|started in to clear up the mess 
| that was dumped into our laps in 
1933. 

We all know certain people will 
|make it a practice to depreciate 


was made be- 
fore the A. F. 
of L. Team- 
sters’ Union 
(before which 
he opened his 
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third term 
campaign on | the accomplishments of labor— 
Sept. ie ; who even attack labor as unpa- 
1940.) ; | triotic. 

While not President Roosevelt | They keep this up usually for 


mentioning Governor Dewey by|three years and six months. But 
name, the President, it was noted| then, for some strange reason, 
by the Associated Press, declared; they change their tune—every 
that: |four years—just before Election 
“Republicans have practiced the | Day. 

most ‘obvious common or garden| When votes are at stake they 
variety of fraud, by trying to| Suddenly discover that they really 
persuade the people to believe the; love labor, and are eager to pro- 
Democrats brought on the de- tect it from its old friends. 

pression and that the GOP is re-| I got quite a laugh, for example 


sponsible ‘for all social progress}; —and I am sure that you did— 
under the New Deal.’ | when I read this plank in the Re- 


“The war must be finished| publican platform adopted at their 
speedily and the peace ahead| National convention in Chicago 
must be completed with the ‘same | last July: ; 
will and intelligence and devotion! “The Republican party accepts 
which have already led us so far| the purposes of the National La- 








Dewey Calls Roosevelt's Record 
“Desperately Bad ”’ 


In Oklahoma City Address He Answers The President’s 
Speech Of September 23 That Denied We Were Un- 
prepared For War. Recalls President’s Promise Not To 
Campaign “In The Usual Sense,” And Reiterates 
Charge That The Democrats Picture Him As “The 
Indispensable Man” — Discussing Government’s Post- 
War Debt In San Francisco, GOP Candidate Says Sub- 
stantial Rise In Interest Rates Must Be Avoided—At Los 


on the road to victory.’ bor Relations Act, the Wage and 
“The peace-building tasks were 


‘botched by a Republican admin- | 


istration, and that this must no 
happen again. 
“Among the other ‘malicious 
falsehoods,’ he accused the oppo- 
sition of spreading was one which 
he described as ‘that old, worm- 
eaten chestnut that I have repre- 
sented myself as indispensable.’ ”’ 
The President also referred to 
“labor baiters” in his opposition 
who prefer to “pick on the occa- 


sional strikes which have occurred | 
—strikes which have been con-| 
demned by every responsible labor | 


leader; every national leader ex- 
cept one, and he made the state- 


ment that “the fact is that, since! 


Pearl Harbor, one one-tenth of 
1% of man-hours have been lost 
by strikes.” 

He took exception to criticism of 
the Administration that its “policy 
was to keep men in the Army 
when the war is over because 
there might be no jobs for them 
in civil life,” terming this a cal- 
lous and brazen falsehood. 

Stating that “I know that the 
American people — business and 
labor and agriculture—have the 
same will, basic will, to do for 
peace what they have done for 
war,’ the President added, “and 
I know that they can sustain a 
national income that will assure 


full production and full employ- | 


ment under our democratic sys- 
tem of private enterprise, with 
Government encouragement and 
aid whenever and wherever that 
is necessary.” He further said: 


“TI think that the victory of the 
American people and their Allies 
in this war will be far more than 
a victory against Fascism and re- 
action and the dead hand of depo- 
tism of the past. The victory of 
the American people and their 
Allies in this war will be a victory 
for democracy.” 

In full the President’s address 


as given in Associated Press Ad-| 


vices from Washington, and pub- 
lished in the New York “Herald 
Tribune.” follows: 

This is not the first time that 
we have met together on this 
basis. and I am particularly happy 
that this national campaign opens 
in your presence, as it did four 
years ago. And I don’t mind men- 


‘Hour Act, the Social Security 


a fair and just administration of 
these laws.” 

Many of the Republicans lead- 
ers and Congressmen and candi- 
dates, who shouted enthusiastic 
approval of that plank in that 
convention hall, would not even 
recognize these progressive laws 
if they met them in broad day- 
light. 
ally spent years of effort and en- 
/'ergy—and much money— in fight- 
ing every one of those laws in the 
Congress, in the press, and in the 
/courts, ever since this Adminis- 
'tration began to advocate them 
and enact them into legislation. 

That is a fair example of their 
their inconsist- 





|insincerity and 
| ency. 

| The whole purpose of Republi- 
lean oratory these days seems to 
| be to switch labels. The object 
'is to persuade the American peo- 
ple that the Democratic party was 
‘responsible for the 1929 crash and 
'the depression, and the Republi- 
/ean party was responsible for all 
'social progress under the New 
| Deal. 

| Imitation may be the sincerest 
'form of flattery—but I am afraid 
i/that in this case it is the most 
'obvious common or garden vari- 
lety of fraud. 

| There are enlightened, ‘iberal 
|elements in the Republican party, 
‘and they have fought hard and 
‘honorably to bring the party up 
'to date and to get it in step with 
'the forward march of American 
| progress. But these liberal ele- 
/ments were not able to drive the 
'“old guard” Republicans from 


their intrenched positions. 


Can the “old. guard” pass itself 
off as the New Deal? I think 
not. 

We have all seen many marvel- 
ous stunts in the circus, but no 
performing elephant could turn a 
handspring without falling flat on 
its back. 


I need not recount to you the | 


centuries of history which have 

been crowded into these four 

years since I saw you last. 
(Continued cn page 1364) 





Act, and all other Federal statutes | 
‘designed to promote and protect! _ 
‘the welfare of American working| City on Sept. 25, made a point-b 
/men and women, and we promise| “fraud and 





Indeed, they have person- | 


j 


| 





Angeles Recommends Social Security For All. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in an addréss delivered in Oklahoma 


falsification” 
made by Pres. 
Roosevelt in 
his first polit- 
ical campaign 
speech on 
Sept. 23, text 
of which ap- 
pears else- 
where in these 
colmuns. The 
Governor 
characterized 
the President’s 
address as “a 
speech of 
mud - sling- 
ing, ridicule 
and wise- 
cracks,” which 
“plumbed the 
depths of demagogy by dragging 
into the campaign the name of 
Hitler and Goebbels.” The full 
address, as reported by the United 
Press, follows: 


Senator 











Thomas E. Dewey 


Moore, Governor 
Schoeppel, my friend and next 
Senator from Oklahoma, Bill 
Otjen, fellow Americans every- 
where: 


For two and a half weeks I 
have been laying before our peo- 
ple the program I believe we must 
adopt if we are to win at home 
the things for which our Ameri- 
can men are fighting abroad. 
six major speeches I have set 
forth a part of that program. 
There is much more to come. 


In doing this, I have been deep- 
ly conscious that this campaign is 
being waged under the most dif- 
ficult circumstances and at the 
most trying time in the history 
of our nation. Our national unity 
for the war and for the cause of 
lasting peace must be strength- 
ened as a result of this campaign. 
I believe the conduct of the cam- 
paign on our side has greatly 
strengthened that unity. 


I had assumed that every Amer- 
ican joined me in hoping that 
would be the spirit of this cam- 
paign. Last July, Franklin Roose- 


velt, in accepting his party’s nom- 


ination for a fourth term, said, 


In! 


v-point answer to the charges of 
® 





| and I quote: “I shall not campaign 


in the usual sense. . In these 
days of tragic sorrow, I do not 
consider it fitting .. .”’ he said. 
Last Saturday night, the man 
who wants to be President for 16 
years made his first speech of 
this campaign. Gone was the 
high-sounding pledge. Forgotten 
were these days of tragic sorrow. 
It was a speech of mud-slinging, 
ridicule and wise cracks. It 


plumbed the depths of demagogy 


by dragging into this campaign 
the names of Hitler and Goebbels; 
it descended to quoting from 
“Mein Kampf” and to reckless 
charges of “fraud” and “false- 
hood.” 

Let me make one thing entirely 
clear. I shall not join my oppo- 
nent in his descent to mud-sling- 
ing. If he continues in his desire 
to do so, he will be all alone. 

I shall not use the tactics of our 
enemies by quoting from “Mein 
Kampf.” I will never divide 
America. Those tactics also I 
leave to my opponent. 

I shall never make a speech to 
one group of American people in- 
citing them to hatred and distrust 
of any other group. In other na- 
tions the final product of such 
discord has been Communism or 
Fascism. We must never reap that 
harvest in America. 

The winning of this war and the 
achievement of a people’s peace 
are too sacred to be cast off with 
frivolous language. 


I believe that Americans whose 
loved ones are dying on the battle 
fronts of the world—men and 
women who are praying daily for 
the return of their boys—want the 
issues which vitally affect our fu- 
ture discussed with the utmost 
earnestness. 
to do with full consciousness of 
the solemn obligation placed upon 
me by my nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

My opponent, however, has cho- 
sen to wage his campaign on the 
record of the past and has in- 





dulged in charges of fraud and 


falsehood. I am compelled, there- 
fore, to divert this evening long 


This I shall continue} up 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE — From time to time, in this space, 

there will appear an article which we hope 
| will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number fifty-two of a series. 


| SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Miracle Eye! 


In the midst of the devastation 
of global war, let’s call a recess 
from the news of the battlefront 
and visit the sector where science 
: is advancing—constructively. 


You’ve heard a great deal, now 
and then, about progress in the 
field of electronics. So come with 
me to Schenley Laboratories, Inc., 
at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and get 
your first look at a rare new pre- 
cision instrument called an “‘elec- 
tron microscope.”’ It is one of the 
few in the United States today and 
; was developed and perfected by 
| RCA Laboratories. 

To give you just a slight idea of 
the magnifying power of this magic 
instrument, we'll take a human 
hair, which is about fifteen ten- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter 
and, presto, you look at it through 
this microscope and its size has 
changed to the proportions of the 
Washington Monument! That 
single human hair has been magni- 
fied about thirty thousand diam- 
eters. By making use of photo- 
graphic enlargements, this magni- 
fication can be still further in- 
creased to one hundred thousand 
diameters. Think of this as com- 
pared with ordinary optical micro- 
scopes which magnify objects from 
two to three thousand times. 


The human eye can now see ob- 
jects which it has never gazed upon 
before; whose existence may have 
been suspected but which have, 
heretofore, never been seen. Here 
is a new “secret weapon,” on the 
side of construction—not destruc- 
tion! 

The electron microscope is ex- 
pected to play an important role, 
also, in the remaining days of the 
war. It will enable chemists and 

bacteriologists to widen their in- 
| vestigations of fermentation in the 
production of essential war alco- 
hol; in the studies of yeast, which 











| changes grain sugars into alcohol 


required for explosives and syn- 
thetic rubber; for new research on 
the vitamins which enrich live- 
stock and poultry feeds processed 
from the residues of grain, which 
is used in making alcohol and in 
normal times—whiskey. 


We'll say, again and again, that 
scientific progress can never be 
halted . . . come plagues, or wars 
or holocausts. Men and women in 
white keep marching on—with 
their eyes on the stars! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DisTILLERS CORP. 
FREE —Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





enough to keep the _ record 
straight. He has made the charges. 
He has asked for it. Here it is. 

My opponent describes as a 
“fantastic charge” the statement 
that his Administration plans to 
keep men in the Army when the 
war is over because it fears there 
will be no jobs for them in civil 
life. Well, who first brought that 
9 
Here is the statement by a high 
official of the Administration as 
reported in the publication of the 
United States Army, “The Stars 
and Stripes.” He said: 

“We can keep people in the 
Army about as cheaply as we 
could create an agency for them 
when thev are out.” 





(Continued on page 1366) 
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Current analyses 


Terminal Tower 
Phone 
CHERRY 0260 





Standard Stoker 


Common Stock 


Michigan Public Service 
Common Stock 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


on request 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
Cleveland 13, O. 


Bell Teletype 


five-year collateral loan 


Ohio Brevities 
Directors of the New York, Chicago & St. 


(Nickel Plate Road), have approved a refinancing plan calling for a! 
of $10,000,000, 


the proceeds to be used 


together with $5,300,000 of treasury cash to pay off the road’s ex- 


tended first 342s due Oct. 1, 1947. 


at 101. 

President John W. Davin said 
application for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval would 
bids 





CV 496-497 








OFFERINGS WANTED 


Ohio - Kentucky - West Va. 
Municipals 


WEIL, ROTH & IRVING 


COMPANY 
Member Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
BONDS 
MU NICIPAL-CORPORATION 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, O. 











Tel. Main 4884 


Gruen Watch Ce., 
Sport Preducts Common 
Whitaker Paper Common 
Land Trust Certificates 
Philip Carey Co., Pfd. 


Gibson Hote! L. T. C. 
Income Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Associate 
Dixie Terminal Building 


CINCINNATI 2 
Tele. 


Com. & Pfd. 


. 


CL 68 & 274 
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DIAMOND ALKALI 


COMMON 


Cirewlar on Request 


WM. J}. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Teletype CV 594 
NEW YORK 6 








Teletype 
' Cl 163 


Ohio 
Municipals 


; For Our Own Account 


J. A. White & Co. 


Union Central Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Telephone 
Parkway 7340 








CLEVELAND 
Tele. CV 174 





OHIO 
SECURITIES 


FIELD, RicHarDs & Co. 


Union Com. Bldg. Union Cent. Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 
Tele. CI 150 








be filed and competitive 
sought for the $10,000,000 collat- 
eral loan. 

He added that directly the 


loan is completed the 3's will 
be called for redemption so that 
the debt reduction can be ac- 
complished this year. 


Robert A. Weaver, President of 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
arpnounced plans for a new manu- 
facturing. plant to be located in 
the Los Angeles area. 

The new plant will produce 
porcelain ename! frit and syn- 
thetic-enamel industrial paints 
and will be managed by John A. 
Rumer, West Coast representative 
for Ferro for the past ten years. 

| Mr. Weaver said that while this 

| will be the first plant of its kind 
on the Pacifie Coast, Ferro has 

| operated a small plant at Modesto, 

' Calif., for the past two years. 

| oe Xs % 


Stockholders of Cleveland Trac- 
‘tor Co. will meet October 3 to 
vote on the proposed merger with 
|'Oliver Farm Equipment Co., a 
| Delaware corporation with offices 
| in Chicago. 
| W. Kimg White, President of 
Cletrac, notified stockholders the 
| two companies had entered into 
/an agreement, subject to stock- 
| holder approval, in which Oliver 
| will acquire virtually all-of Cle- 
trac’s property and business. Cle- 
trac holders would receive one- 
third of a share of Oliver for each 
|share of Cletrac surrendered un- 
| der the plan. 
| Cletrac has been manufacturing 
crawler-type tractors for nearly 
| 30 years and is the second largest 
producer. This type of tractor 
| would add a new line to Oliver’s 
| wheel tractors. 


Sales of Cletrae for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1943, exceeded 
$44,500,000, of which over 90% 
was fer war, and net profit 
2ameunted to $822,382. Capital- 
izatien of the eompany is 350,000 
shares of mo par commen stock 
| with 219,988 shares outstanding. 
| Oliver sales for the year ended 
{ last Oct. 31 tetalled $30,864,000 
_ and net profit was $1,763,000. 
| Roliin H. White, father of the 
| President, is Chairman of the 
Cletrac board. 

“Outline of Business,” published 
bad Central National Bank, states 

‘a challenge to private industry to 
| _preve that it has the resourceful- 
| hess to make a presto-shift from 
wav to peacetime economy is seen 
| in the Washington move to abol- 
| ish many controls over manufac- 
turing with the capitulation of 
| Germany.” 





* 


| Joseph B. Niieiilit- ‘of Cleveland 
|is the new Midwestern represen- 

| tative of New York Commodities 
Corp., Benjamin Schwartz, Execu- 
| tive Vice-President of the com- 
| pany, a announced. 

Horwitz is Secretary of the 
Northern Ohio. Chapter of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 
iw Cleveland offices are located 
in the Rockefeller Building. 


Laurence Coeordrey, Assistant 
Viee-President of the Unien 
Bank of Cemmerce, has been 
eleeted President of the Cleve- 
land Chapter of Rebert Morris 
Assceiates, national association 
ef bank credit men. Mr. Cord- 
rey started with Unien Bank in 
1938 as credit manager. 

Other new officers are: Richard 
|A. Heydt, of Cleveland Trust Co., 
, Viee-President; Edward Sprankle, 


|| of Central National Bank, Seere- 


‘tary, and William Friedman, of 
' American Savings Bank, Treasurer. 


are redeemable on 30 days’ notice@———-—_——_- 





‘Cleveland Traders 
Elect Cayne Pres. 


Morton A. Cayne of Cayne 
Ralston & Co. has been 
'President of the Cleveland Se- 


curity Traders 


- 


Associa- BZ 
tion for the 
next year. He 
will take of- 
fice at the 
election meet- 
ing next 
month and 
will succeed 


Corwin L. Lis- 
ton of Prescott 
& Co. Clar- 
ence Davis 
was named 
vice -presi- 
dent; Richard 
A. Cone of 
Finley & Co., 
treasurer and 
Willidm A. 
Koeth of Led- 
ogar-Horner & Co., secretary. 

Mr. Cayne is a member of the | 
Cleveland Stoek Exchange, 
Bond Club, Mid-Day Club and the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The Cleveland group held its 
annual field day and dinner at 
Westwood Country Club the first 
of the month with a number of 
out-of-towners vresent. 


Roger Enwright With 
Collin, Norton & Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 





‘Morton A. Cayne 





TOLEDO, OHIO—Roger En- 
wright has become _ associated 
with Collin, Norton & Co., 50? 


Madison Avenue, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange: Mr. 
Enwright in the past was asso- 
eiated with Otis & Company in 
Cleveland. Recently he has been 
in charge of the Cleveland office 
of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 

As. he was : gehen lation his 25th 
year of service, W. H. Wilson was 
promoted to sales manager of the 
Multigraph division of Addresso- 
graph- ——e — 


Walter Seelbach, of Cleveland, 
President of the Gray Iron Found- 
ers Society, reports marketing of 
gray iron castings, in the period 
immediately after the war, will be 
discussed at the 16th annual meet- 
ing and post-war production plan- 
ning conference in Cincinnati 
October 10 and 11. 


“A primary purpose of the 
meeting is to assist gray iren 
foundry management to gear for 
the intensive and broadwise 
marketing necessary to main- 
tain new peak levels in preduc- 
tien,” he declared. 

Ea % at 

Hugh M. Comer, President of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, spoke on “Cotton 
in the War” at the closing session 
ef the 20th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers at Cleve- 
land recently. 


Frank V.-Graysen; auditor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, was general chairman 
of the conference which brought 
more than 600 delegates from 
over the nation. 


In the afternoon. Myron S. 
Short, Executive Vice-President 
ef the Buffalo Savings Bank, told 
the group of “Interest Rates on 
Deposits.” “Bank Serviee Charges” 
was the topic of Harold E. Ran-— 


Louis Railroad Co. | 


elected |denied that 


| talk 
| of 


| 


Prices_in the Ohio municipal 
in recent days. 


Ohio Municipal 


Comment 


By J. AUSTIN WHITE 


market have been a shade easier 


Expected demand did not materialize after Labor 


Day, nor did expected activity, despite the incidence of heavy ma- 


The 3%s, presently outstanding in the amount of $15, 188,000, | turities of Ohio bonds in September and October. Talk of reduced 


taxes after the war has dulled the appetite of some buyers, especially 


at the prices currently prevailing, 


which, for. high grade names, had 


® ~- 





just reached a 
new all time 
high this sum- 
mer. 

It cannot be 


: there has been 

aplenty 
lower tax 
rates after the 


war. It might 
ibe well to 
‘note, however, 
i that this talk 
j|has come 
princi pally 
from two 
| sourees, first, 


} 


the | 





and more spe- j 
cifically, from 
business men J. Austin White 
and — business 


organizations who undoubtedly 
know that tax rates should in- 
deed be lowered to _ provide 


greater incentive to business and 
progress, but who, unfortunately, 
have seldom had their advice 
|needed during the 12 long years 
of the New Deal, and second, and 
more generally, from some pol- 
| iticlans who are facing a tax con- 
scious electorate this November, 
but whose election or defeat wil) 
in any event come before taxes 
can be lowered at all. 


In other words, most. realistic 
investors are net looking for 
much tax relief actually to be 
made in the near future, despite 
its desirability. Yet such talk 
has assumed such wide-spread 
proportions that it cannet help 
but have had some effect on 
buying pelicies for tax exempt 
securities. 


It is interesting to note that 
during the early and middle sum- 
mer some investors were appar- 
ently beginning to give some at- 
tention to the quality of their 
municipal investments in the light 
of -possible post-war conditions 
that might be adverse to tax col- 
lections in some communities. As 
a result the spread between the 
yields on high grade and lower 
grade Ohios began to widen 
slightly, it is true, but neverthe- 
less, noticeably. Lately, however. 
the talk has been of possible 
lower tax rates and _ possibly, 
therefore, lower prices for munic- 
ipals generally in the post-war 
period. Attention of investors no} 
tonger seems to be put on quality, 
but instead om future price of mu- 
niecipals generally. 








It is to be regretted that the 
investor, not only in. municipals, | 
but in all investments, cannot 
leave his attention permanently 
on quality primarily, and on' 
price, especially future price, only 
secondarily. 


New issues sold in Ohio lately 
continue to bring good prices. 
Several cf the usual annual re- 
funding issues came into the 
_market in recent days, ineluding 
Mahening County, Summit 
County, University Heights and 
Shaker Heights, with full priees 
paid in general. Other such an- 
nual refunding issues will soon 
be on the calendar, with Akron 
likely to be by far the largest. 


It is interesting to note that at | 
least many bankers are quite ad-| 
visedly going through their mort- | 
gage loan portfolio and taking | 
advantage of present conditions | 
of easy money and lax credit re- 
quirements to weed out of| 
their banks the weak loans. It | 
is a source of wonder, to Say | 
the least, to note how. bankers | 
thus recognize the wisdom of dis- | 
posing of poor risks in their loan | 
| account, but apparently pay no 
heed to such risks in their bond 








dall, Vice-President of the First | account. The same considerations 
National Bank of Boston, at the/ could wel be used in working 
morning session. 


over the bond portfolio now, as 


are used in working over the 
loans. But how many bankers 
seem to pay such commendabie 
attention to bonds” 


———— 





Cleveland Exch. Plan 
Te Increase Business 


The Cleveland. Stock Exchange 
has inaugurated a modified stock 
sponsorship plan to increase busi- 
ness and interest in issues listed 


|om the Exchange. 


At a special meeting last week 


|/ members and member firms of the 
| Cleveland bourse adopted the plan 


of Exchange President Russell f. 
Cunningham in which each mem- 
ber or member firm will maintain 
a-complete and up-to-date statis- 
tical and pertinent information 
file on each issue that they select 
for sponsorship. This information, 
which is to be. prepared twice 
each year, will be available to 
the public and to the stoek ex- 
change members and member 
firms. The plan was introduced by 
Cunningham three months ago. 
The meeting was called by Guy 
W. Prosser, head of the Ex- 
change’s public relations commit- 
tee. 

Edward M. Baker, who had 
served a 15-year term as presi- 
dent of the local bourse, declared 
the plan was a fine step forward 
and that Mr. Cunningham showed 

“courage and initiative.” 

Prosser announced that of the 
92 listed stocks here, 63 or about 
two-thirds of the total were allo- 
cated to 21 member firms present. 
This list is expected to increase 
as absent firms indicate their 
choice of stocks. 

Among the other speakers at 
the dinner following the meeting 
were Peter R. Fahey, charter 
member of this Exchange, John 
¥. Witt. John W. Love and Arthur 
Metzenbaum. 

More than fifty members, offi- 
cers and partners attended the 
meeting. 

———E— 


Ohio Municipal Price 
Index 





Date * + t f 
Sep. 20, 1944... 1.33% 1.562% 1.15% .35 
Sep. 13 — 1.32 1.50 1.14 -36 
Sep. 6 ~~ 3.32 1.50 1.14 .36 
Aug. 16 L340 C28. 1.13 35 
July 12 ee 1.48 1.15 33 
Jun. 14 =~» 3.9 1.46 1.16 30 
May 17 io Sae *2e- > 1 30 
Apr. 12 1.32 1.46 Lea -29 
Mar. 15 ey 1.50 1.19 Ot 
Feb. 16 — hae 1.2. 2s a2 
Jan. 19 1.40 157 1.23 34 
Dee. 15, 1943 1.42 1.59 1.24 39 
Nov. 17 a= Se - 28%.. Ee .35 
Oct. 13 -- 1 358 323 37 
Sep. 15 ieee 368 - 56 38 
Aug. 18 aw 346 168) °'SS 38 
July 15 ~~ :2@ “163 AR 36 
Mar. 16 1.76 0 62.97% 81.55 42 
Jan. 1,1943-. 1.33 2.01 1.65 36 
Jan. 1,1942.. 192 2.13 1.70 43 
Jan. 1,1941.. 188 2.14 1.62 52 
Jan. 1,1940-_ 2.30 258 2.01 5T 
Jan. 1,1939... 2.78 3.33 224 1.09 
Jan. 1, 1938_- 2.98 3.42 2.55 87 

*Composite index for 20 honds. 716 


lower grade bonds. 110 high grade bonds. 
§Spread between high grade and lower 
grade bonds. 

Foregoing compiled by J. A. White & Co., 


| Cincinnati. 





Cleveland Bond Club 
‘Anaval Frolic — 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Herman 
J. Sheedy of McDonald & Co., 
President of the Bond Club of 
Cleveland, announces the annual 
frolic of the club is on tomorrow 
afternoon at the Chagrin Valley 
Country Club. The first event on 
the program is golf. Over 109 
members are expected to be 
present. 
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Steps That Led To Bretton Woods) :: inci 2pccePiedi nave Siem Sabctntiany cs. MY Municipal Forum 


| ferent countries before the release | dorses the plan? 
(Continued from page 1347) | of the plans? icin + A. The Federal Reserve System To Hear Dr. Nadler 
negative. What the reporters ;much more serious problem which| _ 4. None that could be dignified |—that is a pretty big question. Do) 7. yynici F 
were seeking to establish by their | we are going to meet.” | by the word discussion. We knew | you mind if I turn the question | York opens Me 1044-48 ae 


uestions was that the Treasury! He referred, of course, to the) from our Treasury attaches abroad | over to Dr. Goldenweiser? i i 
se not really consulted the aia Tri-Partite Accord: of 1936, with| and from foreign Treasury at-| Q. What I am trying to bring, Soot an a oe all ‘kaon 
ing fraternity, but hoped to put| which I am sure most of you are taches in London that the ques- | out is to what extent the Reserve | serenaded and proféssor of Same 
over its own ideas. familiar. We got three cauntelen| tions were being studied. By that people and other bankers were al- | in d fi PD Mar Nad- 

The following excerpts are from Britain, United States and France| time, however, our proposals were | lowed to make suggestions other | )08 47C Tie ones ite 
the Treasury’s records of what —to agree on consultation before | far_along. than merely technical suggestions? | “ t Ww ker. Dr. Nadl f pe da 
transpired at this press confer-| alterations of exchange rates were| @- Keynes has been over here! A. There was no limit on the | § es The M > oh Bh vo: n 
ence, these being in turn based on! made. Three other countries sub-| frequently. Suggestions they made. They made | f scar sitteettasines aaa ach ti : 
the rough notes of the stenogra- | scribed to it, and it helped us ever A. Not for a long time prior to} them all the way from A to Z, and | war previous perme Mn a 
pher. some rough spots. But it was not| publication of the proposals. Since | every suggestion that was made | ro ore & t Frid bg wil be “Th 

The Pre-Conference at quite enough to hold the situation! then he has been here twice. was thoroughly canvassed, evalu- | Outh ree 3B oy Ww Aft the 
Atlantic City /even then and could not possibly! Q. There is a difference be-| ated and considered right along. | Wa a E en 91. ae “i! 

Q. Can you tell us today of the meet it after the war. It wasn’t} tween the Keynes plan and the| That applied not only to Federal | poraheoully gaptiggy sr : 
countries that participated in the quipped with enough authority | White plan? ; Reserve Banks but to many otter | tren, Shetty a 
Atlantic City meetings and|°F enough resources. There were| A. There are differences and | banks also. And I emphasize again | Boston Corporation, the Forum's 
throughout this meeting? also the bilateral arrangements| there are similarities. Their ob- | many of the suggestions are now | new President, will preside at the 

Dr. White: There were present through our stabilization fund of| jectives are the same. Our plan/| included in the United States pro-| luncheon which will be held at 
the United States, Unitea King- two billion dollars more than! reflects our own experience of | posals. __ | 12:15 noon at Oscar’s Restaurant, 
dom, Russia, China, Czechoslo- that, since it has earned profits| the 1930’s and is directed toward| Q. Would you say the majority| corner of Beaver and William 
vakia, Canada, Australia, Belgium, °Ver the many years. what we regard as appropriate | sentiment of the Federal Reserve | Streets. 











Holland, Mexico,. Brazil, Cuba —| These limited arrangements; policies. Naturally, we are glad | System agreed with it? or eat 
I am sure I forgot one. would not be adequate to meet the | that British objectives are similar} Dr. Goldenweiser: I could not; Pyblic National Attractive 
Q. French National Committee POSt-war needs, and Secretary | to ours. possibly answer that. I can speak! Stock of the Public National 
of Liberation? Morgenthau assigned me and my; Q. Justa British plot, that is all.| only for those Federal Reserve | Bank & T t Co t New. York 
A. French National Committee. Staff the task of preparing pro-| A. Did someone ask a question? | Banks I know. I believe most of | (7.0 ‘ deed : ee ‘bilities for 
Q. Norway and Greece? posals that would utilize the ex-| Q. Just a British plot, that is| the Federal Reserve Banks favor | ncventtnash cacti “a pape | 
A. There was one man from Perience we already had. We got) all, sir. the proposal. 3 | rors tomaadl by C .. Unterberg 
Norway who happened to be in UP a preliminary draft of a Fund A. I gather that was one of the Q. What about the private bank- | & Co. 81 Ercaleeas ‘New York 
the vicinity and he was invited 29d a Bank. The Fund was an) British press. ers? | City “Copies of this memorandum 
in. It was also true of Greece €xXtension of our experience with, Q. The British press. Dr. Goldenweiser: If you will | outlining the situation may be had 
but they were just observers, so|°Ur Own_ stabilization fund and put the question a little wider— |- upon request from C. E. Unter- 
to speak. the Tri-Partite Accord. I might The Bankers’ Attitude if you would ask, did I think that | perg & Co. sant 
Q. These countries just men- 204 that the Treasury has had ex-| p, white: As a result of those| most bankers we had contacted | 





; z ; tensive experience in the field of| ,. : : . : : : 
tioned, did they consider propos- . : bilateral discussions, and our dis- | are thoroughly in accord with the | ° ° 
als for the Fund and the Bank, aay eres ng echo egg 70k A cussions with ‘various groups| joint statement of principles, I | Situations Of Interest 
or just the Fund? ame ith thn kati cas ie eandlng: etl within the United States—we had} think the answer is “No.” .. . |_F,. H. Koller & Co. Inc., 111 
A. We didn’t have much time years. When we had a prelim-| 2 ,Jarge number of conferences} Dr. White: I think I might add| Broadway, New York City, have 
to discuss the Bank. There was'jnary draft, we submitted it to with business people, bankers, etc. | too, that I think most bankers are | prepared a memoranda on Great 
some discussion on that, but most- Secretary Morgenthau. He thought | —® revised draft of the Treasury] not familiar with the proposal. American Industries, Laclede 
ly on the Fund. There was also jit had possibilities. Secretary proposal was prepared. They have some cursory familiar- Christy Clay Products and In- 
prepared at Atlantic City the! Morgenthau showed some parts I must say a word of our very | ity but they haven’t yet studied it diana Limestone which the firm ; 
agenda for this conference which | of the preliminary proposals to| helpful discussions with business | and I imagine the reason for that believes appear attractive at cur- 
will be submitted to the appro-' the President, and the President| and banking groups in Washing-|is, they are very busy people. | rent levels. Copies of these in- 
priate committees tomorrow. said go ahead with it. ton, New York, Chicago, and other | After the Conference, if we ac-| teresting circulars may be had | 
At Atlantic City there were| As you know, we had working| cities. We had many discussions complish something, I am sure upon request from F. H. Koller 
meetings morning, afternoon and| with us technical men from vari-| and we had many helpful sugges-| they will all give it very careful & Co. 
evening. There were. quite a num-| ous departments—the State De-| tions which we, hay incorporated study. Of course, some of the 
ber of technical representatives; partment, Federal Reserve Board,| in the various revisions of the banking committees we have met 
there must have been 60 or 70.| SEC, Stabilization Board, Depart-| proposal and which we shall put} are very able and thoroughly in-| more sympathetic understanding 
There were discussions on the va-| ment of Commerce and some| before the Conference now. formed. Among those, there is a; of what we are trynig to do. | 


rious points, without any attempt/ others — people who are thor- 


to come to any agreement at all. oughly familiar in the field, peo- 


It was merely from the point of) ple with high technical standing. | 
































view of exposition or expression) When we thought we had some-| This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of i 
of different viewpoints and for | thing that was sufficiently suit- these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 

consideration of alternate provi-| able for the purpose Secretary 

sions which they have _ since) Morgenthau, with the approval of NEW ISSUE 

handed to this conference. Some! the President and the State De- 

of these alternate provisions were | partment, sent invitations to ihe 120,000 Shares 


discussed, but there was no at-/| ministers of finance of the United 
no cthbamint te yee pend poets ag Nations and asked them to send sagen, 8 
oO Oo ny ment. their technical representati to G if St t Ut i t Cc p y 
: ' ; presentatives m 
The Rigg senge City meeting was | discuss the preliminary proposal. ik a es i | ie@S gy an 
merely for the purpose of explo-| Over thirty countries did, and for 


mation and exchange of views: ---/ more than a year and a half we $4.40 Dividend Preferred Stock 
. History of The White Plan | eld bilateral technical discus- 
’ Would it be appropriate if 1) "9°". ont cay b Ss eelh (Par Value $100 per share) 
spent five or ten minutes to give tion that we did not hear of the 
‘ you a brief background or history | Keynes plan until many months This announcement relates only to such of the above shares as are not : 
pl ala en Sere ae ae after ours had been formulated. exchanged for shares of outstanding Preferred Stock under an Exchange Offer 
It is to be expected that other! dated September 23, 1944 made by the Company to the holders thereof. 


The proposals for international | egyntries would be thinking about 
cooperation to meet the serious} these problems. England had a 
post-war financial and monetary plan, France had a plan, and they 

% problems came up for considera-|4}} emerged independently. The| 


tion, because . . . anyone who is} Ganadian proposal, of course, | Price $106 per share 


familiar with the subject knows) prew out of the bilateral discus- 
what happened in the thirties and/ gions with us and the discussions 
after the last war, and knows also} Canada had with England 

that the consequences of this war 82 : pT . 
in that direction will be much| The “British Origin” Question Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the following 
more serious. ... It is quite to be} Q. Has anyone confused your Underwriters as are qualified to act as dealers in this State: 
expected that men interested in| plan with the Keynes plan? 
the field of international finance A. There has been a great deal | 
the world over would be thinking | of confusion regarding the origin 








about these problems and wonder-| of the plans. It is not important. 

ing how they can meet them. It; Q. ‘These ora tremmiihdinsia” did- _ Stone & Webster and Blodget 

as =e 4 —— ‘ge bse eager ferences between the two? : Z Incorporated . . 

leadership, particularly in finance,| _.4: Yes, but it has been said so The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Go. 
} ;| often that the United States gets Incorporated 


would be thinking about that and 


that the appropriate agency who | 4)? its monetary ideas from Keynes) 1! Blyth & Co., Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


would regard that as its responsi- that I thought you might like to 
bility would be the Treasury De- know these plans are completely 


partment. independent. .’. . Union Securities Corporation Hornblower & Weeks 


Three years ago, 





in the fall ef Q. Was it merely a coincidence | 








’ ' that they both came out the same | : . . 4 : 
seat, Qactatecy See re week? seat " ‘|| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis | 
in th , and h id t ; . No, that i t. They knew = 
“Don't pesca think it te about me of ours as wa see of flag 2 Spencer Trask & Co. Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co. 


. that we began gecoery. | about | arrearage the same time. As a 
2 what we can do to meet the post-| result of some misunderstanding . 
war monetary problems we know | with the press there was prema-| | Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast Rauscher ,Pierce & Co., Inc. George V. Rotan Co. 
are coming? We have already! ture publication, and it was de- 
gone a long way in that direction! cided to make both plans public September 26, 1944. 
and what we have is good, but immediately. The details of the! eT HN ~ rath 
not good enough to meet the' story are not in point here. 
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PRIMARY MARKETS IN 
BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


Hurr, GEYER & HECHT 


New York 5 Boston 9% Chicago 3 
67 Well Street 10 Post Office Square 135 S. La Salle Street 
WHitehall 3-0782 HUBbard 0650 FRanklin 7535 
NY 1-2875 CG-105 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: c 
ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


TELEPHONES TO 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


PORTLAND, 7008 


Enterprise 7068 


Enterprise 


Monetary 


But after the First World War 
trade restrictions multiplied, part- 
ly because of growing interest in 
nationalism, and partly because oi 
the failure of many countries to 
reestablish the unrestricted gold 
standard. These two factors—in- 
creased trade barriers and failure 
of the gold standard—are, ot 
course, closely related. 

| Any attempt to restore free 








Bank 


and Insurance Stocks 


This Week —Imsurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


The new edition of “Best’s Digest of Insurance Stocks” gives a lis 


t 


of the 50 largest American stock fire and marine insurance companies. 
As measured by Policyholders Surplus, and also by Total Admitted 
Assets, Hartford Fire Insurance Company ranks first; but as measured 
by Net Premiums Written, Home Insurance Company is first, while 


Hartford ranks second. 
Many investors prefer purchas-¢ 
ing the shares of large companies | 
in preference to those of smaller 
companies, since amplitude of re- 
sources generally connotes strength 
and soundness. For this reason 
the accompanying exhibits of the 
relative rank of the 12 largest 
companies are given, as measured 
by (1) Total Admitted Assets, (2) 
Net Premiums Written, and (3) 
Policyholders Surplus, based upon 
December 31, 1943 statements. 





Total ” 
Company— Admitted Assets Rank 
Hartford Fire ---_- . $147,098,000 1 
Ins. Co. of N. A.---~ 136,346,000 2 
ii ast bdo die 132,107,000 3 
Continental -----—- 116,972,000 4 
Fidelity-Phenix ~~ 93,699,000 5 
nc inti ar cikdataas 70,610,000 6 
Fireman's Fund__-_- 66,246,000 7 
Actna OES Be a 65,084,000 8 
Great American --- 57,662,000 9 
National Fire -.--_- 57,662,000 10 
St. Paul F. & M._-- 56,428,000 11 
Firemen’s, Newark_~— 42,794,000 12 


It will be observed that four 
companies have total admitted 
assets well in excess of $100,000,- 
000, and number one on the list 
is approximately 3.5 times the 
size of number twelve. 

As measured by Net Premiums 
Written, the order of the size is as 


follows: 
Net Premiums 


Company— Written Rank 
Rae _........._..... $61,549,000 1 
‘Hartford Fire ___.... 50,796,000 2 
on, Co..of MN. A.....- 39,256,000 3 
Aetna Insurance __.___ 28,457,000 4 
Continental Insurance 27,075,000 5 
Fireman's Fund __--. 24,251,000 6 
Fidelity-Phenix -_... 21,599,000 7 
Travelers Fire _______ 20,920,000 8 
American, Newark__._ 19,682,000 9 
National Fire -___-_-_~- . 19,236,000 10 
Firemen'’s, Newark_.. 18,723,000 11 
Great American _-_-_-_~- 18,655,000 12 


It is interesting to note the out- 
standing position of Home as re- 
gards premium volume, and also 
how rapidly volume drops as we 
go down the list, to such an extent 
that Aetna, in fourth position, 
wrote only 46.5% of Home’s vol- 
ume. 

The next table shows the rela- 
tive rank of each company as 
measured by Policyholders Sur- 
plus, as follows: 


Policyholders 
Company— Surplus Rank | 
Hartford Fire _.__-__ $91,395,000 1 
Ins. Co. of N. A.__.-- 88,900,000 2 
eaementel ........ 86,051,000 3 
Pidelity-Phenix __-___ 69,022,000 4 
line dc os wl ewiie 66,563,000 5 
I 55,232,000 6 
St. Paul F. & M._--.- 40,197,000 7 
Great American -_-_-- 36,442,000 8 
Fireman’s Fund __--- 36,087,000 9 
EN SS eae Se 34,114,000 10 
National Fire ___-___ 33,687,000 11 
United States Fire___ 24,293,000 12 


It will be observed that al- 
though Hartford has the largest 
policyholders surplus (which com- 
prises capital, surplus and special 
reserves, if any, i.e. capital 
funds), yet it does not write as 
much business as does Home. 

In the case of Hartford, each 
dollar of capital funds supports 
approximately. $0.56 of premium 
volume, compared with $0.98 of 
premium volume per dollar for 
Home. Premium volume per dol- 
lar.of policyholders surplus works, 
out for other leading companies 
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as follows: Aetna, $0.84; Contin- 
ental, $0.32; Fidelity-Phehix, $0.32 
and Insurance Co. of North 
America, $0.44. 

Such a diversity of ratios leads 
to the conclusion that there is no 
generally accepted policy among 
the large companies as to how 
much business should be written 
against capital and surplus. The 
lower figures certainly represent 
a more conservative policy while 
the higher figures represent a 
somewhat more daring policy 
which, theoretically, should per- 
mit greater profits. That the lat- 
ter does not necessarily work to 
the investor’s advantage, however, 
seems apparent from the follow- 
ing figures: 


Prem. 1943 
Vol. per $ of Earn- 
Capitaland Current ings on 
Company— Surplus Market Market 
-Home-__-___-. $6.98 285% 7.8% 
aetna ...-... O84 52% 7.5 
Hartford _._._.. 0.56 101% 8.3 
Ins. of N. A... 0.44 86% 9.7 
Continental _. 0.32 46 8.2 
Fidelity-Phenix 0.32 48 9.2 


These figures show that an in- 
vestor gets 24% more earnings 
per dollar invested in Insurance 
Co. of North America, for ex- 
ample, than he does in Home, de- 
spite Home’s better than 2 to 1 ad- 
vantage in the matter of premium 
volume; and 18% better in Fidel- 
ity-Phenix than in Home despite 
the latter’s 3 to 1 advantage in 


| premium volume. 





New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 


has announced the _ following 
weekly firm changes: 


Jesse C, Dann, Jr., limited part- 
ner in Vietor, Common, Dann & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will become 
a general partner, effective Oct. 1, 
1944. 

Travis M. Fewell, partner in 
E. F. Hutton & Co., New York 
City, died on Sept. 17. 

Elizabeth -M. Judson, limited 
partner in Judson & Co., New 
York City, died on Sept. 16. 

W. Arthur Stickney, partner in 
A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis, 
Mo., died on Sept. 12. 


‘trade and the gold standard after 
this war will meet with even 
greater difficulties. Never since 
foreign trade began nave there 
| been so many restrictions. Many 
of the countries of the world have 
complete control over the kind 
and quantity of goods shipped 
‘across national boundaries, as well 
'as prices and exchange rates. Gold 
‘is no longer well distributed 
‘among the trading countries; the 
|interrelationship of prices in dif- 
ferent countries has 


‘governments believe that they will 


| prosper better under a completely | 


‘controlled economy than with free 
| enterprise. 

| In view of these difficulties, the 
restoration of free trade and the 
gold standard will not be easy. 
Certainly they will not be restored 
simply by making peace. If we 
are to achieve any measure of 
freedom we shall have to bring 
pressure to bear on governments 
to remove barriers, and offer posi- 
tive encouragement to trade ex- 
pansion, both through stabiliza- 
tion of exchange rates and through 
extension of credits. This is what 
the Fund and Bank are designed 
to do. 

Stabilizatién of exchange rates 
decreases the risks of interna- 
tional trade. Profits will not dis- 
appear over night with fluctuat- 
ing exchanges. And extension of 
short-term credits will increase 
the volume of trade, just as do- 
mestic trade is increased by the 
extension of credits by banks and 
the sellers themselves. Long-term 
credits for the development of the 
less 


industries have been damaged by 
war, will assist in putting the bor- 
rowing countries on a sound eco- 


in a position to trade on equal 
terms and to repay their debts. 

These, of course, are not the 
only steps that must be taken to 
restore a flourishing international 
trade. The contribution of the 
Fund and the Bank toward this 
end can, perhaps, best be evalu- 
ated by considering the successive 
measures needed, and the contri- 
bution, if any, of these .two insti- 
tutions. 

The first step in restoring trade 
is to fix par values and stabilize 
exchange rates. The Fund agree- 
ment provides that each country 
shall determine its own exchange 
rate in terms of gold; and since the 
appropriate rate can only be de- 
termined by trial and error, a 
three month period is provided in 
which changes can be made if 
necessary. Thenceforward, each 
member is expected to maintain 
its currency at this par, unless 
conditions make it unsuitable. 
Rigid stabilization is not contem- 
plated. But changes that can be 
made are strictly limited, and 
they may be made only with due 
; notice, and when economic condi- 
tions require. In short, changes 
may be made when needed to 
maintain high levels of employ- 
| ment within the country, but they 
/must not be so sudden and so ex- 
treme as to disrupt the economies 
of other nations. 


The second stev is to provide 
relief and rehabilitation for coun- 
_trits whose economies have suf- 
| fered most from the war. Neither 
| the Fund nor the Bank. however, 


are designed to meet this need di- 
rectiwv. 





\ 


been de-| 
| stroyed by the controls; and many | 


industrialized countries and | 
the reconstruction of those whose | 


nomic basis, so that they will be)! 








United Nations 


Conference 
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UNmnA snould be facilitated 
stable exchange rates. 

Tne third step is the extension 
of short-term credits. Tnis as a 
specific obligation of tne Fund. 
‘These credits will be needed in 
the transition period. And even 
after normal trade has been re- 
sumed they wiil serve to main- 
tain the stability of exchange 
rates when trade is temporarily 
unbalanced by seasonal fluctua- 
tions and other short-time 
changes. 

The Fund provides for this by 
requiring each member to sub- 
scribe a fixed quota, partly in 
gold. Each country’s quota deter- 
mines the amount of its currency 
available for the Fund to sell to 
members needing it to finance 
current trade transactions. The 
quota also determines the amount 
each country can borrow from the 
Fund for trade purposes. These 
loans are safeguarded in a num- 
ber of ways, 
been made for repayment of such 
loans as the debtor country builds 
up its monetary reserves. 
| The criticism is sometimes made 
that the Fund’s resources will 


by 


'probably be quickly exhausted | 
and the United States stands to/| 


lose its contribution, with no com- 
|pensating gain. Actually, however, 
it would take several years to ex- 
'haust the Fund even under the 
most adverse circumstances. And 
the United States will gain in ex- 
port trade as a result of extending 
these credits. much as any mer- 
| chant gains by extending credits 
_to his customers. 

A fourth step in restoring in- 
ternational trade will be the liq- 
uidation of war debts. The blocked 
balances of the United Kingdom, 
in particular, are very large, and 
|repayment will prove difficult. 
|The contribution made to this 
|'problem by the Fund is indirect, 
'but real. It offers a_ breathing 
‘space in which, it is hoped, the 
| United Kingdom will be able to 
|fund these debts. 





‘competitive devaluation that com- 
pletely disrupted world trade 
from time to time between the 
two World Wars. Such competi- 
tive devaluation is forbidden, un- 
der the terms of the agreement, 
and many of the temptations to 
devalue will be removed as a re- 
sult of the constructive measures 
taken by the Fund. 


A sixth step is to prevent ex- 
change rationing and discrimina- 
tory currency practices by individ- 
ual countries. This, too, is for- 


ment, except in the immediate 
post-war period, and under con- 
ditions that will not injure other 
nations. 


A seventh step is to provide 
central clearing and a_ central 
place for bankers of different 
countries to meet and confer. This 
will be provided by the Fund and 
the Bank. The two institutions 
are to be located in the country 
with the largest quota—the United 
States. 

An eighth step is to provide 
long-term loans for reconstruc- 
tion and development. This is the 
principal purpose of the Bank. Its. 


| capital, like that of the Fund, is| 


provided by subscriptions of its. 
members. It may loan directly, or | 
it may guarantee loans floated by | 
private bankers. It is contem-) 
plated that it will guarantee loans, | 
for the most part, rather than| 
making them directly. Such loans | 
must be for productive purposes. | 
Loans for municipal buildings or) 
current government expenses, 
such as were frequently marketed 
in this country after the last war, 
will not be aided by the Bank. 
There are other safeguards, also, 
including the guarantee of the 


Relief is the function of | covernment whose nationals sche 


UNRRA. However, the work of borrowing. It is expected, as a re- 


and provision has | 


A fifth step is to prevent the | 


bidden under the Fund agree-| 
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sult of these guarantees, that in- 
_terest rates will be kept low, thus 
|making it possible to borrow for 
useful purposes when the rate of 
return expected will not be high. 
Also, the low rate of interest 
should facilitate repayment. 

The final step is the removal 
of trade restrictions, and dealing 
|with the problems of raw-ma- 
_terial-price stabilization and in- 
|ternational cartels. These are 
/problems that the Fund and Bank 
‘do not solve; but far from delay- 
‘ing action on these matters, as 
'some critics have implied, the 
Fund and Bank should bring add- 
ed pressure for the removal of 
'unnecessary restrictions, and fa- 
cilitate the process in many ways. 
| There have been many criti- 
'cisms of these plans. It has been 
|suggested that the United States, 
'as a creditor nation, has nothing 
|to gain and everything to lose by 
| subscribing to the Fund. But the 
| United States as an exporting na- 
tion has much to gain from the 
restoration of its foreign markets. 
| Moreover, there are many safe- 
|guards on the use of the money, 
as indicated above, and the total 
_we are risking is about the equiv- 
alent of the cost of 10 days of war. 
| {t would seem to be worth the risk 
in the hope of contributing toward 
a durable peace. 


It has also been suggested that 
even if we don’t lose what we 
| subscribe to the Fund, we shall 
‘only be lending money to build 
up competitors in the world mar- 
ket. This criticism is, however, 
quite without foundation. The fu- 
‘ture of our trade depends on the 
| prosperity of other nations. To 
illustrate, our exports to Aus- 
| tralia, in the 20 years prior to the 
'Second World War, exceeded our 
|exports to China, although China 
has a population at least 60 times 
that of Australia. China has been 
too poor to make a good customer. 
Nor does it injure our trade to 
have other countries industrial- 
ized. The United Kingdom is the 
extreme instance of an industrial- 
ized..nation, and our exports to 
her in the same 20 years, exceeded 
our..exports to Australia, even 
when measured per capita. 

A third criticism is that the im- 
portant step, which the Fund and 








the Bank have overlooked, is to 
/remove trade barriers. 


Granting 
the importance of this step, it does 
not follow that the Fund and 
Bank will interfere. On the con- 
trary, they are expected to assist 
in achieving this, as noted earlier. 
(Continued on page 1357) 
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INTERSTATE COMMERC E COMMISSION 


FINANCE DOCKET NO. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN = HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY REORGANIZATION 


10992 


NOTICE OF SUBMISSION OF PLAN OF 
REORGANIZATION: 

The United States District C 

District Coanecticut and the Interstate 


Commission have approved a plan 
ganization of The New York, New 


Commerce 
lor the reor 


Haven ana Hartford Railroad Company, prin- 
cipal debtor, and Hartiord and Connecticut 
Western Railroad Company, Old Colony Rail- 
road Compa.uy, and Providence, Warren & 
Bristol Railroad Company, secondary debtors, 
pursuant to section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The plan is being submitted for acceptance 
or rejection to the holders of the following 
The New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Conipany 

1. Al! holders (not otherwise classified) of 
The Housdionic Rallroad Co. 5 fifty-year 
consolidaied mortgage gold bonds due Novem- 
ber 1, ly3; 

2. All Iders (not otherwise classified) of 
The Nev England Raliroad Co. 4 and 5%, 
fifty-year consolidateil mortgage gold bonds 
due July 1945. 

3. All lders (not otherwise classified) of 
Danbury Norwalk Railroad Company 4’, 
fifiy-year first refunaing mortgage gold bonds 
due June 1. 1955 

4. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
Boston aia New York Air Line Railroad Co. 
4’. first morigage gold bonds, due August 1, 
1955 

5. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
New Haven and Northampton Co, 4%, fifty- 
year refunding consolidatei mortgage gold 
bonds due June 1, 1956. 

6. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
Central New Ergland Railway Co. 4’, fifty- 
year first morteage gold bonds due January 
1, 1961, |including the National Rockland Bank 
(Boston)} to the extent that said bank holds 
said bonas in pledge. 

7. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
the following debentures and bonds secited by 
the first and refunding mortgage of The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany to Bankers Trust Co., trustee, dated 
December 9, 1920, as amended and supple- 
mented: 


(a) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. series of 1927 412’, first 
and refunding mortgage bonds due December 
1, 196%; 


(b) The New 
ford Raiiroaa Co. 
A, . 1967: 
(c) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
Sere meprees Co.3'2’, debentures due March 
” oe 

(d) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
_ford Railroad Co. 6‘, debentures due Janu- 
ary 15, 1948: 

(e) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford fret Co, 342°. debentures due April 
1, 1954: 

(f{) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 

ford Railroad Co. 4%, debentures due July 
1, 1955: 
: (g) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. 3!2’, debentures due Janu- 
ary 1, 1956; 

(h) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 


York, New Haven and Hart- 
4°%- debentures due March 


ford Railroad Co. 4%_ debentures due May 1, 
1956; 

(i) Consolidated Railway Co. 4’, deben- 
tures due July 1, 1954: 

(j) Consolidated Railway Co. 4%, deben- 
tures due Jannary d@, 1955; 

(k) Consolidated Railway Co. 4’, deben- 
tures due Aovril 1, 1955: 

(1) Consolidated Railway Co. 4’) deben- 


tures due Janvary 1, 1956: 

(m) The National Rockland Bank (Boston) 
and Island Hospital National Bank 
(Providence) to the extent that each said 
bank holds in pledge first and refunding 67 


Rhode 


bonds due July 1, 1972 

8. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
The New York. New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Co. 6’, fifteen-year secured gold bonds 
due April 1, 1940. 

9. The following holders of The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co. short- 
term collateral promissory notes secured by 


pledge of collateral: 
Railroad Credit Corporation 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Old Colony Railroad Company 
10. All holders (whether as pledgees or other- 
wise) of the tollowing bonds of Old Colony 
Railroad Co. issued under and/or secured by 
the first mortgage of Old Colony Railroad Co. 
to Old Colony Trust Co., trustee, dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1924. as supplemented: 
Old Colony Railroad Co. 4% 
January 1, 1938; 
Old Colony Railroad Co. first-mortgage bonds, 
series A, 512‘, due February 1, 1944: 
Old Colony Rai’road Co. first-mortgaze bonds, 
series B. 5‘, due December 1, 1945: 
Old Colony Rai:road Co. first-mortgage bonds, 
series C. 415°, due July 1, 1950: 
Old Colony Railroad Co. first-mortgage bonds, 
series D, 6’, due July 1, 1952: 
Old Colony Railroad Co. first-mortgage bonds, 
series E, 6’, due September 1, 1953. 


Providence. Warren & Bristol Railroad Company 


11. All holders of the stock of Providence, 
Warren & Bristoi Railroad Co. which is out- 
standing in the hands of the public in the 


bonds due 


aggregate amount of 449 shares 
Hartford and Connecticut Western Railroad 
Company 


12. All holders of the stock of Hartford and 
Connecticut Western Railroad Company. which 
is outstanding in the hands of the public in 
an agzregate amount of 3,382 shares. 
Miscellaneous creditors 

13. All other creditors of the debtors who are 
affected by the plan, excepting the trustees of 
the proverties of said debtors and of the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad Corporation. 

Only those holdine such securities on Sep- 

tember 26, 1944 will be entitled to vote on the 
plan. 
Holders of such securities who shall not 
promptly secure a ballot by mail may obtain 
one, together with copies of p'an of reorgan- 
ization. the Commission’s revorts thereon, and 
the oninion and order of the court avproving 
the plan. by writing to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Separate ballots have been prevared for each 
class of security entitled to vote on the plan. 
Therefore. in mekine requests for balints, 4he 
Gommission should be advised of the class of 
security for which ballots are desired and the 
number of ballots required in each class. 


.In orcer that a ballot may be valid, it mst 


he filled out. in duplicate. and filed with the 
Commissicn on or before November 25. 1944, or 
the envelope eymtainine the ha'lot mailed in 


continental United States must hear postmark 
showing it was vlaced in the mail on or before 
tht cate. Bellots executed bv nersons residin~ 
outsi“?e rcontinental United States in order to 
b° effective mnst be returned to the office Re 
the Commission in Washinzton, D. 
later than November 25. 1944 

W. P. BARTEL, Secretary. 


D. C. 
1944. 


Washineton. 
September 26, 
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| public’s vulnerability to an un-— 
"| scrupulous promoter or salesman 
| by educating 
likely to be encountered. when ° 


| Cites Unprecedented Volume Of Individual Savings As ; 


The Securities and Exchange 
tatives of various organizations in 


delphia on Oct. 3 to discuss 


in securities with such persons. 
The Commission pointed to the 
unprecedented volume of savings 
in the hands of individuals, “many 
of whom are totally ignorant of 
securities and securities markets,” 
as indicating the need for its pro- 
posal. The invitation to the meet- 
ing was contained in a letter 
signed by James A. Treanor, Jr., 
Director of the Commission’s 
Trading and Exchange Divisions. 
Among the organizations expected 
to be represented at the meeting 
are the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, New York Se- 
curity 
through its President Frank 
Dunne, the Securities Dealers | 
Committee, National Association | 
of Securities Dealers, and the Na- | 
tional Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. The text of Mr. 
Treanor’s letter follows: 


UNITED STATES 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


18th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Trading and Exchange 
Division 
September 22, 1944 
By direction of the Commission 
I am writing to you and to a num- 
ber of others who share your in- 
terest in safeguarding the capital 
and securities markets of the 
country because of your determi- 
nation to prevent a repetition of 
the exploitation of investors which 
followed the termination of World 


time the Capital Issues Committee 
was. deeply concerned with the 


Liberty Bonds. 
1918, it reported to Congress “At 
no time has the obligation been 
so definitely placed upon the Gov- 
ernment to protect its public from | 
financial exploitation by reckless | 
or unscrupulous promoters.” 

Now the savings of individuals 
have reached totals which hereto- | 
fore had never even been ap-| 
proached. Over 21 billion dollars | 
of Series E Bonds alone are out- | 
standing in public hands. The 
number of buyers of such bonds | 
is several times as great as the | 
number of Liberty Loan pur-| 
chasers in World War I. Included 
among them are many persons 
who are totally ignorant of secur- 
ities and securities markets. With 
the help of the modern methods 
of communication these bond 
owners can be reached a great. 
deal more easily than twenty-five | 
years ago. To the extent that the | 
situation facilitates legitimate and 
useful financing it is highly de- | 
sirable. However, widespread 
frauds and swindles would have 
serious effects on our economy. 
Not only would they cause consid- 
erable public loss but they would 
also create a distrust of legitimate 
financing and thus imperil the 
free flow of funds into productive 
channels. 


Fortunately, the various State 
blue-sky laws, the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 and other measures 
provide important safeguards to- 
day which did not exist in 1918. | 
Nevertheless, there is widespread | 
recognition of the fact that the 
legislative enactments designed to 
protect investors would be more 
effective if supplemented by a co- 
ordinated program to reduce the | 





it to the pitfalls | 


Dealers Association, | 


War I. You will recall that at that | 


need for protecting the holders of | 


On December 2. | 
= |St., New York. Copies of this in- | 


'teresting study may be had from 
ithe firm upon request. 


ourt for the) POInting To Need Of Safeguards In Public’s Interest | 


Commission has invited represen- | 


the securities industry and other 


groups to attend a meeting at the offices of the Commission in Phila- 
“a joint educational program to reduce 
the public’s vulnerability to an unscrupulous promoter or salesman 
by educating it to the pitfalls likely to be encountered when aealing 


"<> in 





dealing in 
persons. 
You will recall that two years 
ago representatives of organiza- | 
tions of securities brokers and | 
dealers, the Commission and other | 
regulatory agencies met for the | 
purpose of discussing problems of 
common interest. The success 
which these representatives had 


at that time, particularly in for- | 
financial | 


mulating a uniform 
questionnaire, encourages me to 
| believe that by working together 
we can prepare a joint educa- 
tional program which would be 
of immeasurable assistance to in- 
| vestors. 


I will be grateful to you if you 
will assist in planning such a pro- 
gram by attending a meeting to be 
/held at the offices of the Securi- 
‘ties and Exchange Commission, 
| 18th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Oct. 3, 1944, at 10:30 a. m. 
In the event that you are unable 
| to attend personally, I would very 
|/much appreciate your designating 
a representative for that purpose. 
If you have any suggestions or 
proposals which you feel should 
be discussed in advance of the 
conference I would like very 
much to hear from you. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed by James A. Treanor Jr.) 


JAMES A. TREANOR JR.., 
Director. 








Fashion Park Attractive 

A detailed study of Fashion 
| Park, Inc., is contained in a 
| special circular prepared by Si- 


mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 


securities with such | 


SEC Seeks Aid Of Securities Industry In Drafting United Nations 
Educational Program For Investors 


Monetary Conference 


(Continued from page 1356) 

dw cece, La CUULSY, Lac the Fund 
el Bank cannot be useful for 
long under conditions of rigid 
trade control, but they can be of 
great assistance in the transition 
| period, and this should justify the 
risk of establishing them in ad- 
vance of the removal of trade bar- 
riers. 

‘hnese and other criticisms can 
| best be evaluated in the light of 
| the alternatives. Many of the cri- 
tics are advocating the return to 
an “automatic” gold _ standard. 
| This is, however, somewhat un- 
| realistic. The successful working of 
the gold standard demands a more 
| balanced distribution of monetary 
\gold than we now have or can 
| hope to have in any predictable 
future. We already have three- 
fourths of the monetary gold of 
the world, and in the immediate 
post-war period, if other countries 
were persuaded to return to an 
unrestricted gold standard, we 
should probably continue to ex- 
change goods for gold until we 
had drained the treasuries of the 
world. Actually, of course, we 
could not persuade them to tr# it. 
The United Kingdom, especially, 
is strongly opposed to such a 
move. 


Some have suggested the “‘key- 
country” approach. This, briefly, 
proposes that the United States 
and the United Kingdom agree to 
stabilize their currencies, and that 
other countries stabilize in terms 
of these when and if they find it 
to their interest. But this assumes 
first of all the willingness of the 
United Kingdom to enter such an 
agreement; and since it assumes 
rigid stabilization and restoration 
of the gold standard, there is 
every. reason to believe that the 
United Kingdom would refuse. 


The real alternative appears to 
be to let each country work out 
its own salvation as best it can. 
This will lead us directly back to 
‘the chaotic conditions between 
wars, accentuated by the unprece- 
dented economic dislocations aris- 


ing from the Second World War. 
We are almost alone among the 
great nations in desiring free 











trade, or being in a position to 
clearly profit from it. 

We, in the United States, find 
it difficult to imagine the United 
Kingdom as favoring anything but 
free trade and the gold standard. 
These have been a British tradi- 
tion. But the United Kingdom 
suffered too much from her at- 
tempt to restore the gold stand- 
ard between wars to be willing to 
try it again. And the Ottawa 
agreement evidences her interest 
in trade barriers. Some of her 
leading financiers and statesmen 
have advocated a completely con- 
trolled system of international 
trade resembling that of Germany 
in the immediate prewar period. 
The one practical alternative to 
this seems to be the chance that 
she will accept the program 
mapped out at Bretton Woods. 

Ine plans for the Fund and 
Bank are necessarily acompromise 
between conflicting interests and 
opinions. But the common inter- 
est in some form of cooperation in 
this field is very real, and the 
area of conflict was surprisingly 
small. The compromise is work- 


able and (in the judgment of the’ 


nations participating) very fair. A 
real effort was made to consider 
the interests of small nations and 
large. One of the earlier critics 
of the pian, Professor Viner, has 
said of the outcome: “But given 
the state of British and other for- 
eign opinion I am _ impressed 
rather by the degree of success 
of the American negotiators than 
by their failure. What prospect 
was there that by some other 
mode of negotiation, or by post- 
ponement of negotiation, we 
could have gotten more along 
these lines? Or even nearly as 
much?” (New York “Times” Book 
Review, Aug. 21, 1944). 

The ‘plans formulated at the 
Monetary Conference are only 
one approach to the problem of 
post-war trade, but they are a 
definite and _ constructive ap- 
proach. The Bank and the Fund 
can only succeed, in the long run, 
if freer trade follows, They do not 
themselves insure freer trade. But 
they provide a breathing space, 
and a channel of communication 
through which other measures can 
be initiated. Better understand- 
ing of the financial and trade 
problems of the different nations 
should follow. 
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Settlement Of Claims Under 


Contract Termination 


(Cont 
made, so far as I know, of the 
exact amount of the total dollar 
value of war production outstan 


ing today. No doubt it varies from 
time to time. It has changed 
only in volume but in othe 
pects, such as the character, qual- 


a. 


ity and type of articles being pro- | 


duced as the exigencies of wai 
demand. 

At this time there may be un- 
certainty as to when there will 
be cutbacks or changes, or can- 


cellations. But one thing is cer-| 


tain, that sooner or later the time 
will come when mass cance!la- 
tions will be unavoidable. Orders 
will issue that “will cancel and 
terminate many thousands of 
these contracts. Advance notice 
of cancellation will have come to 
the prime contractor, who is then 
obligated to transmit it to his subs. 
They will have promptly sent it 
down to the sub-subs until it will 
have reached the last tier of sub- 
contractors, including many hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of pro- 
ducers and suppliers on the par- 
ticular contracts. 


At the end of the last war the | 
De- 


total cancellations of the War 
partment did not exceed 6 billions 
of uncompleted contracts. The 
total of uncompleted contracts of 


all Services could not have been : 
billions,’ 
Rough estimates place that figure | 


in excess of 10 or 12 
at the end of this war on the first 
V-day at probably well in excess 
of 50 billions. Experience over the 


past year in cancelling more than 
18 billions of authorized expendi-_ 


tures has taught us many of the 
pitfalls. When the first V-day 
comes and cancellations are issued 
affecting about 40% of our war 
production, the average plant en- 
gaged exclusively in that produc- 
tion will cease its operations, the 
owner of the plant, whether he be 
contractor or sixth tier subcon- 
tractor, will find his funds in- 
vested and tied up in materials 
and inventories, in labor and 
overhead, in finished and unfin- 
ished products. His plant may be 
clogged up with his inventory, he 
will probably be indebted, at least 


for his current obligations: most) 


of them, if they follow instruc 
tions and notify their subcontrac- 


inued from first page) 


tors, will find themselves indebted 
to their own subcontractors for 
claims on these terminated con- 
tracts. A profound change will 
take place, which, unless prompt- 
ly cared for and guarded against 


could have far-reaching effects on 
business, industry, and particu- 
larly employment. 

More than a year ago, the gov- 
ernment began preparations to 


| cope with this colossal job. You 
have all heard of, and no doubt 
many of you have read, the 


|} Baruch-Hancock Report. Several 
| months of study and debate in our 


| Congress, several months of labor 


/on the part of the various execu- 
| tive agencies of government have 
produced the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944. In the light of the 
many perplexing legal, social, and 
economic problems which mass 
cancellation will present, lawvers 
and laymen who have studied the 
Act have described it as a mas- 
terly piece of legislation. I shall 
have occasion shortly to point out 
some of its highlights. 

But preparations by the gov- 
ernment alone will not and cannot 
be expected to do the job. The 
government may be, and is ready 
to accord fair compensation for 
the cancellation, but it cannot be 
expected to do so if you, as a 
manufacturer, do not know, or are 
not in a position to know, the un- 
derlying facts, which would con- 
stitute the basis for fair compen- 
|sation. The government cannot 
know what the amount of your 
claim is until you have presented 
it. You are part of a group who 
may be working on one govern- 
ment contract and the longer ‘you 
may delay in presenting your 
claim on that contract, the longer 
you delay the settlement, not only 
of your claim, but possibly of the 
claims of many others. 

If the sub or prime contractor 
has so commingled his inventory 
that he does not know what he 
acquired for purposes of war pro- 
duction and what was purchased 


confused his accounts that he does 
not know how to apportion. his 
| overhead intelligently between 
government business and private 








for purposes of some private or! 
civilian production; if he has so 


‘civilian business: if he does not 
know, or is not in a position to 
know. his costs of either mate- 
rials. overhead. or labor, he can- 
not expect that the government 
will know. With this colossal job 
facing it in every corner of the 
country, the government. will 


searcely be in a position to make 
any prompt special or detailed 
study of his particular case to un- 
ravel his own. tangled. records. 

Time is getting close. Some be- 
lieve it a matter of months. 
Some think it is a matter of weeks 
—it’s anybody’s guess. Congress 
has done its share of the contract 
settlement job to get ready for 
this task. The Army, the Navy, 
the Maritime Commission, and the 
other agencies, Mr. Robert H. 
Hinckley, the Director of Contract 
Settlement, and his associates, 
have done, and are doing, as much 
as can be expected of diligent and 
conscientious public servants to 
get ready for the job. And the 
question that I must pose to in- 
dustry is: “Have you done your 
share in developing a program 
which will enable you, as part of 
this vast machinery, to get ready 
for cancellation day?” 

Now let me briefly tell you 
what in essence the law provides, 
and then point out a few of the 
things that fall upon the shoulders 
of the war producer or war con- 
tractor if he is not to be over- 
whelmed by the avalanche of stop 
work orders on V-day. The es- 
sence, the spirit, the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Contract Settlement 
Act is to provide fair compensa- 
tion to all war contractors whether 
they are on top of the heap and 
are called prime contractors, and 
have a contract directly with the 
government, or whether they are 
in the tenth or twentieth tier of 
sub-contractors. Most of the lat- 
ter have 
with the government, but are pro- 
ducing under a purchase order 
from some private citizen, who, in 
turn, holds a contract from some- 
one who may or may not have 
a direct government contract. 

The law contains the following 


specific provision, Section 6(g) 
“Where any war contract does 
not provide for or provides 
against such fair compensation 


for its termination, the contract- 
ing agency, either before or after 
its termination, shall amend such 


no, contract whatever 


war contract by agreement with | 


the war contractor, or shall au- 
thorize, approve, or ratify an 
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| ment agencies 


| payment to your own contractor. 


_ claims, as we all know, frequently 
requires time, discussion and ad- 


| your 
will compensate you at least to 


| state of your own records, 
‘clean-cut presentation of your 


| 


} 


kind of 


‘application, and declares that the 


' 
amendment of such war contract 
by the parties thereto, to provide 
for such fair compensation.” 

Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that the government has no 
right to step in between two pri- 
vate individuals and change the 
terms of their contract without 
their consent. But the government 
can, and does, take the position | 
that if any contractor in the chain 
makes a reasonable and just pay-| 
ment to the subcontractor so as to 
provide him with fair compensa- | 
tion for the cancellation, the gov-| 
ernment will foot that bill, if it is | 
not excessive and not tainted with 
collusion or fraud. Fair compen-| 
sation to all war contractors 
whether prime or sub or sub-sub, 
because of cancellation, is the 
keynote of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944. 

Second oniy to that considera- 
tion are the provisions for interim 
financing. It must be apparent to 
all that, even with the highest de- 
gree of decentralization and the 
most painstaking application of 
the settling officers, there is 
bound to be delay between the 
date of the presentation of the 
claim and the date of the ultimate 
payment; that the inevitable ef- 
fect would be to tie our merchants! 
and manufacturers into a knot 
with respect to their invested cap- 
ital in contracts wihch have been 
cancelled. Quite aside from the 
individual embarrassment to the 
claimant caused by such delay, 
there would be serious and wide- 
spread social and economic stag- 
nation resulting from such a na- 
tionwide freezing of working 
funds or capital. All of the con- 
tracting agencies, including the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
have been authorized to assist in 
this interim financing and the law 
specifically declares that financ- 
ing of this type must be furnished 
within 30 days after an applica- | 
tion is made on such a claim. The 
law discourages any extensive or | 
prolonged investigations of the, 





financing- must be furnished and 
the loan. must be made, unless 
there is reason to believe that the 
claim is exaggerated or unworthy! 
of reliance. Arrangements are be- 
ing completed so you can make 
your application for such financ- 
ing to your local bank. Consult 
your own contractor, find out 
what branch of the government 
placed the contract you are work- 
ing on. 

The Director of Contract Set- 
tlement has just recently issued 
an order authorizing the govern- 
to make liberal 
payments on cancelled contracts. 
Make your application for partial 


Negotiation and settlement of 


justment. Pending that delay, the 
government agencies will make 
partial payments on account of 
termination claim which 


75%, 
depending very 


and perhaps as high as 90%, 
largely on the 
the 


claim, the listing of items with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 
Broadly speaking, your com- 
pensation will include 100% of 
the contract price for finished ar- 
ticles for which you have not been 
paid. Secondly, the actual cost of 
partially manufactured items. 
Thirdly, the actual cost of any 
raw materials,- including tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures, that you may 
have acquired for the job. Fourth- 
ly, the claims of your own sub- 
contractors, and finally the inci- 
dental costs of working out the 
settlement.-It may even include 
accountant’s fees, or cost of cler- 


ical help and perhaps even a law-, 


yer’s fee, if those items are not 
excessive or unreasonable. 

On this broad basis the law per- 
mits negotiated settlements — the 
settlements that two 


right-minded businessmen, sitting 
across the table, would, in a spirit 


| portant, 





of give and take, work out with- 
out going into’a study of exhaus- 


tive details and accounts, without 
going into a laborious process of 
taking inventory and making de- 
tailed computations. Such trades, 
made in good faith, are rather en- 
couraged by the law. 

No doubt many questions will 
arise, some of which might even 
have to await answer by the 
courts, but let me tell you that not 
only has the Congress done all it 


could to write a law that will 
adequately provide for this na- 
tionwide emergency, but every 


one of the agencies has been busi- 
ly engaged in perfecting its or- 
ganization, in issuing its directives 
and regulations so that they will 
not be caught unawares on V-day. 

Our own agency, ine Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, has been 
charged with certain’ specific 
tasks. First, it is included as a 
contracting agency and _ vested 
with the powers that are granted 
to contracting agencies. Secondly, 
it is specifically charged with the 
duty of disseminating information 
among war contractors, and par-. 
ticularly subcontractors as to the 
protection afforded them by the 
law. Thirdly, it is empowered to 
grant interim financing on appli- 
cation of small contractors. 
Fourthly, and perhaps most im- 
it is charged with the 
duty of assisting smaller war con- 
tractors in their efforts to settle- 
with their own contractors, and in 
aiding in the preparation of their 
claims. 

Our Corporation, on the enact- 
ment of the law, immediately or- 
ganized a Reconversion Division. 
Our 14 Regional Offices, and over 
100 Field or District Offices scat- 
tered throughout the country, are 
there for the express purpose of 
assisting subcontractors and other 
war contractors in the preparation 
of their claims, and, most import- 
ant, in their efforts to arrive at a 
just settlement with their own 
contractors, whether their con- 
tractors is the government or pri- 
vate persons. Our nationwide or- 
ganization is engaged in preparing 
itself for this huge task, and will 
be at your service when the occa- 
sion arises. 

And now, what is there that you 
can do to get ready? The answer 
to that question in a sentence is: 
As far as is humanly possible, 
keep your government business 
separate and apart from your pri- 
vate civilian business. On your 
books, in your inventory, in your 
overhead, in your labor, keep 
your records as though they were 
two separate and distinct busi- 
nesses. Another suggestion—con- 
duct your business on the assump- 
tion that cancellation day is com- 
ing tomorrow, and within a week 
or 10 days or sooner, if possible, 
you should be in a position so that 
you can tell your contractor or 
the government “I have so many 
articles completed, and under the 
contract I am entitled to be paid 
their full purchase price. I have 
so many partially completed ar- 
ticles which, in material, labor, 
and overhead, have cost me blank 
amount of dollars. I have ma- 
terials on hand which I have pur- 
chased from Jones, Smith, or 
Brown and which have cost me 
so many dollars. I have computed 
my overhead expense fairly ap- 
portionable to the uncompleted: 
items; I have computed the cost 
and reduced value of my tools, 
jigs, dies and fixtures, and that 
amounts to.so many dollars; and 
I am out of pocket for clerical and 
accountant and lawyer's charges 
in this amount.” Fill out the other 
items called for in the printed 
form of claim, and finally you are 
in position to say “here is the total. 
of what I am entitled to in order 
to be fairly compensated. I have 
the records. My books are here. 
You are welcome to examine 
them if you wish. I would like a 
speedy settlement. In fact, I need 
it.” Present that claim to your 
own contractor. Ask for partial 
payment if you wish. Ask for a 
loan on your claim, if you wish. 
Or better still, see your contractor 
and make a fair and reasonable 
trade with him on your claim, 
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And if you cannot get relief from | 


him, go either to the contracting | 
officer in charge of your contract; | 
if you do not know who he is, or 
where to turn to, you come direct- 
ly to the nearest office of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. | 

Now that may not be the entire! 
story. It undoubtedly is lacking in 
all the minutia and detail that the 
law provides, and that you might 
have to supply, but, by and large 
it should furnish you with a fairly 
sound working basis. 

Any arbitrary action, any re-| 
fusal to give you fair considera- | 
tion, any delays in dealing with | 
you and your claim, should be! 
taken up with the nearest office | 
of the Smaller War Plants Corpor- | 
ation, which, under the law, has| 
been designated to assist you, to! 
furnish you with a loan if neces-| 
sary, and to make every effort to) 
facilitate you in your negotiations | 
for a prompt and fair settlement. | 


Morgan Stanley & Co. : 
Offers Bonds & Pfd. Stk. 
Of Chio Edison Co. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and asso- 


ciates offered Sept. 27 two issues) sound rule that a business should be run at a profit, is | 
|another hampering element. The unreasonable delay of the | 


of securities of Ohio Edison Co., 
consisting of $30,862,000 lst mtge. 
bonds, 3% series of 1944 due 1974, 
and 180,000 shares of 4.40% pre-| 
ferred stock, cumulative (par 
$100). The bonds were offered at 
102% and interest and the pre- 
ferred stock at $103 per share and | 


accrued dividends due from Oct.1| Philadelphia, to “discuss a joint education program for the | 


“if delivery is made after that | 
date). Associated with Morgan | 
Stanley & Co. in the offering are | 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Bos- | 
ton Corp.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; | 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Lehman | 
Brothers; Mellon Securities Corp., 
and Smith, Barney & Co., and 17 
other investment houses. | 
Proceeds from the sale of the | 
securities will be used by the} 
company, together with a bank | 
loan of $10,000,000 and treasury 
cash to retire its two outstanding 
issues of 4% bonds, namely $43,- 
962,000, due in 1965, at 103%, and 
$8.484,000, due in 1967, at 106, as 
well as the company’s preferred 
stock outstanding consisting of 
197,585 shares of $6 preferred, at 
110, and 1,367 shares of the $5 
series, at 105. 
—_—_---—— ———E—_E 
a ages Sgt | 
Public Utiltty Securities 
(Continued from page 1352) 
‘new common” discussed above, | 
(3) the rate at which the market | 
4may capitalize share earniygs on | 





the new’ common, and (4) the | 
amount (if any) paid against) 
arrears. Minimum and maximum | 
estimates might be as follows: | 
Maximum Minimum 
‘Balance for common $6,000,000 *$4,000,000 | 
Market Multiplier 14 10 
Est. market value 84,000,600 40,000,000 
, assigned to $1.60 
preferred 85 65 
Amount for $1.60 
preferred 71,000,000 26,000,000 
Amount per share +$34.00 *+$12.50 


‘About the present level. +Might be in- 
creased by payment of arrears. 


A median of the above esti- 
‘mates would be 2314 compared 
with the recent market price of 19. 


% 


In the discussion of Electric 
Power & Light in this column 
(Sept. 14 issue) the company’s 
‘equity in the current earnings 
of United Gas Corp. (based on) 
its ownership of the entire second | 
preferred stock) was understated. 
‘Using the June 30th figures (now 
available), the equity would be | 
about $4,200,000. The estimated | 
pro forma earnings would, there-| 
fore, show an increase of only} 
about $4.30 per share on the first 
preferred stocks, making the! 
aggregate figure $11.50 per share, 
before applying any formula for 
‘distribution of earnings among 
the various classes of E. L. stock. | 
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The Problem Of Small Business 


(Continued from page 1347) 
The “9% spread” principle fostered by the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, because it disregards the 





SEC in passing. upen the issue of whether that “yardstick” 
constitutes a rule, is evidence of that indifference to which 
we have referred. 

Recently, the press has blared the news of a conference 
called by the SEC for Oct. 3, 1944, in its headquarters at 


purpose of reducing the public’s vulnerability to unscrup- 
ulous promoters and security salesmen.”’ 

This publicity is calculated to poison public opinion 
against the securities dealers. generally, and we believe 
designedly so. Yes, there are some dishonest men in the 
‘investment business. You will find them in every field, but, 
as one swallow does not make a summer, so the relatively 
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Man Bites Dog! 


When a government regulatory body gees out of its way to say 
|goed things abeut the mutual investment companies — that’s news! 
| The early background of. the so-called “investment trusts” and 
'the zeal with which the “reform elements” im government went 


| Mutual Funds =< 


| 
| 


the investment company sponsors.® 


| At the Nebraska State Fair 

this month Wade R. Martin, 
| Director cf Banking, and Harold 
Johnson, Assistant Director, 
took a highly constructive step 
toward making the truth about 
the present-day mutual invest- 
ment companies available to in- 
vestors in a dignified, authorita- 
tive way. 


Under the auspices of the Ne- 
braska State Bureau of Securities 
they distributed at the Fair three 
pamphlets on investments in gen- 
eral and on the operations of the 
Nebraska Securities Law. The 
third in this series of pamphlets 
was entitled “A Security. for the 
Average Investor,’ and had to do 
with investment companies. While 
‘the Bureau did not endorse any 
particular investment company, it 





few unscrupulous amongst securities dealers do not make had the following to say about 


knaves of the entire field, a field which is as honest as any. 
One might as well call a-conference to guard against the 
wiles of the grocer or of the physician. 

The encouragingly and artful featuring of mistrust 
through the newspapers is another tricky hurdle we must 
get over. 

OUR FAITH IN THE SECURITIES FIELD IS COM- 
PLETE AND ENDURING. WE BELIEVE THAT ITS 
MEMBERS 
MAKE, A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THE RECON- 


VERSION PERIOD, WITHIN THE LIMITS PERMITTED 


BY THE EXISTING REGULATORY BODIES. 





The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


(Continued from page 1352) 

look to retirement some day with any assurance of reaching that 
goal? Would they like to build up a reserve for their business, for 
future expansion or for unexpected reverses? Are 
suited to their needs? Have they too much invested in certain 
classes of securities that do not and will not do the job they wish to 
perform? There are securities to fit every investment need of every 
individual. 

Every securities salesman that knows his job understands these 
problems and he ¢an solve them if he tries. Why not show your 
customers how IT CAN BE DONE, Then you will begin to build 
accounts. Talk about a real opportunity to develop a sales cam- 
paign—‘“the world is waiting for such a sunrise.” 

Incidentally, no greater opportunity to serve your fellow man 
outside of the field of medicine, perhaps, is the opportunity to go 
out and help people provide for their financial happiness and secur- 
ity. Once the retailing of investment securities is generally placed 
upon this high plane of endeavor the public itself will be the bene- 
ficiary of one of the most valuable efforts every carried forth. Inci- 
dentally, the securities business today is steadily approaching this 
high and laudable objective. The public is receiving a high type of 
investment service—let us keep it up—and improve upon even our 
present efforts. It pays everyone—the -public—the dealer—and, 
above all, the salesman. 


Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Manhattan Bond. Fund, Inc. 
has declared Ordinary Dis- 
tribution No. 25 of 10:6 cents 4 
per share and Extraordinary 
Distribution of 17.6 cents per 
share payable October 16, 
1944 to holders of record as 
of the close of business Octo- 








Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


The Directors of Funda- 
{1 mental Investors, Inc., have 
declared quarterly dividend 
No. 43 of 22 cents per share 
payable on the Corporation’s 
capital stock October 16, 1944, 
to holders of record at the 
i| close of business on Septem- 
|| ber 30, 1944. 





ber 5, 1944. ee ee 
HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY | | HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
Incorporated Incorporated 


National Distributors 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


National Distributors 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

















ARE PREPARED TO MAKE, AND WILL. 


their securities | 


i'such companies in general: 
‘‘Many investors desire to place 
funds in stocks or bonds of indus- 
trial concerns but do not have 
\sufficient funds to spread their 
| investment over more than one or 
\two issues. They do desire to have 
'a greater diversification. Te meet 
this problem such investors may 
‘find a mest satisfactery invest- 
ment to be in that of ‘Investment 
| Companies’ commonly known as 
‘Investment Trusts.’ ... 

“In essence these companies 
| operate like mutual savings banks 
'in that investors may at any time 
/pay in whatever sum they may 
‘have available for investment to 
one of these companies, and there- 
‘after have the right to withdraw 
their proportionate shares at any 
‘time. The essential difference is, 
|'of course, that when money is 
paid in to one.of these companies, 
it is paid in on the basis of the 
valuation of shares of all the 
‘other shareholders at the time of 
| investment, and when it is with- 
drawn, it is withdrawn at the 
value at time of withdrawal. Thus, 
= the portfolio valuation has in- 


creased during the period when 
'the-investor is a shareholder, the 
‘value of his proportionate shares 
‘will have increased. If, on the 


‘other hand, the portfolio valuation 
has decreased, his proportionate 
| shares will have decreased ac- 
/cordingly. ... 

| “Realizing that some risk is un- 
avoidable in every form of invesi- 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 8. Spring St., (14) 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 








}about eliminating abuses resulted 


in an unfortunate but under. 


standable mutual suspicion between the regulatory authorities ancl 











SERRE! i BAL SAMO OR OT 


Railroad 
Equipment Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 








Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorroratep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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ment, these companies aim to help 
the average investor reduce the 
ever present risk in his invest- 
ments, by spreading that risk over 
a large group of securities, just 
as a progressive, intelligent farmer 
diversifies his crops so as to min-- 
imize the chances of total loss in 
a particular year from any par- 
ticular crop. Diversification of in- 
vestmentes also strengthens the 
chances for uninterrupted income 
just as a stream which is fed by 
many tributaries is tess likely to 
go dry than one which is fed by 
a single stream. ... 
“As the character of the se- 
curities generally ewned by 
these companies, plus the broad 
diversification of imvestments, 
produce greater safety ef in- 
vestment, miracles by way of 
(Continued on page 1362) 
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Outlook For Post-War Prosperit 


(Continued from first page) 


tising business in January, 1943, 
to go to work with Gardner 
Cowles, who was at that time 
Domestic Director of the OWI. 
In August of that year, Chet 
Bowles asked me to be his gen- 
eral assistant at OPA, and I have 
been on that job ever since. 

Actually, you see, I’m almost an 
old hand at the business of war- 
time government now. And I've 
had an extremely interesting time. 

I have helped to take OPA 
through a major reorganization. 
That in itself could not help but 
be interesting for OPA offices dot 
the map from Bangor, Maine, to 
San Diego, and from Miami to 
Seattle. Actually there are almost 
100 OPA field offices and 5,600 
Local War Price and Rationing 
Boards. There are 55,000 paid em- 
ployees in the field to say nothing 
of upwards of 110,000 volunteer 
workers. 

I wish I could stop to tell you 
something about those offices, 
their employees and the work 
they do. There’s a big story in 
them which some day I hope to 
see well told. And there’s a big 
story too in those who volunteer, 
many of them full time, day in 
and day out, without compensa- 
tion, to run these Local Boards 


and thus serve their neighbors in | 


this important war-time program. 


The comments you hear about | 
OPA bureaucrats may be true) 


when applied to those of us in 
Washington. But they don’t make 
much sense when applied to those 
110,000 volunteers. They deserve 


the grateful thanks of their own) 


communities and of the nation. 

During that reorganization, I 
went through the arguments about 
the theoretical professors and I’ve 
seen a good many who I thought 
could earn $25,000 to $50,000 a 
year right here in New York. I 
have seen also many $50,000-a- 
year business men come to Wash- 
ington and fail completely. 

On the other hand, I’ve talked 
to several utterly impractical pro- 
fessors, and seen effective busi- 
nessmen come to Government and 
really make it tick. And I’ve 
come, too, to. hold in high regard 
many exceedingly effective Gov- 
ernment career men. Now I have 
an appreciation for the kind of 
work they are doing year in and 
year out to make this country of 
ours work for the benefit of all. 
In a very true sense, they are real 
public servants. 

During my stay in Washington, 
I’ve learned, too, a few things 
about pressure grouvs. Sooner or 
later, they all call on OPA— 
labor, business, farmers, consum- 
ers. And of course, on top of those 
I could add the calls we get from 
Congress. Last year OPA got 35,- 
000 telephone calls from Congress- 
men and Senators alone. . That’s 
about 130 every working day, and 
sometimes I think a very good 
share of those come on my exten- 
sion! 

Sometimes the workings of the 
pressure groups are very disturb- 
img. Each one seems to be deter- 
mined to get an advantage for his 
particular group, without any re- 
gard whatsoever for the welfare 
of the country as a whole. Often- 
‘times. it seems to me that perhaps 
the biggest job on the post-war 
thorizon is the one of persuading 
each group to work with others to 
solve the major questions on the 
economic front. If there is a de- 
termined effort to solve some 
basic questions, each group will 
get a reasonable slice of a large 
economic pie. But if each insists 
on going after special advantages, 
the result can only be at best 2 
slightly larger slice of a much 
smaller economic pie. 

You can’t view the scene from 
the OPA vantage point without 
seeing just how the economy 
works, because OPA actions have 
such an important impact on the 
economy. 


Certainly, as we look backwards 
over the economic scene, we are 


amazed at the job this country of | 


ours has done in this war. Our 
production figures of material for 
war are amazing enough in them- 
selves. For the last year, the fig- 
ures have been running pretty 
close to $100,000,000,000. By and 
large, the Army and Navy have 
had what they need to get the job 
done. Ask any sailor or soldier 
how his equipment stands up and 


there any better. 

Certainly a good share of the 
credit for the magnificent 
achievement of our Armed Forces 
in Europe and in the Pacific goes 
to those who planned and carried 
out this magnificent production 
job. 

But on top of that, the produc- 
tion of consumer goods is running 
at a rate about 15% higher than 
the pre-war year of 1959. While 
there have been some discomforts 


| The 
'do we go from here?” “What do} 
post-war | 


ape 'we look forward to in 
he’}l] tell you the story, never was | America?” “What do we hope for | 
| and 
'working together—plan to keep 
,our 
isomething 


| level?” 


‘large, the record is impressive. 
|Last year, failures were just one 
‘half of what they were in the 
‘lowest year in the last 50 years. 
|Corporation profits before and 
lafter taxes were at an all-time 
high. Net farm income adjusted 
|to inventories was 40% higher 
|than in 1919, which for over 20 
|years was considered the banner 
|year for farmers. In spite of in- 
|dividual cases of hardship, it is 
icertainly fair to say that the 
'country was never better off. 

question then is, “Where 


how can we—all of us 


along at 
very high 


ticking 
this 


economy 


like 


it seems to me we should all 
|start by working together to take 


ladvantage of the brains, the im- 


‘agination, the resources and the 


{power we have in this country 
| We have worked together. We 
ihave shown what we can do. We 


have developed an economic pace | 


here and there, the fact is that ci-|almost double what we thought 


vilians as a whole have 


been better off than they are to-|got into the war. 


day. There is more money in 
pocketbooks, people are buying 
more goods and services than ever 
before. To some of us it doesn’t 
seem that way. There are many 
things we’d like to buy which 
aren't available. But the fact is 
that last year American civilians 
bought $90,000,000,000 worth of 
'drugs and food and clothes and 
|haircuts and train tickets, and 
‘everything else they could find to 
buy. 

You have a very good idea of 
| the production for civilians from 
your own volume which I’m told 
|for the first six months of 1944, 
is running something like .25% 
|ahead of 1941. Another interest- 
ing example comes from the fig- 
ures for meat. In the years 1935 
to 1939, the average amount of 
meat eaten per person per year 
was 126 pounds. In the first six 
months of 1944, the OPA rationed 
155 pounds per person per year. 
The standard of living is high— 
much higher than many ever 
thought it could go without major 
developments in the whole econ- 
omy. 

In spite of all that extra money 
in people’s pocketbooks and in 
spite of very favorable business 
conditions, prices have been gen- 
erally held in control. 


You know that in the last war 
the cost of living was up 108% 
from the start of the war until the 
end of the inflationary period. In 
this war, these prices are up 28% 
since August, 1939. 


Since May, 1942, when first con- 
trols were put into effect and 
when the General Maximum Price 
Regulation was issued, prices have 
gone up only slightly. During that 
period, the cost of living has risen 
about 9%. During the last 15 
months it has scarcely risen at all. 


Industrial prices have been 
held, too, since the spring of 1942 
when general controls were put 
into effect. The increase is just 
about 3%. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that in the last war 
the price of steel was up 187% 
at the Armistice. In this war, steel 
hasn’t increased at all. Copper 
prices have been held absolutely 
even since. So have plate glass 
and industrial enamel. Some like 
aluminum have actually gone 
down. 

Thus, for the first time in any 
war we have managed to keep our 
prices from skyrocketing upwards, 
and in so doing we have given 
every family in the land a full 
and fair measure of protection 
from war time inflation. Further 
the businessman has been able 
to plan ahead. He could tell what 
his prices would be. He has been 
protected from the chaos of in- 
flation. 

SSeehatejee industries or 
particular firms have found them- 
selves squeezed. Obviously every- 





cnra 


never |of as reasonably good before we 


Why accept 
the premise that only in war time 
are high production and full em- 
ployment possible? I for one 
think we should forget about 194] 


ian volume 50 or 60% higher. We 


thus create the employment. Ii 
we can get close to full employ- 
ment, people will buy. 


There is a greater want and de- 
sire for goods in this country than 
ever before. For some time, peo- 
ple have been unable to get some 
of the products they would like 
to have. They are all ready to 
buy those first autos and refrig- 
erators and yagios and so on. 


products they never’ thought 
they’d be able to buy. More peo- 
ple are eating well today than 
ever before, and they’re going to 
want to continue to do so after 
the war—provided, of course, 
they have the money with which 
to buy. That money can come 
only from jobs. When there is 
full employment, there are mar- 
kets for farm products and for 
the products of business. The 
standard of living remains high. 


What are some of the things 
we need to do to 
kind of economy in which full 
employment or close to it can 
flourish? 

Looking anead for the coming 
months, these are some which 
seem to me important. 


First, we must make certain 
that inflation remains in check. 
After the last war wholesale 
prices rose 45%. There was a mad 
scramble for inventories. The 
price bubble grew bigger and 
bigger. Then in May 1920, the 
bubble burst. 


In a few months, cotton 
prices dropped 75%, beef steers 
fell 58%, wheat fell 64%, hides 
dropped 83% and denims dropped 
64%. Factory payrolls were down 
44%. Profits after taxes fell 101%. 
that is, profits were converted 
into actual losses, which practi- 
cally wiped out all the reserves 
accumulated during the war pe- 
riod. 

Our battle against inflation is 
far from being won. The prob- 
lems that lie ahead are still dif- 
ficult. ; 

No one in OPA wants to con- 
tinue price controls a day longer 
than necessary to prevent infla- 





,tion. But we cannot overlook the 
fact that during the World War I 
period, the worst inflation came 
,after the war was over. This time 
; there may be still greater infla- 


mit prices to soar even as much 

after the Armistice, we shall be 

anv we have yet experienced. 
The OPA’s part in preventing 


this twin disaster is vital. We 
must see to it, with the help of 





volume and concentrate on civil- | 


can if we produce the goods and | 


provide the| 


]one hasn’t prospered, but, by and/ business, labor and agriculture, 


‘that the cost. of living is held 
until the danger of inflation has 


passed. We must be prepared to; 


set new prices on such goods as 
washing machines, radios, electric 
irons, refrigerators and cook 
stoves as promptly as cutbacks in 
war contracts release plant cap- 


acity and manpower for their 
production. We-must be pre- 
pared to set prices promptly for 
the many new and_=é improved 
products which come into busi- 
nesses like yours, so that they 
will start to move over your 


counters to build that much bet- 
ter volume. In setting prices on 


isure to take into consideration 
increased labor costs. We must 
'be sure that our policies do not 
stand in the way of high wage 
rates which are basic to prosper- 
ity. We must take into consid- 
eration increased material costs, | 
too, though in most of the con-| 
sumer durable products’ these 


should not be serious, since prices 
of basic commodities have been 
neld almost level since manufac- 
turers in this field converted to 
| war goods. 

On the other hand we must 
consider wherever possible also 
what technological improvements 
mean in lower costs. And 
finally, we must consider fair 
and reasonable profits to stimu- 


late the improvements in old 
products, to stimulate the new 
products, and indeed the new 


|enterprises which will be ready 
|to go. All this, of course, within 
| che limits of still maintaining our 
|objective of a stable level of 
| prices, for the threat of inflation 
\is far from over. 

Again we must be ready to act 
promptly so that manufacturers 
,}and distributors can move ahead 
quickly and immediately take ad- 
| vantage of the markets which are 


Others have, been introduced to) available today. 


| Last but not least, we must be 
prepared to remove price and 
rent controls in one commodity 
field or community after another 
‘as soon as it is clear that the 
|danger of inflation is over. 

If we can do this job well, I 
| believe we can deveolp a peace- 
‘time structure of prices which 
| will provide a basis for full pro- 
| duction after the war. 


But, of course, that is only a 
| start. Perhaps we ought to say it 
i'this way —an_ unstable® price 
structure can put us off to a poor 
| start and can interfere with get- 
ting peacetime production in sull 
swing. 

To a large extent, it seems to 
me, the final decision as_ to 
whether there will be full produc- 
tion or not lies with business it- 
self. When war-time price con- 
trols are removed, both business 
and Government will breathe a 
sigh of relief. But, actually, some 
of our biggest problems will still 
be ahead. 


In private business before the 
war, it seemed to me there was 
ian increasing tendency among 
some businessmen to set their 
prices at relatively high levels in 
order to secure the largest pos- 
sible profit on each unit of out- 
put. Competition, of course, al- 
ways sets some limit to this prac- 
tice. But, as all of us know, com- 
petition is far from perfect in to- 
day’s economic system. Many a 
business which carries a_ trade 
name and advertises it extensively 
tends to compete more in sales 
efforts than in price reductions. 
This situation is, of course, in 
sharp contrast to what happens in 
agricultural markets where prices 
are set almost entirely by the free 
play of supply and demand. 


A business policy of relatively 
|high prices and high unit profits 








| total profits. High prices limit de- 


| ployment. As employment and 


reconverted items, we must make | 


the products of industry. More 
unemployment and still greater ~ 
| reductions in purchasing power 
result. The stage is thus set for 
collapse, both in agriculture and 
industry, with prolonged depres- 
sion as the aftermath. 

| In view of what we = have 
learned during the war about our 
/enormous. productive capacity, I 
'am confident that the people of 
this country, our industrial war 
| workers, our professional and 
white-collar people, our farmers 
and our businessmen — to say 
nothing of our returning soldiers 
and sailors—will never again be 
content to go back to 1923 or 1938 
| or even 1940. Even at 1240 levels 
of production and wages, esti- 
mates are that there would be 
19,600,000 unemployed. 








I doubt personally whether our 
democratic system of Government 
can stand up under the pressure 
| politics which would result from 
the kind of competition among 
groups who would much prefer to 
divide fairly a larger pie, but who 
| will unquestionably and perhaps 
| rightly seek to protect themselves 
if there aren’t enough jobs and 
goods to go sround. 

Therefore, it seems to me that 
we who have had experience in 
business and in Government share 
a responsibility to put into actual 
; Practice the lessons we have 
learned from the great industrial 
and merchandisinng leaders of 
this generation. 


That lesson, it seems to me, is 
that the major share of reductions 
in costs of production resulting 
from increasing efficiency must 
be handed on to the consumer in 
the form of lower prices and to 
workers in the form of ‘higher 
wages. Both low prices and high 
wages are essential for the devel- 
opment of mass markets. It is an 
experience which strongly sug- 
gests that small profit margins on 
a large volume of production not 
only serve the interest of our 
whole system, but provide larger 
profits to the owners and man- 
agers of business than the oppo- 
site policy of high prices, high 
unit profits and restricted produc- 
tion. 

There is one big opportunity 
for business right there, it seems 
to me, an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility to get those prices as 
low as possible—to tap larger 
and larger markets and to build 
volume and thus create more and 
more jobs. That approach to 
post-war America will in the 
large majority of cases lead to 
larger profits and a sounder busi- 
ness. It will contribute just that 
much to overall prosperity. 


That is a responsibility busi- 
ness has within its own shop. But 
if we're going to reach our goal, 
business men will want to take 
a greater interest than ever in 
the farmer and see what ways 
and means can be devised to see 
to it that farm income is main- 
tained at as nearly its present 
high level as constructive think- 
ing and planning can assure. A 
poor farm economy can only 
wither the size of national mar- 
kets. 

_ If we set our sights on a civil- 
lan economy 50% larger than we 
have today, we must take steps 
to see that agricultural markets 
and prices are sustained. ; 


The maintenance of full pro- 
duction and employment in the 
cities will go a long way toward 
making this possible. 

The farmer, through his own 
organizations, can also help him- 
self a great deal to meet this 
problem, but in the last analysis 
|it seems to me that the govern- 
|ment must itself be prepared to 
assure the conditions for farm 





tionary forces at work. If we per-| does not necessarily result in large | Prosperity—for the sake of the 


farmer, for the sake of the large 


as they did during the two years! mand, sales, production and em-|™arket he provides for business. 


That I think is one of the spots 


inviting a worse depression than | purchasing power are reduced, the| where wise Government action 
total market for both industrial 
| and agricultural products shrinks. 
Farm prices tend to drop rapidly, 
leaving the farmer unable to buy 


can be a tremendous aid to post- 

war prosperity. There are, of 

| course, many others. And I am 
(Continued on page 1364) 
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Tariff Proposals Of Aldrich Condemned 
By Bertrand Hall As Depression-Producing) 


Bertram W. Hall, Secretary of the American Tariff League, took 
exception on Sept. 25 to the tariff proposals of Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
and contends that the proposals are a formula for a nation-wide 


depression. 


The American Tariff League made public on Sept. 25, 


the remarks of Mr. Hall, which we give below in full: 


In his recent report 
Bretton Woods currency 
Winthrop Aldrich joins the cam- 
paign of 
groups for continued drastic re- 


_ duction — even elimination — of 


United States tariffs. 

The campaign is apparently 
aimed at creating an atmosphere 
favorable to extension of the ex- 
piring Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act before the hearings 
begin. 

‘rhat the level of American im- 
port duties even prior to the war 


was among the lowest of the 
world’s great trading nations 
seems to be completely over- 





on thee 
plan, ! as these differences exist, America 


‘is faced with the choice of (1) 


foreign and American | 


looked by these groups. Moreover, | 


since 1934, when the Act went in- 
to effect, more than 1,200 tariff 
rates have been reduced. Nearly 


half were reduced the full 50% 
permissible under the law. Re- 
ductions granted one country 


were automatically extended to 
all other countries, except Ger- 
many. 


The full impact of this vast re-| 
I am too liberal in that estimate: 


writing of our tariff structure has 


not been felt because of the war. | 


Instead of calling for further tar- 
iff reductions, it would seem more 
log:cal to consider the effect on 
our post-war national economy of 
the drastic reductions already 
made. 

The Aldrich report implies that 
our international trade would in- 
crease if tariff protection of our 
industry and agriculture was 
sharply reduced, or even wiped 
out. 

Because our tariff is intended 
to protect us against low-wage 
imports, he assumes that it is a 
restraint on our _ international 
trade. That is not true. Sound 
tariffs act as a stimulant to our 
foreign trade. By helping to main- 
tain American industry and em- 
ployment, they enable us to buy 
more goods abroad. 

The United States Department 
of Commerce recognizes this fact. 


Commenting on the period be- | 


tween World War I and World 
War II, in its recent study, “The 
United States in World Economy,” 
it said: 

“The quantity of imports in the 
aggregate seems... to have been 
directly determined by the trend 
in real economic activity in the 


United States as measured by the | Greece, 


|}country for 


} 


| 


| 
| 


| 


maintaining tariff protection to 
enable domestic workers and 
manufacturers to compete with 
low-wage imports, (2) lowering 
our wage and living standards 
to something approaching those 
abroad, or (3) forcing producers 
employing millions of industrial 
and agricultural workers to go 
out of business. 


How wide these differences are! 


is indicated by the testimony of 
George N. Peek, first administra- 
tor of the Export-Import Bank, 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1940 on extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act: 

“IT used to say that Great Brit- 
ain’s wage levels were 25% below 
ours; Germany’s, 25% below Great 
Britain’s; Italy, 25% below Ger- 
many; and of course Japan clear 
down for whatever they wanted 
to make it. I have been informed, 
however, that I am mistaken; that 


that the British wages are about 
half ours, and not 25% less than 
ours, and others correspondingly 
lower.” 

Until these differences are elim- 
inated, there will be a need in this 
some such wage- 
equalizing factor as the tariff. If 
foreign manufacturers want to see 
our tariffs abolished (and appar- 
ently they do, judging from the 
present campaign) why should 
they not help remove the need for 
them by first working to raise 
living standards in their coun- 
tries? It is a gradual process, to 
be sure, but it is the only one 
which will pave the way for ulti- 
mate reduction or elimination of 
our tariffs without undermining 


| our standards. 


| great 


| 


| 
| 


| 


As a matter of fact, there is a 
deal of misinformation 
about the comparative level of 
United States tariffs. A recent 
survey revealed that, far from be- 
ing highest, our import duties are 
actually among the lowest of the 
world’s great trading nations. Of 
19 nations studied, our tariffs 
were 7th from the bottom, ex- 
ceeded by those of Great Britain. 
Germany, Spain, Argentina, Mex- 
ico, Turkey, Switzerland, Italy. 
Hungary, Egypt and 


index of industrial production and | Brazil. 


to have been little influenced by 
relative changes in price.” 


Surely, Mr. Aldrich has over- 
looked the established fact that 
our country’s foreign trade rises 
during periods of prosperity and 
falls during periods of depression 
—that the greater our prosperity, 
the greater our ability to import. 


In his report, he also declares 
in effect that protection for us 
will be less necessary after the 
war because the markets of the 
world will be short of goods and 
exportable goods of all countries 
will be in demand. 

In other words, because there 
will be a post-war buying spree, 
Mr. Aldrich would abolish for all 
time the protection which enabled 
us to build the world’s greatest 
industrial plant. Suppose we did 
that! Where would we be when 
the buying spree was over? It 


! 


| 


| 


| 





would be as logical to burn one’s | 
umbrella because the sun happens) 


to shine momentarily. 

Furthermore, if it is true, as he 
says, that there will be a market 
for all exportable goods from all 
countries. will it improve things 
if our tariff protection is de- 
stroyed? 

Mr. Aldrich ignores complete- 
ly one of the principal reasons for 
our tariffs: differences in. wage 
and living standards of the United 
States and other nations. As long 


It is not generally understood, 
either, that nearly two-thirds of 
our imports are admitted entirely 
free of duty. No other important 
nation, as far as is known, has so 
large a free list. 

In order to have full production 
after the war, we are told, some- 
thing like 50 million jobs will be 
needed. But our tariffs are al- 
ready below the point where 
many industries feel they can 
maintain employment even at 
pre-war levels, much less post- 
war goals. In fact, some even 
question their ability to survive. 

It has been suggested that 
Americans stop making things 
that other nations can make more 
cheaply, and concentrate on other 
products. Well, suppose we did 
that! Suppose we shut down our 
protected industries! What would 
happen to the millions of work- 
ers now depending on them for a 
living? 

The problem of national secur- 
ity is also completely ignored. In 
the present war, where would this 
country have been, where would 
the United Nations have been, 
without America’s factories and 
agriculture? 

Mr. Aldrich’s suggestions are 
made in the interest of world eco- 
nomic stability. Our best contribu- 
tion to that stability would be the 
maintenance, as far as is practical, 


Wirth Bags Partridge 











| 





Homer Wirth, preferred stock 
trader for Mabon & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City, is} 
shown with the partridge he 
bagged on his last hunting trip at 
Westkill, N. Y. 


Callaway Director 
Of Chemical Bank 


(Continued from first page) 
1938. During this period, Mr. Cal- 
laway made many contributions 
to the development of more wide- 
ly diversified types of cotton 
goods and he was also a construc- 
tive leader in the field of labor 
relations. Mr. Callaway served at 
various times as President of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and as President of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia. 

When Mr. Callaway resigned 
from Callaway Mills in 1938 at the 
age of forty-four, it was for the 
purpose of assisting the South in 
the development of a sound agri- 
cultural economy. He has devoted 
particular attention to the find- 
ing of new crops which are better 
adapted to soil and climatic con- 
ditions of the South than the tra- 
ditional cotton and corn crops. Mr. 
Callaway’s research and experi- 
ments have resulted in his receiv- 
ing national recognition in the 
press of the nation for recently 
launching a plan in Georgia for 
the immediate development of 100 
experimental farms of 100 acres 


each scattered throughout the 
state, sponsored by local civic 
leaders, to demonstrate the ad- 


vantageous uses to which Geor- 
gia’s soil lends itself under proper 
management. His work as Vice- 
Chairman of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation is in a related field, the 
object of which is to provide bet- 
ter nourishment for the people of 
the United States. 





of our own production on a scale 
approaching that by which we be- 
came the United Nation’s arsenal 
in World War II. 


But how this high level of activ- 
ity can be maintained or how 
post-war competition from low- 
wage countries can be met in view 
of our sharply reduced tariffs, 
seriously alarms practical Ameri- | 
can manufacturers. These are the | 
men who must provide employ- | 
ment and meet payrolls. They are | 
confronted with a factual problem, 
not a paper theory. 

It must, therefore, be obvious | 
‘that the maintenance of a sound 
and prosperous internal economy 
will determine the cooperation 
|! which the United States can con- 
| tribute in international economic 
| affairs. Insurance of that prosper- 
‘ity should be the first concern of 
even the most ardent American ' 


internationalists. 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


There is considerable speculation in Canadian financial circles 
concerning a rumored meeting between representatives of the Gov- 


/ernment of Alberta and the representatives of the Bondholders’ Com- 
| mittee. 


The nearest thing to a definite statement was a report that a 


» | “routine” meeting was held in Toronto, at which, according to vague 
_| statements from the supposed par-¢ 
/ ticipants, nothing of a practical 


nature resulted. To close observ- 
ers of the situation, this has had 
the effect of creating a suspicion 
that important developmenis are 
in the offing. 


In the first place, as the last 
meeting of the Province and the 
bondholders ended in a dead- 
lock with no announcement 
concerning a future meeting, 
any convocation of the body ap- 
pointed to arrive at a solution 
of the Alberta debt problem 
certainly can not be described 
as a “routine” meeting. 


Furthermore, it is well known 
that Mr. Manning, the Premier of 
Alberta, has recently devoted con- 
siderable time to this subject and 
it is only logical that such prelim- 
inary study be followed by posi- 
tive action. It is to be hoped that 
whatever the outcome, the facile 
policy of expediency will be 
eschewed and the harder path 
chosen that will lead to a full re- 
habilitation of the credit of Al- 
berta. 


This can be achieved, and 
will be ultimately repaid with 
interest if full recognition is 
given to the question of back 
interest. Otherwise the high 
promise of Alberta eventually 
emerging in the forefront of the 
Canadian provinces will be in- 
deed difficult of fulfillment and 
the proper development of this 
province’s vast natural resources 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


Meanwhile, there has been no 
undue further weakness in Al- 
berta issues which, considering the 
vaguely pessimistic reports em- 
anating from interested parties, is 
perhaps highly significant. 

Otherwise, the recently estab- 
lished general market pattern of 
inactivity and_ selectivity re- 
mained uninterrupted. There was 
still a steady demand for National 
5s of October 1969/49 which ex- 
tended to the 5s of 1970/50 and 
Montreal Harbor 5s of 1969/49. 
Montreals were still available at 
slightly lower prices, but as soon 
as the adjustment period follow- 
ing the debt reorganization is 
past, a few investment orders 
could readily correct this situa- 
tion. 

Internal issues were in renewed 
demand and the Canadian dollar 
in the “free” market further im- 
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proved to 103% discount. “his 
market has been more active of 
late and is attracting increased at- 
tention. During the past year 
there has been a distinct broaden- 
ing of interest and turnover has 
been on a considerably larger 
scale. The fact that it is now 
generally realized that internal 
securities brought down on the 
rate can be resold over the free 
market has contributed in no 
small part to this result. 


The secondary movements that 
have given rise firstly to a weak- 
ening of the rate to 11142% on liqui- 
dation of stale bull positions and, 
secondly, the reaction due to an 
exaggerated following of the weak 
trend, should eventually be suc- 
ceeded by a more definite swing 


REcToR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 } 


caused by offerings in connection + 


with the bonds called or maturing 
Oct. 15. At this time, however, it 
should be possible to acquire in- 
ternal issues on attractive terms. 

Apart from internal bonds, Can- 
adian stocks are now being stud- 


(Continued on page 1364) 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The prospect of an early ending 
of the war in Europe and the 
widespread predictions and belief 
that this will be accompanied by 
a reduction in the Federal tax 
burden have combined to cause 
unsettlement in the municipal 
bond market. This has been re- 
flected in increasing hesitancy on 
the part of buyers and a conse- 
quent diminution in trading 
activity. While prices have re- 
mained fairly stable, the tendency 
in some quarters is to look for a 
lower trend. 

The temper of the market was 
illustrated in the recent termina- 
tion of the syndicate which un- 
derwrote on June 2 the $41,533,000 
Consumers Public Power District 
bonds. 

The unsold portion of the of- 
fering, estimated at about $8,- 
000,000 was divided among the 
group members and later re- 
offered, according to report, at 
prices representing a reduction 
of from 15 to 20 basis points be- 
low the original scale. 


In the original offering, the 
serial maturities from 1955 to 
1971 incl. were priced to yield 
from 180% to 
2.15%, while the term bonds of 


1972 were otfered by the group | 
at par. The serial maturities from | 
1946 to 1954 incl. did not consti- | 


tute part of the public offering 


of the total issue of $41,533,000 as | 


these had been previously placed 
by the syndicate. 

More than $30,000,000 of the 
bonds were sold by the account 
within a few days after the 
formal offering on June 2, and 
this figure included all of the 
term bonds. 


One effect of the syndicate 
action, it was said, was to stimu- 
late investor interest in the un- 
digested portion of the _ issue, 
albeit at the lower prices, and to 
touch off a renewal of interest 
in market offerings generally. 


It was to be expected, of course, 
that the municipal market would 
be affected by the course of 
events in the European war and 
the implications thereof insofar 
as concerns a possible lightening 
of the Federal tax load. Because 
of the tax-exempt feature, such 
instruments naturally have been 
aidg materially pricewise from 
the high level of taxes that has 
been a necessary corrolary of the 
war-time economy. 

Consequently any prospect, 
hewever remote, of a lowering 
of the tax burden logically pre- 

supposes a collateral reduction 
in the value of the tax-exempt 
feature. 

Under the circumstances, the 
obvious tendency is for those in- 


vestors to whom tax-exemption 
now has its greatest appeal to be 


chary of making additional large- | 


scale commitments in municipals 
at current price levels. Whether 
the facts in the case warrant the 
general optimism of'an early les- 
sening of Federal taxes in marked 
degree is, of course, a matter of 
opinion.. One thing is certain, 
however, this being the inevita- 
bility of a downward revision. 


Still another factor of the par- 
tial war-end psychology that has 
had an adverse effect on munici- 
pals in recent weeks is the possi- 
bility that the attendant relaxa- 
tion of some war-time controls 
will set off a wave of municipal 
financing for deferred improve- 
ments and new projects. Such an 
eventuality, it is reasoned, would 
have the effect of nullifying still 
another of the factors that has 
been responsible for raising mu- 
micipal prices to present peak 
levels, namely the scarcity in new 
emissions induced by war-time 
restrictions and shortages of ma- 
terials and manpower. 

There have been various es- 
timates of the probable volume 
of municipal financing in the 
immediate peace years and all 


approximately | 


of these place the total annual 


sales at greatly in excess of the 
$1,000,000,000 average for the 
vears 1934-1941. 

In considering the probable 


amount of financing in the early | 
post-war years, it should be borne 
in mind that many of the projects | 
now being advanced by the States | 
and their local subdivisions pre-| 
suppose large-scale participation | 
in the financing thereof by the} 
Federal government. When one) 
considers that the Federal debt! 
burden at the close of the war) 
will be in the neighborhood of 
$300,000,000,000, it is difficult to 
reconcile the apparent assumption 
of many State and local officials 
that the national government can 
‘conceivably add to its own debt 
burden in order to provide the 
large-scale financial aid contem- 
plated in their plans for post-war 
| public works. We doubt that any- 
one would seriously advocate a 
‘resumption of the ill-fated fiscal! 
and monetary policies followed by 
the New Deal administration 
| throughout the depression period 
of 1933-1940. 


As a matter of fact, the very | 
existence of the several lower | 
levels of government as auton- 
omous units would seem to sug- 
gest that they set the pace in 
putting an abrupt halt te the 
practice of depending on Wash- 
ington to solve their problems. 
The record clearly shews the 
fallacy and dangers of such pro- 

cedure and the damaging results 
| thereof on the entire national 

economy. 





| 


| Furthermore, it is a fact that 
‘the States and their local sub- 
'divisions generally have benefited 
greatly from the war economy. 
They have been able in many 
cases to drastically reduce debts 
as a result of their inability to 
create new obligations and to ac- 
quire substantial surpluses. in 
‘their general funds. These re-: 
sources should be very helpful in 
| providing the funds necessary to 
;}cover the cost of many deferred 
| improvements and to that extent 
lessen their need for creating new 
debts. It should not be necessary 
| to emphasize the need for cau- 
| tion as regards the flotation of 
|new bonds in view of the dis- 
tressful conditions brought about 
|by the casual use of municipal 
credit in the 20’s. 


NY. State Modifies 
Stock Transfer Tax 


Nathaniel Goldstein, New York 
State Attorney General, has ruled 
that no stock transfer tax is pay- 
| able where the securities are de- 
posited in the mail or delivered 
'to a common carrier outside the 
state for transmission either di- 
‘rectly to the purchaser or to a 
|bank or broker, with draft at- 
tached, even though payment or 
acceptance of the draft is to be 
obtained before delivery of the 
stock certificates. 


A ruling of his predecessor de- 
clared stocks delivered to a bank 
or broker in New York City by 
mail were subject to the transfer 
tax. The State Tax Department 
last year interpreted the law to 
exclude from the tax stocks de- 
livered to banks, and later stocks. 
delivered to brokers. 


The Attorney General, in his 
new rulings, as reported in the 
New York ‘“World-Telegram” of 
Sept. 20, holds that the transfer 
tax is payable where securities 
are sent into the state by special 
messenger of the out-of-state 
seller, with instructions to secure 
|payment before delivery of the 
| Stocks. 


| In his ruling the Attorney Gen- 


eral calls attention to “recent 
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Mutual Funds 


(Continued from page 43595 
speculative risks cannet be an- 
ticipated. Neverthe im 
ence has proved that the adop- 
tion of a seund,cofservatir® 
investment program is apt to 
produce better results in the 
long run, than will be obtained 
by speculation in individual 
securities.” 


Nationa! Income 

Keystone Corp., in a recent is- 
sue of Keynetes, presents a chart 
showing national income for each 
year from 1929 through 1943. 

“The striking fact in this pic- 
ture,” states the bulletin, “is that 
the national income for 1943 is 
100% above the level of 1937, a 
relatively good peacetime year, 
and 77% above the level of 1929, 
a boom year.”’... 

“In considering the post-war 
outlook for common stocks, two 
assumptions can be reasonably 
made: 

“(1) National income (and there- 


stantially higher than pre-war; 
““(2) The excess profits tax will 
be removed. 


“These developments could 
create a higher level of corpo- 
rate earnings, which in turn 
eculd provide the basis for a 
substantially higher level for 
steck prices.” 


Tax Savings 
In a new folder entitled “A 
Message for Corporation Execu- 


cusses some of the important tax 
advantages of Manhattan Bond 
Fund to corporations. For a cor- 
poration paying excess profits 
taxes, any income received in the 
form of interest from bond invest- 
ments is taxed at a total rate of 
85144%. However, by investing in 
the shares of Manhattan Bond 
Fund, a corporation need pay’ 
only 6% in taxes on the income 
which it receives in the form of 
dividends, even though the orig- 
inal source of this income is in- 
terest on the bond investments of 
Manhattan Bond Fund. 


Corporation executives who are 
harried with the problem of put- 
ting present-day huge cash sur- 
pluses and reserve funds to work 
will find the solution afforded 
through Manhattan Bond Fund a 
highly interesting one. 


Quarterly Report 

Massachusetts Investers Second 
Fund reports an increase in total 
net assets to $10,636,616 on Aug. 
31, 1944, compared with $10,202,- 
439 three months earlier and $9,- 
438,791 a year ago. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Lord, Abbett—A new booklet 
entitled “Your Investment,’ de- 
scribing the Lord, Abbett organ- 
ization. The current issue of 
Abstracts on “Cracking the Little 
Steel Formula.” Revised portfolio 
folders on Union Common Stock 
Fund “A” and Union Common 
Steck Fund “B.” . .. National Se- 
curities & Research Corp.—Let- 
ters No. 7 in the current series on 
National Stock Series and Indus- 
trial Stock Series. The current 
issue of Investment Timing, in 





legislative tendencies relative to 


the stock transfer tax encouraging | 


the use of the business facilities 
‘of the state.” 


which excess profits taxes on 300 
stocks are tabulated. ... Distrib- 
utors Group—A new 
Steel News, discussing and por- 
lauy arly Cuatie 1011 Tie 


aah Lil- 


~ times 
~ moves to reflect this V-Day 


fore business volume) will be sub- | 


tives,” Hugh W. Long & Co. dis-'| 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs——- 
(Continued from page 1352) 

portant even is #he end of 
European hostilit#es. So sure 
are many people fhat an early 
peace is just aronnd the cor- 
ner that all kinds-of functions 
are being planned, or: have 
been planned, 4o celebrate 
V-Day. The rket, domi- 
nated by humd@n fears and 
hopes, has also made what at 
seems unéxplainable 


philosophy. But, unlike the 
ae 





ee. 
ae Congress Recesses 


nder a concurrent resolution 
agreed to by the Senate and 
House on Sept. 21, Congress voted 
to recess that day until Nov. 14— 

week after the fnational elec- 
tions. Under the “adjournment 
resolution, Congress could be 
called upon to reassemble when- 
ever legislative expediency might 
warrant it. 

In Associated Press advices 
from Washington Sépt. 21 it was 
stated: bs 

Congress began ifs second ex- 
tended vacation of the year 
yesterday, adjourning for an 
electioneering holiday after an 
eight-week session in which it 
passed a program designed to 
cushion the impact .of the war’s 
end on the nation’s economy. 

The principal legislative busi- 
ness of the closifg day was 
unanimous passage i both houses 
of a resolution calling on all na- 
tions to adopt a policy of press 
freedom and free exchange of 
news, as a measure to bolster 
peace. 

The lawmakers will return to 
the capitol Nov. 14, unless re- 
' called sooner, to face a docket that 
|'may include such controversial 
/matters as peacetime compulsory 
'military training legislation. 


lM 
Interesting ‘Rails 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc., 55 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a concise analysis giv- 
_ing valuation for Morris & Essex 
'stock, and prospects for Utica, 
| Chenango and Susquehanna Val- 
i ley Stock. Copies are available 
from the firm upon request. 





' creased financial strength of steel 
/companies. ... Calvin Bullock— 
The September issue of Perspec- 
| tive entitled ‘War and Peace.” ... 
Selected Investments” Co.—A _ re- 
|vised prospectus or Selected 
|American Shares, dated Aug. 31, 
1944... . Bread Street Sales Corp. 
|—A current issue of Items, show- 
ing “the value of constant super- 
vision” in the performance of 
Bread Street Investing Corp... . 
Hare’s Ltd.—A new folder on 
Stock & Bond Group Shares 
which “continue to outperform 
the market.” 
Dividends 

Fundamental Investors, Inc. — 
Quarterly dividend ‘No. 43, 
amounting to 22¢ per share, pay- 
able Oct. 16, 1944, to holders of 
‘record Sept. 30. 
| ‘General Investors Trust — A 
quarterly dividend of 6¢ per share, 
payable Oct. 20. 1944, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 30. 

Investors Mutual—A quarterly 


Oct. 16, 1944, to shareholders of 
record Sept. 30. 


Manhattan Bond Fund — Ordi- 
nary Distribution No. 25 amount- 
ing to 10.6¢ per share and an ex- 
traordinary distribution amount- 
|ing to 17.6¢ per share (for a total 
of 28.2¢ per share), payable Oct. 
16, 1944, to shareholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 5. 


Massachusetts Investers Trust— 





issue of|A quarterly dividend of 20¢ per 


share, payable Oct. 20, 1944, to 
sharenoiders of record Sept. 29. 


dividend of 20¢ per share, payable |: 


average individual, the .mar- 
ket doesn’t reflect or antici- 
|pate these events continu- 
ously. From its action it 
indicates that it has already 
evaluated a sudden peace, and 
if the news does hit now the 
chances are that the market 
will do comparatively little. 


To get back to individual 
stocks, the position taken 
here when a list of 
were advised for purchase re- 
mains the same. 


+ 2 


Allied Mills was bought at 
30. Stop remains at 28. Ex- 
pect. trouble when it reaches 
32 to 33. 


te 





bs 


Bendix was bought at 38%. 


Stock is currently in supply - 


area but don’t think it is im- 
portant enough to account for 
more than a minor setback. 
Hold stock with stop at 38. 


% 


Crown Zellerbach was 
bought at 18. Unlike other 
issues, this one hasn't done 
much on the up-side. Yet 
general market action still 
looks good enough to warrant 


holding. Stop it, however, 
at 17. ; 
Lockheed, bought at 17, 


seems in a good position to set 
off on another leg of its ad- 
vance once market position 
permits it. Across 21, stock 
may have some trouble. Stop 
should be raised from 15 
to 18. 


ot te Pe 


U. S. Steel, bought at 
5812, is still in the red but 
action indicates higher ulti- 
mate prices. 


te 
bad 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those.of the 
Chronicle. They are presented asa 
those of the author only.] : 
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National Housing Head Discusses! Housing Construction Seen As 
Provisions Of G.I. Bill Of Rights Stimulating Re-Employment 


John B. Blandford, Jr., Addressing The American Legion | 
Convention, Says Measure Makes Building, Buying Or) 
Improving A Home Easier To A Veteran Because It; John H. Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank Commissioner, 


Strengthens His Credit, But He Holds That Better | 


Housing Is A Local Responsibility And The Federal Gov- 
_ernment Should Not Replace Local Initiative. 


The full resources of the housing industry and of the National 


Housing Agency must be devoted to the achievement of the goal of a 


good home,¢ 
within his 
means, for the 
returning war 
veteran, Ad- 
m,i-n.1-6-- 
trator John B. 
Blandford, Jr., 
of the NHA, 
told the Na- 
tional Con- 
vention of the 
American Le- 
gion at Chi- 
cago last 
week. 

Discussi n g 
the housing 
provisions. of 
the G. I. “Bill 
of Rights,’ he 
declared: 

“I have confidence that the 

housing industry and the Gov- 
ernment will see to it that the 
goal of good homes for veterans 
does not become a vehicle for 
jerry-building, unreasonable 
prices or excessive financing that 
will impose an undue strain on 
the veterans’ income.” 
_He said that the Legionnaires 
themselves, as veterans of a pre- 
vious war, could effectively join 
with “industry, labor, Govern- 
ment and American citizens in all 
walks of life” in the task of start- 
ing now “to build the foundations 
for a post-victory America that 
will make possible good jobs, 
good homes, and a high standard 
of living for men now on the 
fighting fronts and for all Amer- 
ican citizens.” 

Adoption of the “G. I.” Bill by! 
Congress reflected, Mr. Blandford 
said, the deep interest of the 
American people in the future of 
the returning veterans and con- 
fains a full recognition on the, 
part of Congress “that one of the 
most fundamental hopes of the 
returning veteran will be for a' 
good home.” 

“These are the general provi- 

sions of the Act. The regulations 
will be issued soon, I am told by 
General Hines, the Administrator | 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 
‘ “What the measure means in 
brief is that the way for a veteran 
to build, buy or improve a home 
has been greatly eased because his 
credit has been strengthened. He 
can buy a home without having 
the ready cash for a down pay- 
ment,-if he has a job or income 
which will enable him to repay 
his Joan on easy terms over a long 
period of time.” 

This means; Mr. Blandford said, 

that the way has been paved for 
large numbers of returning vet- 
erans to purchase a home and that 
private lending institutions and 
private building industry are 
keenly interested in a full par-| 
ticipation in the program. 
- He warned, however, that the 
best interests of the veteran must 
.be a paramount consideration, de-| 
claring: 

“Our goal cannot be limited 
merely to selling the largest pos- 
sible volume of homes to vet- 
erans. The ‘G. I. Bill of Rights’ 
very wisely requires that the pur- 
chase price paid by veterans for 
homes financed under the Act be 
reasonable. that the properties be 
suitable for dwelling purposes, 
and that the terms of payment be 
not excessive in relation to the 
veterans’ present and prospective 
earnings.” 

There can be no question that 
good homes rank high among vet- 





John B. Blandford Jr. 


_a broader. job. 





erans’ goals in a peactime world, 
Mr. Blandford declared: 

“After weeks or months or 
years in foxholes or on shipboard 
or in cockpits above the clouds, 
the values of a good home in a 
good neighborhood will. have an 
appeal to them that few of us can 
experience with equal strength. 
They will also recognize, I’m sure, 
that the business of producing 
those homes and neighborhoods 
for all Americans is one of the 
broad avenues towards full pro- 
duction and full employment.” 

Mr. Blandford told the Legion- 
naires ‘how all of the housing 
functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, utilizing’ private enterprise 
to the full wherever possibile, had 
been devoted during the war to 
the problems of providing living 
accommodations for some 4,000,- 
000 workers and their families 
who migrated to the nation’s cen- 
ters of war production. 

“The task of mobilizing an ade- 
quate housing supply for war in- 
dustries is now largely complete,” 
Mr. Blandford said. “Like all 
other basic war programs, it en- 
tailed some hard decisions. We 
were able to use scarce war ma- 
terials only to house the workers 
needed for war production.” 

These he characterized as “the 
harsh necessities of the past,’ and 
as for the immediate future de- 
clared: 

“Today we are entering a pe- 
riod when increasing availability 
of materials permits us to tackle 
This means that 
we will be able to move increas- 
ingly on the needs of families of 
military personnel and returning 
veterans. 

“Moreover, we're working con- 
tinuously with the War Produc- 
tion Board in the hope that fol- 
lowing the collapse of Germany 
the green light may be turned on 
for an immediate start toward a 
fully adequate housing supply for 
returning veterans, military fam- 








,duction. I see no occasion for se- | 


ilies and all American families in. 


need of housing.” 

To remedy the country’s short- 
age of decent housing will, Mr. 
Blandford .declared, be “one of 
the biggest assignments and high- 
est challenges in post-war Amer- 
ica. 

“In. striving for good homes for 
veterans and for all American 
families, no sector of American 
society has a greater responsibil- 
ity than our cities, towns and vil- 
lages,” he said. “Housing is a lo- 
cal responsibility — the Federal 
Government should assist commu- 
nities in their housing problems 
where such assistance is needed 
and wanted, but it cannot and 
should not attempt to replace lo- 
cal initiative and local decisions.” 


Mr. Blandford said that cities 
and towns should welcome their 
home-coming veterans with iong 
range community plans “that will 
offer them the tangible prospect 
of a well-rounded, satisfying civil- 
ian life.” 

“While much of the actual work 
in these directions,’ he continued, 
“must wait-until we can all get 
cown to business on peacetime 
production, it is up to our cities 
and towns to get busy now on 
plans and preparations for future 
community development that will 
be worthy of the fighting men 
who will live in them. 

“We have a dual task on the 
home front taday. Our first duty 
is to keep up the flow of weapons 











After Germany's Downfall 


Tells Northeastern Federal 


Savings League Not To 


Expect A Widespread Upsurge Of Home Building 


‘Immediately As The Manufacture And Distribution Of 


Building Materials Will Require Considerable Time. 


Although we should not count on a widespread upsurge of home 
building immediately after the downfall of Germany, the construc- 


tion of houses 
will constitute 
a huge and 
continuing 
impetus to- 
ward re-em- 
ployment after 
full peace re- 
turns, John H. 
Fahey, Com- 
missioner. of 
the Federal 
Home Loan 
Bank Admin- 
istration, de- 
clared before 
the annual 
meeting of the 
N ortheastern 
Federal Sav- 
ings League at 
Swam vscott 
Mass., earlier this month. 

“We all know that one of the 
nation’s important shortages is in 
the satisfactory homes for our 
people,” he said. 
history has there been a greater 
demand for more and better hous- 
ing nor a greater determination 
to supply the need more effi- 





‘ 


~ John H. Fahey 


ciently and less expensively than | 


in the past. 
“But resumption of:the manu- 


facture and distribution of build-| 
ing materials after victory in Eu-| 


rope will take more time than 


many anticipate. We must realize | 
too that the Government is utiliz- | 


‘Annual Meeting Of U. S. Savings & Loan 
Association To Be Held In Ghicago In November 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the United States Savings 
and Loan League will be held in Chicago, Nov. 13-15, John F. Scott, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, President, announced to savings and loan asso- 
ciation and cooperative bank managers. 
since the war started, the meeting of the nationwide organization will 


ing almost all of the nation’s out- 
put of lumber for war purposes— 
a large part of which will be 
needed until Japan 


is the question of when seasoned 


woods will be available in great} 


quantities. 

“In the housing field as well as 
in other business, we will have 
some problems to solve in the 
transition from-.all-out war pro- 


rious concern about it, however. | 
We are not unprepared to deal} 
for | 
they have been under examina- | 


with adjustment difficulties, 


tion for a long time. Innumerable 
post-war committees have been 
engaged in housing studies and 


should be able to help in sur- | 


mounting problems. 


“Certainly there will be no lack | 


of money to finance the construc- 


tion and purchase of homes on the) 


most attractive terms the country 


has ever known. For instance, the | 


Federal Home Loan Bank System 
is equipped as never before to 
fulfill the reserve credit needs of 
its 3,700 member savings and loan 


associations and cooperative! 


banks, which are placing them- 


selves in readiness to finance a/§ 


large proportion of the home buy- 
ers of the nation. 


“Undoubtedly the country will 
be prepared to deal more intelli- 
gently with post-war adjustment 
than it was after World War I. 


Contrary to assertions made by | 


some critics, the departments and 
agencies of government most con- 


to the front lines on a scale that 
will hasten the return of our vic- 
torious armies and navies. Our 
second duty is to get ready for 
that day of victory so that our re- 
turning veterans can join us with 


full energy in building a peace-| 
time America fully justifying the 


valor, blood and sweat being ex- 
pended to win the war. 

“We must keep buckled down 
on both these jobs.” 


>} a 


“Never in our | 


is defeated. | 
Even after Japan goes down, there | 


cerned with conversion problems | 





| have long been diligently block- 
ing out transition plans. 


“Private industry, of course, 
has not neglected the problem. 
For more than a year and a half 
nearly 200 research institutions 
and business organizations have 
been engaged in post-war plan- 
|ning. Thirty-nine of these are 
| government; 158 represent private 

business. 

“There is hardly an intelligently 
|managed large company in the 
|; country which has not long been 
| figuring what it should do as soon 
|as the war is over. Their calcula- 
|tions have been based upon an 
end of Germany by early winter 
and their finish of Japan about a 
year later. There should, there- 
fore, be no great shock if we 
prove to be ahead of schedule in 
both Europe and the Far East. 

“Most of our great corporations 
have accumulated large reserve 
funds for change-over activities, 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and the _ rehabilitation of 
plants. Our banks and other types 
|of lending institutions have more 
money to place at the disposal of 
| business than any country ever 
had in history. Ten years ago no 
one would have imagined such an 
accumulation of savings as we 
have in this country today. If we 
are not able to utilize to the great- 








est advantage all of our facilities 
it will be an indictment of our 
intelligence. 

“When we survey our war pro- 
duction achievements—and con- 
sider the skill and resourcefulness 
our fighting men have shown— 
we certainly should conclude that 
there is something the matter with 





us if we are unable to deal with 
, the problems of peace so as to 
| provide dependable employment 
| and raise the standard of living 
| of the American people to a level 
| beyond anything we have been 
able to visualize.” 





In keeping with custom 


be confined strictly to business sessions, discussing loans to veterans 


/ and other im- 
mediate con- 
| cerns. 

Looming 
largest on 
their program 
is the whole 
matter of 
gearing the 
plans of these 
specialized 
| home financ- 
ing institu- 
tions to carry 
a large part of 
the load of 
lending under 
Title III of 
the G. I. Bill 
of Rights. It 
is anticipated 
that the Rules 
and Regulations which have been 
_pending since the bill passed 
in late June will have been 
formulated by the time of this 
/ meeting, and the get-together in 
| Chicago will give a strong im- 
petus to the immediate swinging 
into action of this lending pro- 
gram. An entire day will be de- 
voted to a lending clinic, in which 
this special plan for veterans, and 
other proposals for streamlined 
lending operations, such as the 
US Loan Plan, proposed by the 
Postwar Program Committee of 
the League, will be the chief sub- 
jects. The savings and loan and 
cooperative bank groups have 
been studying this latter plan for 
an increase in postwar home 
ownership since last May. 

The Board of Directors of the 


United States League will meet on 
‘Saturday, November 11 and the 





John F. Scott 


@ 





_Executive Council on November 
12. There will also be meetings 
of some twenty committees of the 


m | organization, whose agenda has 


\a bearing on the problems of the 
‘times, such as savings and loan 
association functions in the recon- 
version period, which have meet- 
ings scheduled the two days pre- 
| ceding the formal gathering of all 
| the representatives of the busi- 
ness who attend. 


Investments Of Public In 
Sav. & Loan Assn’s 
Reached New High 


Investments of the public held 
by savings and loan associations 
increased during the first half of 
1944 by $406,000,000 or 37% more 
than the rise for the same period 
in 1943, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration reported on 
August 26. Assets of these insti- 
tutions totalled about $7,000,000,- 
000 at the end of June. The in- 
crease not only reflects the swell- 
ing tide of war-time savings but 
a relative decline in the amount 
of investors’ funds withdrawn 
from such institutions, officials of 
the Bank Administration said. All 
classes of thrift associations it is 
added reported net gains in share 
capital for the 6 months. Associa- 
tions operating under insurance of 
accounts through 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 


poration experienced the largest 











growth—$333,000,000, to a total 


of approximately $3,900,000,000. 


the Federal ™ 
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Roosevelt Accuses Republicans 
Of Fraud And Falsification 


(Continued from page 1353) t 
nave occurred—strikes that have} Publican depression, but a Demo-. 


There were some—in the Con- 
gress and out—who raised their 
voices against our preparations 
for defense—before and after 1939 
—as hysterical war - mongering, 
who cried out against our help to 
the Allies as provocative and dan- | 
gerous. | 

We remember those voices. 

They would like to have us for-| 
get them now. But in 1940 and) 
1941 they were loud voices. 
pily they were a minority and— 
fortunately for ourselves, and for 
the world—they could not stop, 
America. 

There are some politicians who 
kept their heads buried deep in 
the sand while the storms of Eur- 
ope and Asia were headed our 
way, who said that the lend-lease 
bill “would bring an end to free 
government in the United States,” 
and who said “only hysteria en- 
tertains the idea that Germany, 
Italy or Japan contemplate war 
upon us.” 

These very men are now asking 
the American people to intrust to 
them the conduct of our foreign 
policy and our military policy. 

What the Republican leaders 
are now saying in effect is this: 
“Oh, just forget what we used to 
say; we have changed our minds 
now—we have been reading the 
public-opinion polls about these 
things, and we now know what 
the American people want. Don’t 
leave the task of making the peace 
to those old men who first urged 
it, and who have already laid the 
foundations for it and who have 
had to fight all of us, inch by 
inch, during the last five years to 
do it—just to turn it all over to 
us. We'll do it so skillfully—that 
we won't lose a single isolationist 
vote or a single isolationist cam- 
paign contribution.” 

There is one thing I am too old 
for —I cannot talk out of both 
sides of my mouth at the same 
time. 

This Government welcomes all 
sincere supporters of the cause of 
effective world collaboration in 


Hap- | 





the making of a lasting peace. 
Millions of Republicans all over| 
the nation are with us—and have, 
been with us—in our unshakeable 
determination to build the solid. 
structure of peace. And they, too, | 
will resent this campaign talk by; 
those who first woke up to the: 
facts of imternational life a few 
short months ago—when they be- 
gan to study the polls of public 
opinion. 

Those who today have the mili- 
taly responsibility for waging this 
‘war in all parts of the globe are 
not helped by the statements of 
men, who, without responsibility 
and without knowledge of the 
facts, lecture the chiefs of staff 
of the United States as to the best 
means of dividing our armed 
forces and our military resources 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
between the Army and the Navy, 
and among the commanding gen- 
erals of the different theaters of 
war, and I may say that those 
commanding generals are making 
good in a big way. 

When I addressed you four 
years ago, I said: “I know that 
America will never be disappoint- 
ed in its expectation that labor 
will always continue to do its 
share of the job we now face, and 
do it patriotically and effectively 


” 


and unselfishly. ar 


Today we know that America 
has not been disappointed. In his 
order of the day when the Allied 
armies first landed in Normandy, 
General Eisenhower said: “Our 
home fronts have given us over- 
whelming superiority in weapons 
and munitions of war.” 





I know those labor  baiters 
among the opposition who are 
there but who, instead of calling! 


attention to the achievements of. 


labor in this war, prefer to pick 
on the occasional strikes that 


been condemned by every respon- 
sible national labor leader— want 
to say, parenthetically, all but 
one. And that one labor leader, 
incidentally, is not conspicuous 
among my supporters. 

Labor baiters forget that, at our 
peak, American labor and man- 
agement have turned out air- 
planes at the rate of 109,000 a year; 
tanks—57,000 a year; combat ves- 
sels—-573 a year; landing vessels— 
31,000 a year; cargo ships—19,- 
000,000 tons a year, and Henry 


| Kaiser is here tonight I am glad 


to say; and small arms ammuni- 
tion—23 billion rounds a year. 

But a strike is. news, and gen- 
erally appears in shrieking head- 
lines—and, of course, they say 
labor is always to blame. 

The fact is that, since Pearl 
Harbor, only one-tenth of 1% of 
man-hours have been lost by 
strikes. But even those candidates 
who burst out in election-year af- 
fection for social legislation and 
for labor in general still think you 
ought to be good boys and stay 
out of politics. And above all, they 
hate to see any working man or 
woman contribute a dollar bill 
to any wicked political party. 
Of course, it is all right for 
large financiers and industrialists 
and monopolists to contribute 
tens of thousands of dollars— 


but their solicitude for that 
dollar which the men and women 
in the ranks of labor con- 


tribute is always very touching. 

They are, of course, perfectly 
willing to let you vote — unless 
you happen to be a soldier or 
sailor overseas, or a merchant 
seaman carrying the munitions of 
war. In that case they have made 
it pretty hard for you to vote— 
for there are some political can- 
didates who think they may have 
a chance if only the total vote is 
small enough. 

And while I am on the subject 
of voting let me urge every Amer- 
ican citizen—man and woman— 
to use your sacred privilege of 
voting, no matter which candi- 
date you expect to support. Our 
millions of soldiers and sailors 
and merchant seamen have been 
handicapped or prevented from 
voting by those politicians and 
candidates who think they stand 
to lose by such votes. You here 
at home have the freedom of the 
ballot. Irrespective of party, you 
should register and vote this No- 
vember. That is a matter of good 
citizenship. ‘ 

Words come easily, but they do 
not change the record. You are 
old enough to remember ‘what 
things were like for labor in 1932. 

You remember the closed banks 
and the bread lines and the star- 
vation wages; the foreclosures of 
homes and farms, and the bank- 
ruptcies of business; the “Hoover- 
villes,” and the young men and 
women of the nation facing a 
hopeless, jobless future; the closed 
factories and mines and mills; the 
ruined and abandoned farms; the 
stalled railroads and the empty 
docks; the blank despair of a 
whole nation—and the utter im- 
potence of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 


You remember the long hard 
road, with its gains and its set- 
backs, which we have traveled to- 
gether since those days. 


Now there are some politicians, 
of course, who do not remember 
that far back. and some who re- 
member but find it convenient to 
forget. But the record is not to 
be washed away that easily. 


The opposition has already im- 
ported into this campaign the 
propaganda technique invented by 
the dictators abroad. The tech- 
nique was all set out in Hitler’s 
book—and it was copied by the 
aggressors of Italy and Japan. Ac- 


| hood; 


always a big one, for its 


very fantastic nature will make 


| it more credible—if only you keep 





cording to that technique, you , 


should never use a small false- 


repeating it over and over again. 

For example, although I rubbed 
my eyes when I read it, we have 
been told that it was not a Re- 


cratic depression from which this 
nation has been saved—that this 
Administration is responsible for 
all the suffering and misery that 
the history books and the Ameri- 
can people always thought had 
been brought about during the 
12 ill-fated years when the Re- 
publican party was in power. 
Now, there is an old and some-| 


what lugubrious adage which} 
says: “Never speak of rope in the 
house of one who has. been 
hanged.” In the same way, if I} 


were a Republican leader speak- 
ing to a mixed audience, the last) 
word in the whole dictionary that | 
I think I would use is that word! 
“depression.” 

For another example, I learned 
—much to my amazement—that | 
the policy of this Administration | 
was to keep men in the Army 
when the war was over, because 
there might be no jobs for them 
in civil life. 

Why, the very day that this fan- 
tastic charge was first made a 
formal plan for the method of| 
speedy discharge from the Army} 
had already been announced by 
the War Department — a plan) 
based upon the wishes of the sol- | 
diers themselves. 

This callous and brazen false- | 
hood about demobilization was an 
effort to stimulate fear among 
American mothers, wives and 
sweethearts. And, incidentally, it) 
was hardly calculated to bolster 
the morale of our soldiers and 
sailors and airmen fighting our 
battles all over the world. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous of | 
these campaign falsifications is| 
the one that this Administration | 








failed to prepare for the war 
which was coming. I doubt 
whether even Goebbels would 


have tried that one. For even he 
would never have dared hope that 
the voters of America had already. 
forgotten that many of the Re- 
publican leaders in the Congress 
and outside the Congress tried to 
thwart and block nearly every at- 
tempt which this Administration 
made to warn our people and to 
arm this nation. Some of them 
called our 50,000-airplane pro-| 
gram fantastic. Many of those) 
very same leaders who fought ev- 
ery defense measure we proposed | 
are still in control of the Repub-| 
lican party, were in control of its 
national convention in Chicago, | 
and would be in control of the) 
machinery of the Congress and of| 
the Republican party in the event) 
of a Republican victory this fall. | 


There Republican leaders have} 
not been content with attacks. 
upon me, or my wife, or my sons| 
—they now include my little dog, | 
Fala. Unlike the members of my 
family, he resents this. Being a 
Scottie, as soon as he learned’ that 
the Republican fiction writers had 
concocted a story that I had left 
him behind on an Aleutian island 
and had sent a destroyer back to 
find him at a cost to the taxpayers 
of two or three or 20 million dol- 
lars— his Scotch soul was furious. 
He has not been the same dog 
since. I am accustomed to hearing 
malicious falsehoods about myself 
—such as that old, worm-eaten 
chestnut that I have represented 
myself as indispensable. But I 
think I have a right to object to 
libelous statements about my dog. 


But we all recognize the old 
technique. The people of this 
country know the past too well to 
be deceived into forgetting. Too 
much is at stake to forget. There 
are tasks ahead of us which we 
must now complete with the same 
will and skill and intelligence and 
devotion which have lready led us 
so far on the road to victory. 

There is the task of finishing 
victoriously this most terrible of 
all wars as speedily as possible 





| culture—have the same will to do 


| inflation. 


|ing soldiers, the workers by their 


international machinery to assure 
that the peace, once established, 
will not again be broken. 

And there is the task which we 
face here at home—the ask of re- 
converting our economy from the 
purposes of war to the purposes of 
peace. 

These peace-building tasks were 
faced once before, nearly a gen- 
eration ago. They were botched 
by a Republican administration. 
That must not happen this time. 


We will not let it happen this 
time. 

Fortunately, we do not begin 
from scratch. Much has been 
done. Much more is under way. 
The fruits of victory this time 


will not be apples to be sold on 
street corners. 

Many months ago, this Admin- 
istration set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for an orderly peace-time 
demobilization. The Congress has; 
now passed legislation continuing! 
the agencies needed for demobili- 
zation—with additional powers to 
carry out their functions. 

I know that the American peo-| 
ple—business and labor and agri- 


' 


for peace what they have done for | 
war. And I know that they can| 


sustain a national income which! 


will assure full production and} 


| full employment under our demo- | 


cratic system of private enter- 
prise, with government encour- 
agement and aid whenever and/| 
wherever it is necessary. | 


The keynote of all that we pro-| 
pose to do in reconversion can be) 
found in the one word—“jobs.” 


We shall lease or dispose of our, 


cilities and our surplus war prop-| 
erty and land on the basis of how} 
they can best be operated by pri- 
vate enterprise to give jobs to the) 
greatest number. 


We shall follow a wage policy 
which will sustain the purchasing 
power of labor—for that means, 
more production and more jobs. 


The present policies of wages 
and prices were conceived to 
serve the needs of the great 
masses of the people. They stopped 
They kept prices on a 
stable level. Through the demo-| 
bilization period policies will be) 
carried out with the same objec-| 
tive in mind—to serve the needs. 
of the great masses of the people. | 


This is not the time in which) 








| men can be forgotten as they were | 


in the Republican catastrophe 
which we inherited. The return- 


machines, the farmers in_ the) 
field, the miners, the men and 
women in offices and shops, do 
not intend to be forgotten. 


They know they are not sur-| 
plus. Because they know that) 
they are America. 


We must set targets and objec-| 
tives for the future which will 
seem impossible to those who live 
in and are weighted down by the} 
dead past. | 


We are even now organizing the} 
logistics of the peace just as Mar-| 
shall, King, Arnold, MacArthur, | 
Eisenhower and Nimitz are organ- | 


izing the logistics of this war. | 


The victory of the American 
people and their allies in this war | 
will be far more than a victory) 
against Fascism and reaction and) 
the dead hand of despotism and) 
of the past. The victory of the 
American people and their allies 
in this war will be a victory for) 
democracy. It will constitute such 
an affirmation of the strength and_/| 
power and vitality of government, 
by the people as history has) 
never before witnessed. | 

With that affirmation of the! 
vitality of democratic government 
behind us, that demonstration of 
its resilience and its capacity for| 


Outlook For Post-War 
Prosperily 


(Continued from page 1360) 
not thinking of restrictive con- 
trols when I say wise Govern- 
ment action. I am. thinking 
rather of measures which can be 
taken to encourage and stimulate 
business and to maintain markets 
for business, so that businessmen 
will be planning in terms of mar- 
kets which demand high levels of 
production and employment. 

Of course, Government control 
cannot ever generate the spark 
that motivates the economic sys- 
tem. But intelligent business, I 
think, needs intelligent Govern- 
ment to help create the proper 
climate for prosperity. The Gov- 
ernment, I think, can help indus- 
try, agriculture and labor to make 
full use of the improvements in 
methods of production which 


|have developed during the war. 


If these instruments are _ used 
boldly and quickly, it is highly 
probable that they will not have 
to be used extensively. If busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor recog- 
nize that the Government is 
fully prepared to help in main- 
taining high levels of production 
and employment, all three groups 
will, of themselves, make the de- 
cisions which contribute toward 
this objective. If workers are not 
constantly faced with the fear of 
unemployment, they will spend 
their earnings and thus provide 
the markets for the goods which 
they produce. If agriculture is 


‘assured that its markets and prices 


will be supported, it will plan 


| Government-owned plants and fa- | to produce the feed and textiles 


which our people need and will 
be able to buy if industry is run- 


| ning in high gear. 


In summary, a choice between 
two alternatives faces us. If we 
fumble the ball and make no con- 
certed cooperative effort to reach 
the common goal of making full 
use of our productive capacity, 
we face a future of unemploy- 


ment and chronic depressions. 
Pressure groups, including a large 
body of disillusioned soldiers, 


will soon be waging a desperate 
but fruitless fight over the dis- 
tribution of a meager scarcity. 


But if we look back just long 
enough to remind ourselves of 
what a production job we’ve per- 
formed in this war and what that 
job has meant in terms of em- 
ployment and markets for busi- 
ness, and then look forward and 


(devise ways to turn that same 


capacity loose on _ peacetime 
America, we'll have an economy 
running along at 150 billion dol- 
lars and up. Let’s not say we can 
hit those levels only in time of 
war. Let’s not be satisfied with 
the use of only half our resources, 
our brains and our productive 
power, let’s set our sights high. 
Let’s get farmer, laborer, busi- 
nessman, etc., and Government 
each to put shoulder to the wheel. 
If each does that intelligently and 
vigorously, we'll reach the goal. 
a, 

e Ss8 
Canadian Securities 
(Continued from page 1561) 

ied attentively by financial inter- 
ests in this country, and such 
companies as the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., with promising post-war 
prospects are well worthy of close 
examination. 


Turning to future developments, 
there still appears little possibility 





of increased market activity. The . 


wealth of discussion that is taking 
place concerning the probable re- 
duction of taxation should not be 
hatmful to Canadian securities, 
and on the contrary could be ben- 
eficial in view of the trend in 
favor of fully taxable issues. We 





and the least cost of lives. 
There is the task of setting up 


Sata: Py gee ‘might also be approaching the 
Gnowledge of our own strength, Stage when the multiple pay fea- 
and power—we move forward! ture of most Canadian bonds will 
with God’s help to the greatest; have a definite market value, 
epoch of free achievement by free especially as the subject of for- 
men the world has ever known or eign exchange is becoming a topic 


imagined possible. ‘of popular interest. 
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Excess Profits Taxes And 
The Electric Utilities 


(Continued from first page) 


flow, is the non-realistic basis, 
so far as electric utilities are 
concerned, which the Revenue Act 
provides for the computing of ex-+ 
cess profits. By failing to allow 
fully for the charges on the addi- 
tional utility plant required to 
produce the additional revenue 
earned by utilities in any year 
over those of the base period, the 
very name “excess profits” be- 
comes a misnomer so far as the 
utilities are concerned. This is 
especially the case with an in- 
dustry which, like the utilities, 
has such a high ratio between in- 
vestment and revenue. With the 
average well-developed industrial 
concern, fixed charges on plant 
investment are a relatively small 
item in total costs (about 1.67% 
in 1943); but with the utilities 
such charges now total 25% of the 
total cost of doing business. 


Government Competition 


2. In connection with steep ad- 
ditions to the rates in other brack- 
ets of corporate taxation, the ex- 
cess profits tax has raised total 
utility taxes to a level where the 
exemption from Federal taxes, 
enjoyed by governmentally-owned 
utilities, makes their competitive 
position, compared to taxpaying 
utilities, a very threatening one. 
Five years ago, when Federal 
taxes took but 5% of operating 
revenue, skillful management 
could easily overcome the handi- 
cap; but today, when they take 
over three times as large a pro- 
portion of revenue, the margin 
between business management 
and political management be- 
comes much more difficult to 
overcome by the greater efficiency 
of the former. 


Rate Reduction 


3. Some regulatory bodies have 
maintained that in utility rate 
cases excess profits taxes should 
not be allowed as a part of the 
cost of operation, even though 
such taxes cost real money, just 
like payroll, coal or _ interest 
charges. Latterly, the proposition 
has been advanced by some public 
bodies that excess profits should 
be eliminated by the simple de- 
vice of reducing rates, and that 
this should be done regardless of 
its obvious effect in reducing Fed- 
eral revenues required to finance 
the war. 

With this brief statement of the 
case, let us now consider the sub- 
ject as it has developed in recent 
months. 

The general burden of war taxes 
is one that should be shared by 
every element in the country and 
the utilities must carry their share 
like every other business or in- 
dividual. Except for the failure 
of the act to allow fully for the 
special investment situation that 
utilities face due to their inherent 
nature, the utilities have recog- 
nized the impelling necessities of 
the demands of war and have felt 
that the only thing that can per- 
manenrtly decrease tax burdens 
will be the end of the war itself. 
The proposition of a permanent 
change in electric rates in order to 
relieve a temporary tax condition 
is. nowever, a very serious mat- 
ter, requiring careful study if 
great damage is to be avoided. 


tric utility revenues from indus- 
trial or special war plants in- 
creased $385 (million). With 42% 
of this due solely to increase in 
load factor, and even assuming 
that the differential rate on such 
increase would be say one-half 
of the average overall power rate, 
this means that over $80 (million) 
of this growth would be due to 
disappear automatically as soon 


|rations, would seriously menace 
i; the financing of the war. This 
| viewpoint received a rude jolt this 
| past, summer when the Secretary | 
of the Treasury announced that 


such loss of revenue would, as the press of war production 
not be resisted by him _ if; ends. It will be noted that this 
electric rates only were’ in-, amount, which is due for eclipse 


after the war, is greater than the 
theoretically possible rate reduc- 
tion of $62 (million) indicated by 
the factually computed increase in 
profits due to the war. 


i volved. The utilities have known | 
for a number of years that under 
the New Deal their own govern- 
ment was their most determined 
enemy, but they did not realize 
ithat this enmity had reached a} : : : 
scale of vindictiveness which put Breakdown of War Revenues 
them in a position lower than the | In further confirmation of the 
external enemies of the country. | temporary and abnormal nature 
However, the mere willingness of | Of. the fundamental ratios in the 
the government in this instance to | Utility business, which the war has 
trade “winning the war’ for| brought in its train, we have but 
“soaking the utilities’ does not|to consider the breakdown of 
dispose of the economic facts of} utility war revenues. In the last 
the situation. pre-war year (1939) industrial 
The matter has been compli- power revenues comprised 26.5% 


: otal f the elec- 
cated by the fact that some State of the total revenues o 
utility commissioners have felt tric utilities. Yet in 1943 the rev- 


. ‘ from industrial and war 
sincerely that the very existence phen iN “ 
of anything called “excess profits” loads accounted for 60% of the 
meant that the Camnilesion had entire gain in revenues over 1939. 
been negligent in its work of Thus Pde ve one-half the gain 
regulating the rates of the utility mn industrial power vee oy 
which had such excess profits. rete: Me lel aor PR gover Boone 
In order to try to resolve these | and therefore ; 
questions, let us look at the facts. ore as temporary as the 


war itself. 


From 1939 (the last pre-war year) 
to 1943, operating revenues of the 
electric utility industry increased 
$659 (million) and gross corporate 
income (the net amount available 
for a return on the investment) 
decreased $48 (million). During 
this same period, the net increase 
in plant investment (total expend- 
itures, less replacements) was $1,- 
171 (million). Seven per cent re- 
turn on this added investment 
would be $82 (million). So the 
decrease in gross corporate in- 





come on a factual basis would 
have been 48 + 82 or $130 (mil- 
lion). Excess profits taxes paid in 
1943 were $192 (million). Conse- 
quently, the increase in net, fac- | 
tually computed, before any ex- | 
cess profits taxes, was about $62 | 
(million.) This difference repre- | 
sents about 2.2% of the operating | 
revenues of 1943; hence, a de-| 
crease in revenues from the rates | 
of 2.2% would theoretically wipe | 
out any factually computed ex-| 
cess profits.} 


This, however, does not fairly | 
dispose of the question as a matter | 
of permanent rate reduction. We} 
must first examine the nature of | 
the changes in earnings that oc- | 
curred between the last pre-war | 
year (1939) and the maximum) 


war year (1943). 


War Investment Revenue Ratios, 
Not Normal 

In the first place, it is obvious | 
from the figures just stated, show- | 
ing the relationship of gain in| 
operating revenue to the increase | 


War Effect on Industry 
As A Whole 


Further light is cast on this sub- 
ject by approaching it from the 
general industrial angle. As I 
have pointed out recently.? the 
figures going back for 15 years 
show a very close, constant rela- 
tionship between the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial 
Production and the consumption 
of electric energy in industry. 
This index in turn has _ been 
broken down by the Federal Re- 
serve Board between war and 
civilian production, respectively— 
their division for the year 1943 
being: two-thirds war and one- 
third civilian. Moreover, the 
magnitude of the war index alone 
for that year is larger than any 
civilian total ever achieved in any 
previous year in the nation’s his- 
tory. This again emphasizes the 
temporary nature of the war 
power load in the underlying 


| growth of the country. 


The facts and figures I have 
presented seem to demonstrate 
that, at least for the electric utility 
industry as a whole, any excess 
profits that may have appeared 
during the war (whether as re- 
ported or as factually corrected 
for offsetting fixed charges) are 
solely a war phenomenon, which, 
based on their origin, nature and 
relative magnitude, will disappear 
with the end of the war industrial 
effort and would never have 
arisen but for the special effects 
produced by the war itself. That 


in net plant to be 1 to 1.78, that| is to say, they do not represent 
the nature of those increased rev-| either a normal condition or one 
enues was far from normal. This| which could have arisen, other 
ratio over the years has averaged | things being equal, but for the 
about 1 to 5. This conclusion, | war. 

based on financial data, is con-| This being the case, any general 
firmed by physical factors. The) reduction of rates based on cur- 
analysis of growth in energy out-| rent conditions would be most un- 
put from 1939 to 1943 shows that! fair to the utilities, since the re- 
42% of it was due to increased | turn to relatively normal civilian 
load factor. Energy growth from | conditions, which is right now be- 
this source is, from its very na- | ginning clearly to appear, will 





' 
} 


| 


; would therefore disappear as soon 
as peace-time conditions were re- | 


ture, due to war conditions and 


War Financing vs. Local Relief. | stored. 


When this proposition of rate 
reduction first came up there was 
a substantial body of public opin- 
ion which held that there was a 


principle of diverting revenues | 
from the Federal Treasury to local | 


citizens (through the route of spe- 
cial local taxes or rate reductions 


or customer refunds) was not only 


unpatriotic, but represented a pol- 
icy which, if applied to all corpo- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


i 


_automatically make them inade- 


quate to produce that fair rate of 
return which is needed to keep 
the utilities soundly able to fi- 


nance the service to the public— 


Effect of War Load Factor 
Is Temporary 


In order to translate this into 





‘The actual increase reported in | 
net income (before payment of 
excess profits taxes) in 1943 over 
1939 was, of course, $144 (million), | 
due to inadequate allowance in 
the Revenue Act for charges on 
increased investment. 


'to perform which 
| function. 


war to be financed and that the | €arnings figures, it may be noted | Relief Should Be As Temporary 


is their sole 


As the Conditions Requiring It 
It would be idle to maintain 
(and I do not do so) that no “ex- 
cess profits,” as defined in the 





2“What Have We to Sell?” paper 
to Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chi- 
cago, April 5, 1944. 


‘through the tax route, 90% 


| that between 1939 and 1943 elec- Revenue Act, have arisen with 


utility operation during the war; 
but we can and do maintain that, 
of 
them have been devoted to the 
prosecution of this greatest war of 
all time, not to the enrichment of 
stockholders. If any State regu- 
latory commission or any local 
taxing body should feel that it has 
the duty, for the local relief of 


their constituents, to drain excess | 


profits taxes away from the serv- 
ice of the nation in this great 


} 
i 


emergency, then the fair and fac- | 


tual procedure should be to do so 
in the form of either (1) customer 
refunds for a specific year, or (2) 
special taxes which will expire 
with the end of the war emer- 
gency. 


Relationships Change 
Very Slowly 


Whether or not.one may agree 
with the force of all the points 
that have been brought up herein, 
it is common knowledge that 
basic conditions and relationships, 
in as large an industry as the 
electric utilities, change very 
slowly and gradually over the 
years. (For example, for the 14 
years ending with 1939 the aver- 
age per cent of total revenue 
arising from the sale of industrial 
power was 27.9%, and for the 
year 1939 itself it was 26.5%.) 
If, after the industrial abnormali- 
ties of the war are past, it appears 
that any particular utility’s rates 
are too high or too low, they 


Basic 





|Co.; 


| 


Gulf States Utilities 
Preferred Offered 


Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Inc., headed a group of under- 
writers that offered Sept. 26 a 
portion of 120,000 shares of Gulf 
States Utilities Co. $4.40 dividend 
preferred stock subject to the ex- 
change rights of. present preferred 
stockholders under an offer that 
expires on Oct. 4. Public offering 
price of the stock was $106. 

Other members of the offering 
group are: The First Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripiey & Co., 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Smith, Barney & 
Union Securities Corp.; 
Hornblower & Weeks; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Spencer Trask & Co.; Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co.; De- 
war, Robertson & Pancoast; Rau- 
scher, Pierce & Co., Inc.; and 
George V. Rotan Co. 

Present holders of 69,994 shares 
of $6 dividend preferred and 30,- 
000 shares of $5.50 dividend pre- 
ferred are being offered the right 
to exchange, on a share for share 
basis, for the new preferred stock, 
plus $4 cash for each $6 share, 
and plus $2 cash for each $5.50 
share. Accrued dividends on the 
old preferred are to be added. 

Old preferred stock not ex- 
changed will be called for re- 
demption at $110 per share for 
the $6 preferred, and at $108 per 





share for the $5.50 preferred plus, 
in each instance, accrued divi- 
dends. * 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
new preferred will be used by the 
company to provide cash required 
for the exchange offer or for call- 
ing the unexchanged old pref- 
erred; to retire a $1,000,000 bank 
loan; and for other corporate pur- 
poses. 

Capitalization of the company; 
at June 30, 1944, after the pro- 
posed financing, consists of $27,- 
300,000 of first mortgage and re- 
funding 34s; 120,000 shares of 
new preferred; and $280,000 
shares of no par common stock. 

A pro forma income statement 
for the year ended June 30, 1944 
shows operating revenues of $16,- 
540,092, with a balance of $2,760,- 
700 after interest and amortiza- 
tion, but before preferred divi- 
dend requirements. Actual figures 
for the 1943 calendar year show 
operating revenues of $15,398,188 
and net income of $2,283,326, be- 
fore preferred dividends. 


Attractive Situations 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
‘General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In-~ 


should, of course, be regulated as 
required by law. But to attempt 
fundamental rate revision under 
war conditions is like trying to 
form an accurate idea of one’s 
true appearance from looking into 
a distortion mirror. 


War Effect on Investors 
and Consumers 


This plea might well fall on 
deaf ears if, compared to other 
citizens, either the utility stock- 
holders had gained, or their cus- 
tomers had lost, during the war 
period; but just the reverse is the 
case. With respect to the first: 
In spite of the net increase in 
electric utility plant investment 
during the last four years of 
$1,171,000,000, the net income for 
the stockholders has decreased by | 
$24,000,000 during the period. As| 
to the second: In the case of an! 
increase ot $336,000,000 (or 95%) | 
in taxes, and a 27% increase in|} 
hourly rates of pay to electric | 
utility employees, in the four 
years ending 1943, the average 
unit price at which all electricity 
was sold in 1943 was 23% below 
the average figure for 1939. 


These figures, showing how our 
stockholders and our customers 
have fared during the war, are 
brought into bold relief by com- 
parison with general industrial 
conditions: During the same 
period (from 1939 to 1943) the net 
vrofits after taxes of manufac- 
turing corporations, as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, increased $3,086,000,000. or 








120%; wholesale commodity prices 
increased 34%, and average cost 
of living increased 22%. 

The kernel of the situation was 
expressed in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, 
May 17, 1944, in ruling on the 
appeal to it of the decision of the 
Public Service Commission of that 
State in the Detroit case, wherein 
it said: 


dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag~ 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Rubber, Moxie, Scoville Mfg.; 
Douglas Shoe; Bird & Son; Cons. 
Cement “A”; Riley Stoker; and 
American Export Airlines. 





—_ or 


Chamberlain In Boston 





“The public should not be re- 
quired to pay rates that will 
yield an extraordinary profit to 
the utility, and the stockholders 
of the utility, on the other hand, 
are at all times entitled to a 
fair return on their investment.” “be taken from the financing of 
As shown by the figures already the nation’s war effort which pro- 

given, the stockholders of electric| duced them, and (2) whether 
utilities as a whole are earning | temporary war conditions are a 
less on their investment now than fair basis for rate reductions, 
before the war. So the matter when present stockholder returns 
boils down to two queries: (1)|are below pre-war levels and 
Whether temporary utility excess| when rate reductions made now 
profits, as defined in the Revenue | would inevitably reduce stock- 
Act, which the facts show to be! holder earnings still further after 
due purely to war conditions, shall the war emergency passes. 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—George S. 
Chamberlain is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
20 Kilby Street. 
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Dewey Calls Roosevelt's Record 


“Desperately Bad’’ 


(Continued from page 1353) 


Now, who said that? It was the! United States Senate. The Chair-| 


National Director of Selective 
Service appointed by Mr. Roose- 
velt and still in office. 

But, says Mr. Roosevelt, the 
War Department thereafter issued 
a plan for “speedy discharges.” 
You can read that plan from now 
until doomsday and you cannot 
find one word about “speedy dis- 
charges.” It is, in fact, a state- 
ment of the priority in which men! 
will be discharged after the war. 
It does not say whether they are 
to be retained in service a month 
or years after victory. That will 
be up to the next administration. 
The present Administration, with 
its record of peace-time failure, 
if afraid to bring men home after) 
victory. That’s why it’s time for'| 
a change. 

Now why does my opponent 
first describe what is a matter of) 
record as a “fantastic charge” and/| 
then try to laugh off the problem | 
of jobs after the war? He jokes 
about depressions — about the! 
seven straight years of unemploy-| 
ment of his Administration. But 
he cannot laugh away the record. | 

In March, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt 
had been in office seven years. 
Yet the depression was still with) 
us. We still had 10,000,000 Amer-| 
icans unemployed. These are not 
my figures—these are the figures. 
of the American Federation of) 
Labor. 

Is that fraud or falsehood? If! 
so, let Mr. Roosevelt tell it to the) 
American Federation of Labor. | 

By waging relentless warfare 
against our job-making machin-' 
ery, my opponent succeeded in’ 
keeping a depression going 11 
years—twice as long as any) 
depression in a century. And 
the somber, tragic thing is that 
today he still has no better or 
different program to offer. That. 
is why the New Deal is afraid| 
of peace and resorts to wise-| 
cracks and_ vilification — when! 
our people want victory fol-| 
lowed by last peace in the world) 
—and jobs and opportunity here, 
at home. That’s why it’s time for) 
a change. 

Now, I had not intended in this 
campaign to rake over my oppo- 
nent’s sad record of failing to 
prepare the defenses of this coun- 
try for war. It’s all in the past— 
a very tragic past. It has cost 
countless American lives; it has 
caused untold misery. 


But my opponent has now 
brought the subject up. He seized 
violently upon the statement that 
we were not prepared for war 
when it came. In his speech Sat- 
urday night he called that a 
“falsification which not even 
Goebbels would” have attempted. 

Now, were we prepared for war, 
or were we not? It is a simple 
question of fact. a 

In 1940, the year after the war 
began in Europe, the United States 
was in such a tragic condition that 
it could put into the field as a 
mobile force no more than 75,000 
men. The Army was only “25% 
ready.” Now, Mr. Roosevelt, did 
those statements come from Goeb- 
bels? Was that fraud or falsifica- 
tions? Those are the words of 
General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the United States 
Army, under oath. 

I quote again: “Dec. 7, 1941, 
found the Army Ajr _ Forces 
equipped with plans but not with 
planes.” Did that come from 
Goebbels? That statement was 
made in an official report on 
Jan. 4 of this year by General 
H. H. Arnold, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces of 
the United States of America. 

Does my opponent still desire 
to use the words ‘“‘falsification”’ 
and “Dr. Goebbels”? Does he still 
claim we were prepared? If so, 





let’s go further. 
Four months before Pearl Har- | 
bor, there was a debate in the 


man of a Senate Committee de-| 
scribed on the floor of the Senate 
the shocking state of our defense) 


program. Senator Vandenberg! 
asked the Chairman where the’ 
blame should be laid, and the, 


Chairman replied: “There is only 
one place where the responsibil- 
ity can be put.” Then Senator 
Vandenberg said: “Where is that 
—the White House?” And the 
Chairman of the Committee re- 
plied: “Yes sir.” Who was the 
Chairman of that Committee? It 
was Harry S. Truman, the New 
Deal candidate for Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Again, in a magazine article in 
November, 1942, this statement 
appeared: “The reasons for the 
waste and confusion, the Commit- 
tee found, were everywhere the 
same: the lack of courageous, uni- 
fied leadership and centralized 
direction at the top.” Again, on 
the floor of the Senate in May, | 
1943, these words were uttered: 
“After Pearl Harbor we found)! 
ourselves woefully unprepared for | 
war.” Was that Dr. Goebbels on| 
the floor of the Senate? The very | 
words my opponent called a falsi- | 
fication came from the mouth of 
his running mate, Harry Truman, 
the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President. 

Listen to these words: “When | 
the treachery of Pearl Harbor 
came we were not ready.” Mr. 
Roosevelt, were those words from | 
Dr. Goebbels? The man who said | 
that was Alben Barkley, your Ma- | 
jority Leader of the United States 
Senate. And where do you sup- 
pose he said it? Right in his| 
speech nominating you for a¥§ 
fourth term. 

Now, why is it we were not | 
ready when we were attacked? | 
Let’s look at Mr. Roosevelt’s own | 
words. In a message to Congress | 
in 1935, he said: “There is no} 
ground for apprehension that our | 
relations with any nation will be! 
otherwise than peaceful.” 

In 1937 he said: “How happy | 
we are that the circumstances of | 
the moment permit us to put our) 
money into bridges and boule- 
vards . . . rather than into huge) 
standing armies and vast imple-'| 
ments of war.” 

But war came just two years 
later. It was in January of 1940 
that I publicly called for a two- 
ocean navy for the defense of 
America. It was that statement 
of mine which Mr. Roosevelt 
called, and I quote his words, 
“just plain dumb.” Then, as now, 
we got ridicule instead of action. 

The war rose in fury. When 
Hitler’s armies were at the gates 
of Paris Mr. Roosevelt again 
soothed the American people with 
the jolly comment: “There is no 
need for the country to be ‘dis- 
combooberated.’ ” 

The simple truth is, of course, 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s record is des- 
perately bad. It is not one on 
which any man should seek the 
confidence of the American peo- 
ple. That’s why it’s time for a 
change. 

My opponent now announces 
his desire to be President for 16 
years. Yet, in his speech of Sat- 
urday night, he called it a “mali- 
cious falsehood” that he had even 
represented himself to be “indis- 
pensable.”’ 

Let us look at the closely super- 
vised words of the hand-picked 
candidate for Vice-President. He 
said of my opponent: “The very 
future of the peace and prosperity 
of the world depends upon his re- 
election in November.” I have not 
heard Mr. Truman repudiated by 
Mr. Roosevelt as yet. He waits to 
shed his Vice-Presidents until 
they have served at least one 
term. 





Here are the words of Boss 
Kelly of the Chicago machine, the 
manager of that fake third-term 


draft of 1940: “The salvation of 
this nation rests in one man.” Was 
that statement ever repudiated by 
Mr. Roosevelt? No, it was re- 
warded by increased White House 
favors. So it was repeated again 
by the same man at the same time 
in the same place and for the 
same purpose this year: “The sal- 
vation of this nation rests in one 
man.” 

How was it a falsehood that one 
of the first acts of my opponent’s 
newly selected National Chairman 
was to announce last May that he 
was for a fourth term and—that 
he was looking forward to a fifth 
term? 

Let’s get this straight. The man 
who wants to be President for 16 
years is indeed indispensable. He 
is indispensable to Harry Hop- 
kins, to Madam Perkins, to Harold 
Ickes, he’s indispensable to a host 
of other political jobholders. He) 
is indispensable to America’s 
leading enemy of civil liberties— 
the Mayor of Jersey City. He is 
indispensable to those infamous 
machines, in Chicago—in_ the 
Bronx—and all the others. He is 
indispensable to Sidney Hillman 
and the Political Action Commit- 
tee, to Earl Browder, the ex-con- 
vict and pardoned Communist! 
leader. 

Shall we, the American people, 
perpetuate one man in office for 
16 years? Shall we do that to ac- | 
commodate this motley crew? 
Shall we expose our country to a 
return of the seven years of New 
Deal depression because my oppo- 
nent is indispensable to the ill- 
assorted power-hungry conglom- 
eration of city bosses, Commu- 
nists and career bureaucrats which 
now compose the New Deal? Shall | 
we submit to the counsel of des- 
pair that in all the great expanse 
of our nation there is only one 
man capable of occupying the 
White House? 

The American people will an- 
swer that question in November. 
They will see to it that we restore | 
integrity to the White House so 
that its spoken word can be trust- 
ed once again. 

On the battlefields and at home, 
Americans have won the admira- 
tion of the world. Under the 
stress of war, we have thrown off 
the stupor of despair that seemed 
in the decade of the 1930’s to have | 
settled permanently on our land.) 


Today we know our strength) 


and we know our ability. Shall) 
we return to the philosophy that! 
my opponent proclaimed when he 
said our industrial plant is built? | 
Shall we go back to his seven 
straight years of unemployment? | 
Shall we go back to the corroding | 
misery of leaf-raking and the 
doles? Shall we continue an ad-— 
ministration which invokes the) 
language of our enemies and reck- | 
lessy hurls charges of falsehood | 
concerning things it knows to be 
the truth? 


I say the time has come to put) 
a stop to everything that is. 
summed up in that phrase, “the’ 
indispensable man.” | 

If any man is_ indispensable, | 
then none of us are free. But) 
America has not lost its passion-| 
ate belief in freedom. America 
has not lost its passionate belief’ 
in opportunity. It need never! 
lose those beliefs. For here in) 
this country of ours there is plenty, 
of room for freedom and for op- 
portunity and we need not sacri- 


fice security to have both free-)| , 
| So what is the solution? 


dom and opportunity. 


To achieve these objectives we, 


must have integrity in our gov- 


preserve our freedom in the pur- 
suit of happiness for all. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
Republican Presidential candidate, 
in a’ prepared address made at 
the Civic Auditorium in San 
Francisco on the evening of Sept. 
21, discussed the limits of govern- 
ment economic controls relating to 
industry, labor and agriculture. 
He stressed the necessity of gov- 
ernment action in economic af- 
fairs, but deplored “the: ever 
increasing regimentation” and ex- 
pressed the belief that ‘a maxi- 
mum of security without loss of 


our essential freedom, under 
|proper leadership, can be at- 
tained.” The text of- Governor 


Dewey’s address follows: 


It is mighty fine to come again | 
to your great State of California | 


and to see at first hand the prog- 
ress you are making under my 
good friend, your distinguished 
Governor, Earl Warren. I am 


happy, too, to share this platform | 
tonight with your able Lieutenant | 


Governor, and next United States 
Senator from California, 


' erick F. Houser. 


As I have traveled here, across 


this magnificent country of ours, 
women | 
everywhere are looking eagerly | 
toward the peace which will fol-| 


I find that men and 


low our total victory over Ger- 
many and Japan. I find that, as 
they look ahead beyond the final 
victory, two great desires are 
paramount. We want political 
freedom and we 
nomic security. The great ques- 
tion of the years ahead will be 
this: Can we have both political 
freedom and economic security? 

I believe we can. 


new Administration. 
it’s time for a change. 

The present Administration has 
failed utterly to find a solution 
for that problem. Saturated as 
it is with the defeatist theory that 
America is past its prime, the 


New Deal can see only two possi- | 
America—ever-in- | 


bilities for 
creasing regimentation as one al- 
ternative and reaction as _ the 
other. It believes that economic 
security can only be purchased at 
the price of freedom. . 
That argument is false. 


ther toward complete. Govern- 


|/ ment control over every aspect of 


our lives. Neither do we want to 


'go back to the reactionary phi- 


losophy of dog-eat-dog: 


Neither of these alternatives is | 


necessary. There is a better way. 
There is an American way to meet 
the modern needs for greater eco- 
nomic stability and individual 


security within the framework of | 


a free society. 

Let’s consider a moment where 
we are today. We speak of free- 
dom, but the farmer asks: ‘Does 
that mean freedom to go broke 
when there are peace-time sur- 
pluses and the prices of our crops 
fall ruinously?” Labor’ ask¢: 
“Does that mean freedom to walk 
the streets in bad years, looking 
for work at any price?” 

These are questions which go 
to the heart of our problem. No 
man can be free when he stands 
in constant danger of hunger. By 
the same token, no man can be 
either free or secure under a Gov- 
ernment which seeks to regulate 
his whole life. 

Must 


we accent the New Deai way of 
ever-increasing regimentation as 


Fred- | 


also want eco-| 


I believe we | 
must find a way to have both. | 
To solve that problem we need a' 
That’s why | 


Our | 
people do not want to see this} 
country dragged further and fur-| 


over $300,000,000,000. The annual 
interest on that debt at current 
rates will be $6,000,000,000. That 
is more than the total annual cost 
of our national Government in 
any peace-time year before the 
New Deal. That $6,000,000,000 a 
year must be raised by taxes be- 
fore we begin to meet the current 
cost of Government. We cannot 
afford a substantial rise in inter- 
est rates which would still further 
increase the cost of carrying ou 

national debt. , 

So one result of this unprece- 
dented Government debt which 
now faces us is this: In order to 
keep down taxes and prevent the 
price of Government bonds from 
falling as they did after the last 
war, the Federal Government is 
going to have to keep interest 
rates stable. 

Now, let’s take up another vital 
aspect of our life—wages. In by- 
gone days, working men and 
women worked for whatever they 
could get. When a lot of people 
were looking for work, wages 
went down. In hard times people 

had to work for literally starva- ~ 
tion pay. That was one of the 
brutal ways our society adjusted 
itself to depressions under the 
old-time dog-eat-dog economy. 
Those days are never coming back 
again. 

They are not coming back be- 
cause we are never again going 
to submit to mass unemployment. 
Government’s first job in the 
peace-time years ahead will be to 
see that conditions exist which 
promote widespread job oppor- 
tunities in private enterprise. 
There are many means to that 
end, including the creation of for- 
eign markets and the promotion 
of foreign trade. If at any time 
there are not sufficient jobs in 
private employment to go around, 
then Government can and must 
create additional job opportuni- 
ties. There must be jobs for all. 


We have unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age pensions and mini- 
mum-wage laws. They are here 
to stay and we are going to 
broaden them. Tomorrow night 
on the radio from Los Angeles I 
shail discuss some of the things 
we need to do to advance our 
social progress. We have strong 
labor unions, protected by law in 
their right to collective bargain- 
ing. Moreover, we have devel- 
|} oped over the years a social view- 
| point which will not tolerate any 
|' solution to the economic cycle 
which rests upon the grinding 
down of the wages of working 
men and women. 

So here again we recognize 
that our economy has become 
more subject to Government ac- 
tion. The savage old cutthroat 
adjustments are gone for good. 
| We simply will not tolerate them. 
Now, consider agriculture. The 
'farmer, too, has lived under the 
‘iron law of supply and demand. 
| In war-time or when crops were 
| normal and demand was good, the 
'farmer prospered. When crops 
| were big and demand was small, 
| the farmer watched his produce 
| go begging while his children 
were in need. 

But the farmer had no control 
|} over either supply or demand. 
_He might work his head off all 
summer long and then lose every- 





/ 
| 


thing. He had no protection from 
the inexorable swings of the eco- 
‘nomic cycle, which swept him 
| alternately from good times to 
| distress. 

All that is also in the past. As 
a nation we are committed to the 


ernment. We need a new high | the only escape from reaction? proposition that the farmer must 


standard of honesty in the Gov- 


ernment of the United States. We: 


| I think not. 
Whether we like it or not, and 


extreme 


‘be protected against 
We are 


| fluctuations of prices. 


need a singleness of purpose, a| regardless of the party in power, committed to the proposition that 


devotion to the people of this 
country and to the gigantic prob- 
lems we face at home after this 
war. We need a whole-souled de- 
votion to the building of a peo- 
ple’s peace that will last beyond 
the lives and friendship of any in- 
dividuals. We need humility and 
courage. With the help of Al- 
mighty God we shall achieve the 


spiritual and physical strength to the war our national debt may be 


| Government is committed to seme 
degree of economic. direction. 
Certain Government measures to 
|influence broad economic con- 
| ditions are both desirable and in- 
evitable. 

Let me give you just three ex- 
amples. 

First, money and credit. Be- 
fore we have finished financing 





| the prices of major farm crops 
| must be supported aginst the 
| menace of disastrous collapse. 
| We have undertaken that com- 
, mitment for the sake of the entire 
| nation. We know that depression 
| on the farm leads to depression in 
| the nation, just as unemployment 
'and misery in the city leads to 
‘misery on the farm. 

In agriculture, in labor and in 
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point of view toward the relation- | complicated that it is impossible | 
ship between Government and the | for even the ablest lawyer to ad- | 


money, we are committed to some 
degree of Government interven- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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tion in the free workings of our 
economic system. In many direc- 


tions the free market which old- | 


time economists talked about is 
gone. 

Now. in all this there exists an 

obvious danger to our fundamen- 
tal freedoms. The danger is that 
in accepting the support of Gov- 
ernment in certain broad aspects 
of our economy we may slip by 
stages into. complete Government 
control of our lives. In other 
words, in our search for economic 
security we may lose forever our 
personal and political freedoms. 
_ Not once in all the last 12 years 
has the New Deal faced this situa- 
tion frankly and courageously. 
Instead, it has sought to buy the 
favor of one group and then of 
another. It has pretended to be 
the generous uncle for each 
group, meanwhile playing one 
against the other for political 
profit. It has built up a towering 
- bureaucracy which today reaches 
into the smallest. village in the 
country and directly affects the 
lives of all our citizens. Not con- 
tent to deal with major economic 
factors, or possibly because it was 
not competent to déal with them, 
it has sought to fasten upon the 
individual citizen the deadening 
hand of bureaucratic control. 


The result is that today we con- 
front two dangerous alternatives. 
Under one we may slip by gradual 
‘stages into complete Government 
regulation of every aspect of our 
lives. Under the other we may 
become so intolerant of the re- 
straints and interferences in our 
lives as to take refuge in complete 
reaction. Either of these courses 
would be _ tragic. Neither is 
necessary. 

We have reached a point where 
we must make a crucial decision. 
We must decide this year whether 
we shall reject both of these 
courses and choose a new leader- 
ship pledged to attain a maximum 
of security without loss of our 
essential freedoms, and _ with 
neither malice nor favor toward 
any group or class. 

For myself, I am utterly con- 
fident that America can achieve 
stability and lasting prosperity 
‘without the loss of any part of its 
political freedom. 

Facing the world ahead and 
reeognizing the necessity of a 
Government active in promoting 
the best interests of individuals 
and of individual enterprise. we 
should establish three principles 
at the base of such action. All 
three of these principles are the 
exact opposite of the New Deal. 

The first is that Government 
action must be of a character con- 
sistent with the American system 
of opportunity for all. Its objec- 
tive must be not to restrict indi- 
vidual economic opportunity but 
to widen it. Government must 
do this without any reservations 
as to its faith in individual enter- 
prise. It must promote fair trade 
and not consider trade as some- 
thing just to be tolerated. 


The second principle is that 

Government action must be ad- 
ministered by men and women 
who believe in and understand 
American workers, American 
business men and American farm- 
ers. There has, perhaps, never 
been a time in our history when 
the character of the men who 
compose our Government was so 
important as it is now. 
' The temptation to be bureau- 
cratic, to usurp power to puff 
themselves up has proved irre- 
sistible to those who have 
swarmed to Washington under 
the New Deal. We must have 
men in Government who have the 
strength of character to resist the 
inevitable temptation toward 
petty tyranny. We must have 
men in office who believe that 
the preservation of individual 
rights and freedoms is more im- 
portant than the exaggeration of 
their own power. 

Finally, we must have a new 

















people. The role of Government | 
cannot be the purely negative one | 
of correcting abuse, of telling | 
people what they may or may not 
do. Government must be the 
means by which our people, | 
working together, seek to. meet 
the problems that are too big for 
any one of us or any group of us 
to solve individually. 

The individual worker, how- 
ever capable and energetic he 
may be, cannot in our modern 
society assure himself by his own 
unaided efforts continuity of em- 
ployment. Even the largest in-|! 
dustrial corporation cannot main- | 
tain empleyment if the country as | 
a whole is undergoing.a de-| 
pression. | 

Yet, if there is one thing we} 
are all agreed upon it is that in 
the coming peace-time years we 
in this country must have iobs| 
and opportunity for all. That is| 
everybody’s business. Therefore, | 
it is the business of Government. | 
But how? | 

Where are we going to 
these jobs for every one 
wants to work? 





itself. 


our system would. be no different 
from. Communism or Fascism. 

There can be jobs for all only 
if business, industry and agricul- 
ture are able to provide those 
jobs. There are no clever short- 
cuts to this goal. It cannot be 
achieved by some _ ingenious 
scheme concocted by a social 
dreamer in a Government bureau. 
The New Deal pulled rabbits out 
of hats for seven years and ended 
up in 1940 with 10,000,000 still 
unemployed. We will achieve 
our objective only if we create an 
economic climate in which busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture can 
grow and flourish. 

Our small business men, our 
farmers, the men who run our 
offices and factories and stores 
and mines st know that Gov- 





find | 
who | 
Certainly they | to work together in peace as we 
will not be found in Government! have worked together 
If all of us should go to! 
work for the Government, then | 





ernment wants each of them to} : : 
trol of our daily lives. 


| going forward on the better road. 
| We are going forward to achieve 


people shall Have jobs, and people | in peace what the New Deal could 


if sine: ° ; 
be if business mes | jobs and opportunity for all. 


suceeed, that?Government stands 
inder, but to help. 
ed only that our 





cannot have* 
are afraid to Zo to work, if man- 
agement is afraid to manage, if 
farmers are*afraid to produce. 
We want the enterprising men 
and women 6£f America to make a 
success of thejr endeavors because | 
that is the only way we can have | 
a going American economy 
which all owr people can find 


work at deceht pay. | 


We have seen in the war what) 
can be done when American tech- 


nical and management skill is | eligible for such payments. 


given a chance to do a job. 


American enterprises the green ' 


lights in order to bring forth | 
In the | you: 


miracles of production. 


same spirit,, American business | 


and American industry can be/| mense gathering you are demon- 


in| 


| 
| 
j 


All | remarks in full were as follows: 
that was necessary was to give! 


vise what they mean. The judges, | 
when called upon to apply them, | 
are violently divided» among | 
themselves. There can be neither 
freedom nor a healthy economy | 
under laws and decrees which are | 
so multitudinous that business | 
men, labor leaders and indeed | 


1944, 


AMERICAN MANUBACBURING COMPANY 
Noble and West Streets 
Brooklyn, New Work 


The Board of Directors of the American 


Manufacturing Company has declared the regu- | 
| lar quarterly dividend of $1.25 


The stock recerd books will be 


for the purpose of transfer of stock at the c!ose 


wr | of business Septembe i 
citizens generally, cannot be law- | 94," Oe ee 


abiding except by doing nothing. | 

The man who has an idea that 
could lead to greater job oppor- 
tunities must feel that Govern-| 
ment is as anxious for him to suc- | 
ceed as he is himself. That means | 
also that Government must cease | 
to pursue policies which foster | 
antagonism and mutual distrust) 
between workers and employers. | 

For too long we have been a| 
nation divided and Government 
has been the great divider. Now) 
under the stress of war we have: 
drawn closer together. We have! 
come to appreciate a little better | 
the part that each of us must play. | 
Labor, industry and agriculture, | 
each in its place, has made a| 
mighty contribution to the win- | 
ning of the war. We must learn) 
in war. | 
We must seek mutual understand- | 
ing. The worker, the farmer and | 
the business man are equals and/|§ 
ape- equally important. No one; 
can disregard the interest of the) 
others save at his own cost. 
one can be master over the other | 
two. No one is entitled to a voice | 
in the affairs of Government at) 
the sacrifice of the others. 

The Government must be 
equally concerned with the wel- 
fare of all elements in our society. 
Government is not the property 
of any section of the country or 
any segment of our society. It 
should be the servant of all. We 
are not going back to the days of 
unregulated business and finance. 


We are not going back to 
the days of unprotected farm 
prices. We are not going back 


NO} Octcber 5, 1944. 





to leaf raking and the dole. 
We are not going down the 
New Deal road to total con- 


We are 


only achieve at the cost of war— 





And we shall recover and pre- | 
serve our individual freedom, | 


‘which has once again been made | 
|'sacred by the blood of American | 


men. 


Mr. Dewey’s Los Angeles Speech 

Speaking at Los Angeles, on| 
Sept. 22, Governor Dewey advo- | 
cated social security and unem- 
ployment religf benefits for all) 
workers and employees not now | 
His | 

Governor Warren, Miss Rogers, | 
Distinguished Guests, Fellow 
Americans, all ninety thousand of 


Surely by the size of this im-| 


| war. 


given the green light for peace-| strating better than any words of 
time production. Then we shall | mine that the people of Cali- 
see peace-time miracles as we fornia are determined to rewin 


ROBERT B. BROWN, Treasurer. 





The Superheater Company 
ividend No. 156 
A quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 


(25c) per share cn al) the outstanding steck o: 
rg Company has been declared payabe Octch> 
cf. business October 5, 1944 


1944 to stockholders of record at the clove 


M. SCHILLER, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MELTING COMPANY 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 134% (87% ecents per share) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock, and a dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Capital Stock, both payable on 
October 14, 1944 to stockholders cf record at 
the elose of business September 30, 1944. 

GEORGE MINTER, 


Treasurer. 











September 21, 1944 











VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
September 25, 1944. 
Board ff Directors 
a dividend of twenty-five cents: 
share was declared, payable Oct. 16, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at 3:00 o’clock ». m., 
Checks will be mailed 

B. O. BRAND, Secretary. 


At a meeting of the 
held today, 
per 





Our country is still young, still 
vigorous, still capable of growth. 
Once we get a national Adminis- 
tration which believes in our eco- 
nomic system and in the Amer- 
ican people—there is no limit to 
America. 

In the course of this trp I have 
talked with thousands of people, 
individually and in groups—to 
labor leaders, to farmers, to cat- 
tlemen and ranch hands, to poli- 
ticians, to business and profes- 
sional people, to soldiers and sail- 
ors, to housewives and newspaper 
men every day. I’ve done some 
talking, but a lot more listening. 


The most moving thing about 
this trip this year is that I find 
our people, wherever they live. 
are in a mood to work together. 
They want a national Administra- 
tion in Washington that will help 
them work together. They are 
thoroughly fed up with Govern- 
ment policies which divide the 
West from the East and the Mid- 
dle West from both. They are fed 
up with polieies which divide the 
farmer, the business man and the 
working man into rival and con- 
tending groups. 

Men and women from all parts 
of our country have been fighting 
and working side by side in this 
They want to work together 
with the same unity when peace 
comes. They want to meet the 
problems of reconversion fairly 
and justly, without advantage to 
any section over any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

The great industrial plants you 
have built here in the West to 
produce for war must have an 


per share on | 
the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 50c ye | 
share of the Common Stock of the Company. | 
Both payable October 1, 1944 to Stockhoiders ot | 
Recerd at the ciose of business Se temb:r 19, 
closed | 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 


| TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO 


HOLDERS OF ORDINARY AND 
PREFERENCE STOCK WAR- 
RANTS TO BEARER. 





examination five 











have seen war-time miracles. 


There is mych that Government | 
can do. Our repressive tax laws, | 
which now operate to penalize in- | 
centive and to put a brake upon | 
the kind of enterprise that makes | 
job opportunities must be dras- 
tically revised. We must have the | 
kind of taxes that do not discour- | 
age men to start new businesses. | 
At another time I shall discuss | 
this auesticn of taxes in detail. | 


Government regulations which | 
discourage and wear down pro-| 
ducers in every field must be re- | 
vised. The whole atmosphere of | 
studied hostility toward our job- | 
producing machinery must be) 
replaced. 

More than this, we must have 
laws that are sufficiently simple 
and clear so that men can know 
what they are allowed to do. 
Most of the laws_ passed by the 
New Deal and the regulations 
under them are so involved and 





| our freedom in Government here 


at home. 

I’m happy once again to appear 
in your State with your distin- 
guished and constructive Gover- 
nor, my good iriend Earl Warren. 

And it is good to have here the 
next United States Senator from 
California, Lieutenant Governor 
Frederick F. Houser. 

During the past two weeks I’ve 
traveled once again across this 





great continent of ours, from 
Albany to Coeur D’Alene, then | 
down the magnificent sweep of 
your Pacifie Coast from Seattle 
to. vour great city of Los Angeles. | 
I wish it were possible for every | 
American to share this rich ex- | 
perience. Only t. see the natural | 
wealth and beauty of our country, | 
to talk with our people where) 
they live—is a profound and mov- 


equal opportunity to convert to 
peace-time production with the 
industrial plants of the East and 
the Middle West. The workers 
in all our war plants wherever 
located must have an equal op- 
portunity for peace-time jobs. 

Our people are thinking very 
much alike upon the major ques- 
tions of our day. Moreover, they 
are approaching these questions 
in a similar mood. They are 
searching for constructive an- 
swers to our problems. They are 
keenly aware of the mistakes and 
blunders of the past. But they 
want to put those mistakes and 
blunders behind us. They are 
not thinking in terms of the past. 
They are thinking in terms of the 
future. 

First in the minds of all of us is 
the winning of the war. Every- 


ing refutation of the defeatist; one is agreed that the war can 
New Deal doctrine that America| end only with the complete de- 


has passed its prime. 


feat of Germany and Japan, right 








A second interim dividend on 


| the Ordinary Stock for the year 
ending 30th September 12944 of 
tenpence for each £1 of Ordinary 
Stock, free of United Kingdom In- 
come Tax, will be payable on 30th 
September 1944. 


Holders of Bearer Stock to ob- 
tain this dividend must deposit 


Coupon No. 194 with the Guaranty 


Trust Company of New York, ff, 
Birchin Lane, London, E. C., for 
elear business 
days (excluding Saturday) before 
payment is made. 

Holders of Stock Warrants to 
Bearer who have not exchanged 
Talon No. 3 for Talon No. 4 but 
have deposited Talon Noe. 3 with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in New York, in accord 
ance with the arrangement which 
has been announced in the Press, 
are notified that Coupen No. 194 
will be detached from the corre- 
sponding Talon No. 4 and can- 
celled by the Company in London 
as and when the dividend to 


| which they are entitled is paid. 


The usual half-yearly dividend 
of 24%% on the 5% Preference 
Steck (less Income Tax) for the 
year ending 30th September next 
will also be payable on the 30th 
September 1944. 

‘Coupen No. 82 must be depos- 
ited with the National Provincial 
Bank Limited, Savoy Court, Strand, 
Lendon, W. C., for examination 
five clear business days (exclud- 
ing Saturday) before payment is 
made. 

DATED. 22nd August, 1944. 

BY ORDER, 

D. M. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 

Rusham House, Egham, Surrey. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y¥. 


Diviwenp No, 2 . a 


Tue BOARD OF D 
has this day declared the 
lowing dividends on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable 
on November 15, 1944, to stock- 3 
holders of record at the close of | 
business October 16, 1944: 3 
Regular semi-annual cash divi- 
cend of 50¢ per share; and F 
Extea. cash dividend of 50¢ 3 
per share. 
Checks will be mailed. 
E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 


September 27, 1944 j 
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in Germany and Japan. We want 
nothing short of total crushing 
victory. That comes _ before 
everything else. Then we want to 
get the men and women in our 
armed forces back home as 
promptly as possible. 

The next thing uppermost in the 
minds of all our people is the 
securing of a lasting peace. 
Among the thousands of ple 
that I talked with was an Indian 
woman in Wyoming. She was 
leading her little two-year-old 
son by the hand. She had a gold 
star pinned on the blanket she 
wore over her shoulders. She 
came up to me and pointed to the 


| little boy and said: 


“His father killed in France.” 
Then she said: “You make sure 
we never have another war.” 

That Indian mother spoke what 
was in the hearts of all Americans 
today. They want America to 
join with the other peace-loving 
nations of the world in building a 
permanent organization for peace. 
And they know that if this great 
undertaking is to succeed it must 
not be the work of one party or 

(Continued on page 1368) 
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of one man. Representing the as- 
piration of all our people, it must 
be a bipartisan effort, having the 
support of all people. 

Everywhere people knew and 
approved of the joint efforts of 
Secretary Hull and myself to es- 
tablish bipartisan cooperation for 
@ permanent world organization 
to maintain lasting peace. 

A third important thing on 
everybody’s mind is the question 
of jobs here at home after the 
war. From one side of this coun- 


iry to the other our people are de- | 
termined that we are not going) 


back to the 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed we had in 1940. They 
know everywhere that under the 
New Deal we had to have a world 
war to get jobs. You don’t have 
to tell people about that. 
haven't forgotten it. And they’re 
worried about it. 

They’re worried about it be- 
cause they remember that in all 
those long years from 1933 to 
1940 this country failed for the 
first time in its history to achieve 
real economic recovery and go 
ahead of previous decades. 


The American people are think- 


ing about the problem of how we | 
are to obtain economic security | 


without sacrificing our personal 
freedom. Last night in San Fran- 
cisco I discussed the philosophy 
of Government which I believe 
we must establish if we are to 
achieve the goal we all seek— 
freedom and opportunity with the 


fullest measure of economic 
security. 
Tonight I’m going to talk 


about another aspect of this great 
question: How are we to obtain 
greater security for the men and 
women of this country in their 
personal lives and what the 
United States Government should 
do about it. 

It’s nothing new for Americans 
to be concerned about social 
progress. Social progress. in 
America did not begin in 1933. It 
began when the first settlers came 
to this continent. It was in the 


blood of those who came to these. 
shores to found a new kind of. 


It’s been as insistent as 
It’s 


nation. 
the growth of our country. 
in our blood today. 


Let’s look at one of our im- 
portant social laws of today. Let’s 
consider where we stand and 
where we're going to go from 
here. 

In 1935 our Social Security Act 
Was passed by a non-partisan vote 
of overwhelming proportions. 
Just once in the nine years since 
then has there been any attempt 
to improve and extend that social 
progress. That was in 1939, when 
a few changes were made. There 


have been many recommendations | 


since, but there have been no 
results. 

Men and women everywhere 
are eager for concrete, definite 
proposals. They want to know 
what we can do to bring about 
the better life that we are seek- 
ing. Accordingly, I propose that 
our program for social progress 
be broadened and strengthened 
and that we move forthwith to 
do these things: 

First: The Social Security Act 
should be amended to provide old 
age and survivors’ insurance for 
those who most desperately need 
protection and are not now cov- 
ered by Social Security or some 
other pension or retirement 
system. 

Twenty million of us, twenty 
million Americans, are now un- 
protected, farmers and farm 
workers, domestic workers, em- 
ployees of non-profit enterprises, 
many Government’ employees, 
and those who work for them- 
selves—are left without protec- 
tion as the law now stands. What 
kind of security is it which leaves 


They | 


‘all these people unprotected and 
yet puts the high-salaried officials 


| to establish the 
| tion service for veterans. 


of large corporations in the sys-| 


tem, whether they need it or want, P© : 
| Rights is a non-partisan law. 


it or not? 

Why should farm families be 
denied the benefit of this system 
of old age security? Why should 


farm workers be denied security? | 


Why should domestic servants be 
excluded? Why should those who 
work for themselves be denied 
this security? Why should large 
numbers of white collar workers 
be excluded? 

Because there are difficulties of 
| administration? That is not a 
good enough answer. 

In bringing about the necessary 
broadening of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, we will, of 
course, meet with many problems. 
We will have to adopt. different 
methods of collecting the Social 
Security tax because we must 
avoid a bookkeeping burden upon 
small employers, family-type 
farmers or others we seek to pro- 
| tect. But if we make up our 
/minds that protection against old 
|age is something to which every 
American is entitled, we shall 
find a way to reach that objec- 
tive. 

A serious omission in the list of 
those covered at the present time 
consists of the men and women 
now in military service. Those 
who once worked in jobs covered 
by old age insurance and who 
stepped out of those jobs to enter 
the service of their country suf- 
fer a gap in their old age benefit 
credits. Unless the law is 
changed, their reward for serving 
their country may be a net re- 
/duction and loss in their old age 
| Or survivors’ benefits. That law 
must be changed promptly to cor- 
_rect that injustice. 


Secondly: We must widen the 
| provisions of unemployment in- 
Surance to include the groups 
which are not now protected. 
| Here again there will be prob- 
i|lems, but they can and will be 
| solved. 


Third: The employment service. 
| originally handled by the States 
'and taken over by the Federal 
|Government during the war, 
'should be returned to the States 
/as soon as practicable. After all, 
jobs are in the States, not in 
| Washington—we hope. The em- 
| ployment service must be where 
-employment is and in the hands 
of people who know local con- 
ditions. 


Employment service and unem- 
ployment insurance are just parts 
of one and the same job. They 
ought to be handled in the same 
office by the same administrator. 


To provide benefits without 
providing employment service is 
to do less than half the job. After 
all, it is another job a man 
wants—and as soon as possible. 


Fourth: We must help to de- 
velop a means for assurance of 
medical service to those of our 
citizens who need it, and cannot 
otherwise obtain it. This is a task 
that must be carried out in co- 
operation with our medical men. 
There can be no group better able 
_to advise on medical care than 
the medical profession. Yet, un- 
happily, this is the very group 
| which the New Deal has managed 


| to alienate. 
_ Our free and independent med- 


ical profession has advanced 
| medical science in America ahead 
of every other nation in the 
_ world. Its freedom—its very 
_freedom—is what has made it 
great. It should be encouraged, 





not discouraged. 

Let us enlist the leadership and 
/aid of the doctors of America in 
erganizing our private and public 
hospitals as well as our other 
“@rvices into a fully effective sys- 








tem to protect the health of all 
our people. 

Fifth: The States and the local 
communities must be encouraged 
fullest informa- 


When the veteran comes back 
to his home town he should be 
able to get prompt and expert 
counsel as to his rights and op- 
portunities. The GI Bill . 
t 
rightly recognizes service to vet- 
erans as a part of the cost of the 
war and as a national responsi- 
bility. 

But that is not all that needs to 
be done. Every veteran should be 
able to talk over his plans with 
somebody at home. There should 
be someone who can tell him 
where to look for the best pos- 
sible job, how to go after that 
job, how to continue his education | 
if he wants to. 

There should be someone to tell 
him where to find the local, State 
or Federal agency that can best, 
help him meet his problems. The | 
State and the home community | 
can do this best because they | 
alone have an intimate under- | 
standing of the personal prob- 
lems involved. 

This is already being demon- | 
strated in my own State of New 
York. We are proud of the ef- 
fective work being done by our! 
veterans’ commission, headed by | 
Lieutenant General Hugh Drum. | 
It takes our State service to the 
place where the veteran lives, 
where he is known, and where 
he expects to work. Other States 


and communities are doing a 
similar job. I am sure all others | 
will. 


Here then is a program to pick | 
up and carry forward an Amer- 
ican system of social progress. | 
The years 1945-49, for which we | 
are selecting a new Administra- 
tion will, be largely peace-time 
years. But the pattern that will | 
shape them is a pattern that has | 
been slowly forming through the | 
agonizing years of war. 

Out of the suffering of war 
there has emerged a high resolve 
in the minds of the American 
people that the world we live in 
must become a better world. 

To that end we must work to- | 
gether to increase the security of | 
the individual against the hazards | 
of old age, of unemployment, of 
ill health. We must work to- 
gether to increase the security of 
our society against the hazards of 
mass unemployment, falling 
prices and periodic depression. 

And we must never forget that 
security alone is only half the 
goal. The other half is freedom 
and opportunity. Without these 
there can be no real security. 

America becamé great because 
of the courage and resourceful- 
ness of her men and women. 
America became great because in 
this country there was unlimited 
opportunity. It is for us who 
have inherited America to keep 
her great by making sure that in 
this country of ours there shall be 
opportunity. 


—, — 


Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston. Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 


Bottling Co. Attractive 














(that generates and 


|in 1921.2 





Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity | 
Place, New York City, have pre-| 
pared a circular discussing the sit- 
uation in Panama Coca-Cola Bot- | 
tling Company. Copies of this 
interesting circular may be had 
“rom the firm upon request. 


| human nature. 


— Causes Of The Next Depression 
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deepens de- 
pressions. 

On the other hand many of the 
journalistic publications widely 
read by business men are carrying 
articles that ooze optimism. This 
enthusiasm must be considered in 
the light of our present cyclical 
position. In the early stages opti- 
mists create booms. In the later 
stages booms create optimists. 

We are in a late stage. Since 
July, 1943 many important sta- 
tistical series have leveled off and | 


|declined. The list is impressive— | 


physical 
business 


including employment, 
volume of production, 
activity, machine tool output, 
manufacturers’ inventories, the 
Treasury deficit, consumer income, 
consumer expenditures, the B.L.S. 
index of the cost of living, and 
wholesale prices of farm products 
(especially wheat and rye prices). | 
Some of these changes reflect the | 
powerful depressing forces latent 
in our war boom. Others, such as 
the declines in employment and 
consumer expenditures, are prob- 
ably caused by the final spurt in 
draft calls. 


Forces at Work 


The history of business. trends 
after previous wars has been an- 
alyzed by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Following World War I they 
found a “period of hesitancy” con- 
tinuing from November, 1918 to 
March, 1919. The “replacement 
boom” lasted from April, 1919 to 
May, 1920. This was followed by 
a “financial and trade collapse” 
lasting from June, 1920 until late 
A remarkably similar | 
chain of events occurred after the 
Civil War and after the War of 
1812. Professor Sumner H. Slichter | 
of Harvard University seems to 
expect something similar after 
this war.3 

It is of vital importance to un- 
derstand that our present military 
effort differs in significant re-| 
spects from anything in history. 
Economic maturity, in the sense of | 
a vanishing population growth 
rate and the disappearance of free 
land, has given us a preliminary | 
demonstration of its existence and | 
power. The depression of the 
1930’s was the longest and deepest 
any nation has ever known. Fur-| 
thermore, the stupendous disturb- 
ance represented by Government 


| spending (and its prospective ces- 


sation) has moved to a new order 
of magnitude. Some 30% of the 
national income was used for war 
expenditures during World War 
I.4 In this war the percent going 
into war spending is two or three 
times as great. The actual amount 
is some $90 billion out of a na- 
tional income of $150 billion each 
year. The coming demobilization | 
also has no precedent, there being | 
over 30 million persons (about) 
half the total labor force) em-'| 
ployed in activities completely | 
dependent on the war, including | 
the military services. A final sig- 
nificant trend is the increasing | 
tendency to finance corporate ex-, 
pansion out of surplus or special | 
reserves, rather than by the sale! 
of new security issues to indi-| 
vidual savers.5 
The specific list of deflationary 
elements will include (1) cessa-| 
tion of Government spending, (2) | 
reconversion unemployment, (3) | 
demobilization, (4) inflated and. 
inflexible costs, and (5) the mor-. 
bidity of risk takers. Forecasts of | 
prosverity, by contrast, are based 
on (1) the backlog of unsatisfied 
wants, (2) stored up purchasing) 
vower, (3) potential foreign mar- 
kets, (4) the growth of technology | 
—new methods and products. (5) 
low interest rates, and (6) Con- 
gressional consciousness. 


| $15,000,000,000.6 
_a small fraction of the total price 





face of this bright and shining mo- 
tive for production. In 1930 the 
variety and intensity of unsatis- 
fied wants was infinite. Depres- 
sions must be prevented by some- 
thing else. No depression was 
ever caused by satisfying all the 
wants of the society. But purchas- 
ing power has sometimes been 
short. 

Prospective ability to purchase 
is the strongest of the expansion- 
ary forces in the period before us, 
but there are weaknesses even 
here. Annual savings by indi- 
viduals, never greater than $10,- 
000,000,000 before 1941, were $13,- 
600,000,000 in that year. In 1942, 
$27,000,000,000 was saved—and in 
1943, $36,000,000,000. This trend 
is continuing in 1944. Total war 
savings will exceed $100,000,000,- 
000. About 37% of these savings 
is taking the form of war bond 
purchases. Another 37% repre- 
sents bank deposits and currency 
hoards. The remaining 26% is 
being used to reduce installment 
credit, charge accounts, and the 
debt on homes and insurance pol- 
icies. 

But several motives may en- 


| courage post-war hoarding among 
' those who 


have saved. Falling 
prices, or the expectation of fall- 
ing prices, will damp down the 
volume of business. Customers 


| may prefer to wait till they have 


fallen. Retailers may prefer to 
hold cash and deposits rather than ‘ 
stocks of commodities. Manufac- * 
turers may go on a hand-to-mouth 
purchasing basis, reducing for- 
ward buying of raw materials, 
and cutting all inventories. Spec- 
ulators who have been struggling 
to stay “long” on the market may 
shift to short positions if price 
levels reveal any weaknesses. 
These shifts, as is well known, will 
cause the expected price decline 
to become a reality. Some fear 
that over-supplies of basic mate- 
rials may be dumped by war 


|plants is already apparent in the 


commodity markets. Government 
stock piles may be carelessly re- 
leased, though William L. Clayton 
of the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration seems acutely aware 
of the deflationary dangers. Re- 
cent estimates set the value of 
material to be sold at around 
This represents 


paid out for these goods during 
the present boom. 

If the war-created well-to-do 
own a large percentage of the 
2.9% war bonds (as seems to be 
the case), these may be retained 
as investments. The yield com- 
pares favorably with that on sav- 
ings deposits, postal savings, and 
industrial bonds. In addition, it 
is generally realized that war 
prices are inflated and that the 
quality of war models is low. 
Some of the families with savings 
may wait for the value of their 
money to rise. Others may expect 


| revolutionary designs, which are 
|likely to be somewhat delayed. 


Such hoarding would contribute 
to the contraction of business 
activity and the postponement of 
new models. Purchasing power 
potential must be accompanied by 
a household spending psychology 
on a national scale. 


Unfortunately, it is probable 
that much of this volume of sav- 
ings is in the hands of persons 
who will not need to spend it, 
even when millions are unem- 
ployed. Those who are first to 
lose their jobs are not typically 
those who have saved. Unemploy- 
ment will not force the spending 
of savings if the lowest paid work- 
ers bear the brunt of transitional 
idleness.7 Service men have been 
able to save relatively little. Jobs 


are guaranteed for this group, but 


War Savings and Post-War 
Purchasing 


Enormous backlogs of unsat’s- 
fied wants have always existed. 
They are a basic attribute of 
Never for one in- 
stant have we scratched the sur- 


| there will 
in the fulfillment of these guar- 


be certain difficulties 


antees. Many service men are un- 
trained and inexperienced. Some 
employers may prefer to hire the 
more productive workers coming 
out of the defense plants. Some 
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unions may be slow to welcome 
new members—and may be strong 
enough to maintain tenure for 
their present members. However, 
demobilization bonuses and the 
unemployment provisions of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights will contribute 
to the purchasing power of these 
men if they are not employed. In 
addition to expressing the nation’s 
gratitude these enactments may 
mitigate or possibly prevent an 
immediate depression. 


Liquidation of War Bond Savings 
It will not be a simple matter 


to release the savings tied up in} 
, war bonds. If the Treasury retires | 
‘these bonds by 


borrowing from 
Peter to pay off Paul, purchasing 
power will only be shifted from 


those who pay in to those who are | 


paid off (from Peter to Paul). 
Spending war bond savings, in 
such case, would add nothing to 
the flow of demand for commodi- 
ties. Every dollar spent by some 
past saver who has asked for his 
money will be a dollar not spent 
by some new bond buyer. Similar 
abortive results will follow if the 
war bonds are paid off out of 
taxes that do not reduce savings. 
This is true of most of our taxes, 
which are paid out of income that 
would otherwise flow into demand 
for commodities. Considering the 
political horizon it is not likely 
that the bonds will be retired out 
of taxes. 

The situation is different if the 
war bonds are retired by printing 
five dollar bills, or by creating 
new deposits in commercial banks. 
At first glance this seems an in- 
tolerable fraud to perpetrate on 
our patriotic bond buyers, but if 
depression looms it may be con- 
sidered equitable. In times of fall- 
ing prices such creation of money 
does not cause a decline in the 
value of the dollar, and may even 
mitigate the industrial contrac- 
tion. There are, of course, other 
and better ways to support the 
price level — Professor Graham’s 
multiple commodity reserve plan, 
for example. 


Post-War Credit Saies 


Approximately 60% of all re- 
tail sales was based on the exten- 
sion of some kind of credit in the 
vears before the war. Regulation 
W of the Federal Reserve System 
has reduced this to 40%, shorten- 
ing the term at the same time. 
Reimoval of this control will create 
some new purchasing power. 

On the other hand there may be 
some significance in the expressed 
policy of the National Retail 
Credit Association’s post-war 
planning committees in 125 retail 
eenters—which is (1) to perma- 
nently eliminate installment sell- 
ing without down payment, and 
(2) to shorten the typical debt re- 
tirement period. Any slight shift 
in the direction of pessimism can 
make the recommendations of 
eredit managers even more re- 
strictive. A perverse mutual casu- 
ality operates here. Pessimism 
causes tightening of the lines of 
credit, and this tightening reduces 
sales, causing unemployment and 
a logical basis for further pessi- 
mism. Consumer credit, as a source 
of expansion, will work if other 
expansionary forces work along 
with it creating the necessary 
optimism—but it can not be de- 
pended on to operate indepen- 
dently. 

Federal Spending 

The depression of 1939 (8.000,- 
900 unemployed) was “cured” by 
the unhealthiest medicine known 
to government—an overwhelm- 
ingly inflationary war budget. We 
have in no sense corret.ed the 
fundamental maladjustments of 
the thirties. We have simply 
swept away any jlack of demand 
or fear of failure to profit by 
creating enormous quantities of 
government purchasing power, 
chiefly in the form of new bank 
deposits. These deposits were not 
earned by producing, but were 
created by the banks in exchange 
for government bonds, run off on 
the Federal printing presses. Some 
extra hundred dollar bills were 
run off along with the hundred 


dollar bonds, but the bulk of the | 


inflation has been engineered 
through our fractional reserve 
banking system. 

Immediately after the war the 
Federal expenditures will de- 
crease from $90 billion to around 
$25 billion.® Senator Walter F. 
George (Georgia Democrat and 
Chairman of the Senate’s Special 
|'Post-War Planning Committee as 
well as of the Senate Finance 
Committee) has estimated the 
budget at $20 billion a year after 
the end of the war. The Ruml- 
Sonne Plan for post-war tax re- 
form aims to provide for a bal- 
anced budget of only $18 billion. 
| Governor Bricker, in his address 
before the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Governors Conference held in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, last May, 
also expressed himself as defi- 
ately favoring a reduced and bal- 
anced budget. Demobilization 


forecasts, being estimated at about 
$1,500,000,000 per year (an aver- 
age of $250 each for 6,000,000 per- 
sons). Senator George estimates 
that 8,000,000 men will be eligible 
for the $20 weekly unemployment 
benefits under the G. I. 
Rights in 1946. If, for example, 
2,000,000 were unemployed these 
payments would add about $2,- 
000,060,000 to the budget. 


When the Federal budget is cut 
it must be replaced by spendings 
which have been earned in pro- 
duction. This need, however. 
arises at a time when the physical 
volume of production will be re- 
duced by reconversion, retooling, 
return flows of population, and 
the elimination of overtime. Great 
political skill will be needed to 
give business forecasters confi- 
dence in the economic environ- 
ment. 

It is possible that any such de- 
flationary shock will be eased by 
adopting one of the current plans 
to reduce taxes, leaving the bud- 
get still unbalanced. Either polit- 
ical party might accept such a 
procedure, since tax reductions 
are always popular. 
ceipts from excess profits taxes 
will automatically decline = as 
corporate income declines, and 
since these taxes are highly pro- 
gressive there may be little 
change in net corporate profits 
after taxes. 





Basic Maladjustment 


Far from curing the conditions 
which aggravated the last great 
depression the war has 
many of these worse. Two forms 
of monopoly are responsible for 
the fundamental inflexibilities 
which prevent the normal market 
adjustments to initial disturb- 
ances. 

The first of these is labor union 
monopoly of the supply of work- 
ers. Powerful unions have now 
written highly inflated wage rates 
into long term trade agreements. 
The resistance which these organ- 
izations will offer to lower wage 
rates after the war will be one of 
the principal reasons for unem- 
ployment. No worker would ever 
be unemployed if his employer’s 
costs came down as fast as the 
prospective price of the finished 
goods. 


The other monopoly problem is 
the familiar predominance of 
large firms and corporate com- 
binations. Cartels and monopo- 
listic trade associations are often 
defended by showing how they 
have kept prices steady during 
periods of cyclical disturbance. 
This argument overlooks the ag- 
| gravating influence that such rigid- 
‘ities have on the rest of the 
economy. 
ly always sell more (and employ 
‘more) at lower prices. If the 
commodities produced are used as 
‘raw materials in other manufac- 
turing plants a monopoly price 
may be a direct cause of unem- 
ployment. 

An inflexible cost item forces a 
forecast of loss when prices of fin- 
ished goods are declining. This 





kind of prediction typ.cally brings | 


curtaiiment of production. Not 
only laborers but also capital 
equipment, mines, oil wells, and 


discharge pay is included in these | 


Bill of | 


Treasury re- | 


made | 


Business men can near- | 


corporate officials will be unem- 
ployed. Any monopoly that is 
slow to adjust to the ups and 
downs of the economy forces a 
more drastic adjustment among 
the other industries. This seem- 
ing advantage boomerangs when 
the general cyclical amplitude is 
_deepened. Eventually, but too 
late, the monopoly finds its own 
market narrowing. 


A third source of cost rigidity 
|}exists in legislation designed to 
prevent free enterprise. Such 
|controls might be valuable for 
cushioning short run transitions, 
but they have sometimes pre- 
vented necessary readjustments in 
the size of a particular industry. 
|The Federal Reserve Banks and 
the RFC have not always pro- 
| vided optimum flexibility in in- 
'terest rates. Inflexible transpor- 
tation and power costs are main- 
i|tained at times by the ICC and 
FPC. At present, however, the 
railroads themselves are planning 
|rate reductions to meet competi- 
tion from airlines after the war, 
aad electric power costs have been 
'falling steadily all through the 
| war period. 

Farm price increases recently 
written into Federal law will 
make the postwar readjustment 
of the agricultural industries dif- 
| ficult. The war has stimulated 
extractive production, causing 
growth considerably beyond the 
optimum peace time scale. Many 
submarginal mines are operating 
profitably because of Federal sub- 
sidies that will soon be discon- 
tinued. Our cattle population of 
82,000,000 is the largest in his- 
tory.2 <A return to equilibrium 
will require a migration of capital 
(and perhaps labor) out of these 
fields of production and into in- 
dustries which we hope will ex- 
pand. Government price control 
policy may ease this flow, but 
must not prevent it. 


Post-War Foreign. Markets 


In ,the field of foreign trade 
private business will be able to 
increase the volume of production 
| for export, but government spon- 
| sored exports will greatly decline. 
| Lend-lease shipments to Britain 
}alone amounted to $4,000,000,000 
| in 1943.19 The lend-lease legisla- 
tion will expire at the end of the 
current fiscal year and the Na- 
| tional Association of Manufactur- 
|ers opposes continuance into the 
postwar period. Britain has (un- 
officially) asked for an annual $2,- 
500,000,000 for perhaps two years 
after the war, or more while shc 
is active in the Pacific War. She 
rejects the NAM proposal that she 
borrow either from the Interna- 
tional Bank or from the U. S. di- 
rectly, possibly feeling that her 
national debt ($75 billion) is al- 
ready large enough. 


Russia has asked for post-war 
shipments of machinery and rail- 
road equipment. In exchange she 
offers goodwill and gold—the first 
having infinite value but enigma- 
tical tangibility; the second being 
tangible enough, but of little value 
to the United States. China, Eng- 
land, Russia, and the smaller 
European countries will have lit- 
tle to export—which means pri- 
vate trade for profit will be far 
below prewar levels for these re- 
gions. Current Federal budget 
estimates allocate a little more 
than $1,000,000,000 annually for 
foreign relief and rehabilitation 
(including lend-lease) in 1946. 
The whole picture seems to indi- 
cate that the number of persons 
employed in manufacturing goods 
for export will decline as lend- 
/ lease declines. 


The rapid industrial develop- 
;ment of countries like Australia 
‘and Argentina will provide many 
‘surprises for foreign market an- 
|alysts when their postwar demand 
surveys are tabulated. The war 
'time unavailability of goods from 














the United States has accelerated 
technological growth in the direc- | 
tion of self sufficiency.1! The} 
|Mexican market is now supplied | 
with chemicals. pharmaceuticals, | 


Canada will have many exports to | 
offer us, but political barriers to| February, 1943. These stocks will » 


international trade 
vitality. 

It is hoped that the new inter- 
nat.onal fund and bank will pre- 
vent restrictive exchange man- 
ipulation, competitive devaluation, 
discrimination, uncushioned short 
run readjustments, and the spread 
of depressions from economy to 
economy... But a recent statement 
by United States Treasury experts 
indicates that these funds are not 
to be used for direct cycle control. 


show great) 


Post-War Risk Assumption 


Industrial plant expansion and 
the opening of marginal mines 
has been financed (about 70%) by 
the government rather than by 
private security issues, and gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans are 
providing the working capital. 
Subsidies have encouraged mar- 
ginal farmers. Business leaders 
have acccepted a managerial fee 
for organizing production—lett.ng 
government supply the capital, 
take the risks, provide the market, 
and decide what shall be pro- 
duced.12 

Neither the political situation 
nor the economic trend has been 
encouraging to risk takers. In 
the post-war years too much use 
will be made of taxes on “busi- 
ness,”13 on payrolls, on sales, on 
imports, and on corporate income. 
These may be gradually replaced 
by personal income and inheri- 
tance taxes, but this transition 
will probably not proceed rapidly 
enough to help in the immediate 
future. 

After the war the commercial 
banks may be called upon to re- 
deem a moderate proportion of 
the outstanding Series E bonds, 
and also the short-term Govern- 
ment obligations in the hands of 
private business. Deposits and 
earning assets have already risen 
to record highs, while capital ac- 
counts have remained relatively 
constant. Excess reserves are at 
a low ebb and in effect the bank- 
ing system has been quietly so- 
cialized (or at least brought un- 
der regulation as a public util- 
ity). 

The monetary authorities can- 
not permit interest rates to rise 
(which might stimulate private 
lending). Such a rise would lower 
the price of the Federal bonds 
outstanding and ruin the market 
for future sales. More seriously, 
it would impair the reserve and 
surplus accounts of the banks, in- 
surance companies, and other fi- 
nancial firms. Private lending is 
not likely to increase under such 
circumstances. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights contains 
no adequate statement of the con- 
ditions under which these 4% 
loans will be guaranteed. Fore- 
casts of the probable effect are 
impossible without a legislative 
rewrite or some actual precedents. 
First reports from bankers indi- 
cate that the 4% interest rate may 
not be high enough to make this 
lending attractive to ordinary fi- 
nancial institutions. 


Later Depressive Influences 


Some of the depressive factors 
discussed in this analysis will be 
transitory, and some will be per- 
sistent. Those that are likely to 
remain dormant through a pos- 
sible post-war period of prosper- 
ity or inflation are trade barriers, 
inflexible costs, monopoly, tax 
laws that encourage the use of 
bonds rather than stocks, the 
human propensity to hoard money 
during price declines, and frac- 
tional reserve banking. In addi- 
tion there will be short run shocks 
arising at the completion of re- 
placement construction. Profes- 
sor Slichter estimates the neces- 
sary “catching up” period to be 
four or five years for automobiles, 
three years for household goods, 
and still shorter for business in- 
ventories. 

For example, the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has gathered figures showing 


pairs since rationing began in 


be built up when manufacturi 
for the armed forces falls off. a 
this replacement boom requires 
two or three years, contraction 
from war time production levels 
may be postponed until 1947. I£ 
the separate firms compete ag- 
gress:vely to sell to this inventory 
demand, they may experience 
sharp cuts in orders when the na- 
tional inventory hits normal. 


For these reasons it is possible 
that delay will deepen the de- 
pression when it finally hits. 
Something like this seems to have 
gone on during the twenties. But 
any experience gained in postpon- 
ing a post-war depression should 
help in building the permanent 
prevention program. 


Final Statement 


If the correct remedial and pre- 
ventive measures are taken soon 
enough by our society, there need 
be no depression. These steps 
must be accurately aimed at the 
depressive forces analyzed above 
and must be taken promptly. 
Since such handling is unlikely it 
is necessary to predict that the 
volume of industrial employment 
and business activity will show 
abnormal declines in the post-war 
period. Most hopeful is the evi- 
dence that American business men 
have learned that constant prog- 
ress is sound conservative busi- 
ness. 
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man was previously with F. L. 
Putnam & Co. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO.—Herman F. 
Wright is with Slayton and Com- 


pany, Inc., 111 North Fourth St. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
George -O. Thomas has become 
associated with Davies & Mejia, 
Russ Building. Mr. Thomas was 


formerly with Pacific Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
|Hareld R. Nelson, previously with 
|Dean Witter & Co., is now with 


Greenwood, Raggio & Co., Russ 
Building. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SEATTLE, WASH.—F. C. Hay- 


processed foods, textiles, leather that the total inventory of civil- | . wa has been added to the staff 


| goods, rayon, glass, and cement by | 
home __ industries. Brazil and 


ian outdoor footwear has fallen 
from 280,000,000 to 190,000,000 


‘of Grande & Co., Inc., Hoge Bidg. 
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Wallace Sees Need For Continuou 


Rebirth Of 


Vice-President Pays Tribute To Late Senator George W. 


Liberalism 


| py President Roosevelt and Sena- 


‘tor Wagner, can overlook the 
necessity of planning the inclu- 
sion of all the people in the eco- 
nomic, educational and political 
| progress which only such liberal- 
ism can guarantee. And by all 
the people I want specifically to 


Norris And Senator Robert Wagner As Champions Of include the Negro and every other 
Liberalism, And States That “Roosevelt, Like Norris, 


Has Fought The Forces Of Evil In Both Parties.” 
tains That The Problen:i In Present Campaign Is Not One 


Of Indispensability But Who Can Better Co-operate With 


Leaders Of The Allies And 


There Are Jobs For Everybody.” 


“‘Who Can Best Make Sure 


malcy” Of Yesteryear Was ‘‘Normalcy For The Few And 
Subnormalcy For The Many.” 


In an address at Madison Square Garden in New York City on 
September 21, Vice President Henry A. Wallace stressed the need for 


“the continu- 
ous rebirth of 
liberalism” if 
America is to 
remain “‘as the 
vigilant 
watcher and 
perpetual 
guardian of 
the ramparts 
of the future.” 
The Vice- 
President 
praised Mr. 
Roosevelt as 
better fitted 
than his op- 
ponents in 
handling post- 
war and peace 
problems, be- 
cause of his 
personal! ties with Churchill, Sta- 
lin and the Chinese Generalissimo, 
and declared that there shall 





never be a return to the “nor-| 


malcy” of the Harding adminis- 
tration. Mr. Wallace’s address, 
the text of which follows, was 
made under the auspices of the 
Independent Voters Committee of 
the Arts and Sciences for Roose- 
velt: 

My good friends, Orson Welles, 
Jo Davidson, good friends all o 
you: 
Tonight I see America as a vigi- 
lant watcher and perpetual guard- 


| specters of parties. 
| lineal descendants of the men and | therefore good incomes for farm- 





‘workers and their cousins, the 
small business men. 

To us, who realize the supreme 
importance of the continuous re- 
birth of liberalism to meet chang- 
ing conditions, it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate at this time to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of one of the 
greatest American liberals, who 
more than any other showed his 
capacity to change in order to 
meet new conditions — George W. 

|'Norris. Norris, a Protestant, a 
Middle Westerner, a Republican 
and a dry supported Al Smith in 
1928 because he believed Al was 
more liberal than Herbert Hoover. 
Norris felt even happier in sup- 
|porting Roosevelt in 1932, 1936, 


| to eye with Norris on the Tennes- 
'see Valley Authority, farm relief, 
‘rural electrification and foreign 
| policies. 

Roosevelt, like Norris, had 
fought the forces of evil in both 
parties. Norris said about Roose- 
_velt, “He is the nearest right on 
ithe power issue of any man in 
| public life.” Roosevelt said about 
Norris, “To those who would say 
‘that Senator Norris has been ‘no 
|respecter of parties I would sug- 
‘gest something more important: 


| They are the 


Main- Practices 


the forces of evil are far less re- | 


If that means a 
| permanent Fair Employment 
Committee, patterned 
|after the committee already estab- 


minority group. 


‘lished by the President, then we! ery 


| management of post-war domestic 
‘affairs. Three out of four say 
; Roosevelt is the man to finish the 
}war. I am not forecasting. I am 
|merely telling you what I heard 
land what was said by a cross- 
| section of the people. I am telling 

you this because I returned to 

Washington from each of four 
'trips more than ever convinced 
| that the American people can’t be 
| frightened, can’t be confused and 





}are moving ahead in calm brav- 


toward the future and its 


must have it. If that means Fed- | problems. 


eral aid to education such as was | 


killed in this Congress by the Re- 


it. If that means abolition af the 
poll tax, then the poll tax must 


go. I repeat what I have said be- | 


| ciple 


There is one especial reason this 
year which makes a ballot Nov. 7 


Claims The ‘“‘Nor- | publicans, then we must provide | of unusual value. In this democ- 


racy we are dedicated to the prin- 
that the majority rules. 
There are these 90 million poten- 


fore and shall always believe —/j;tial voters. Forecasters who make 
in an economic, educational and!up what are called polls regard- 


political sense there must be no! 


inferior races. 

There are ninety million people 
in the United States who could 
vote if all were permitted to vote. 
The more potential voters who 
register and vote, the more de- 
mocracy. And I am firm in the 
belief that the more voters we 
‘have the more liberalism we shall 
enjoy, and therefore the greater 
hope for America and for the 
world. I am talking in New York. 
I use New York as an example. 
On Oct. 12 registration is over, 
and so there is a double duty of 
registering before Oct. 12 and vot- 
ing on Nov. 7. Since he who does 
not register does not vote, I urge 
all Americans to register so that 
the largest number of Americans 


Henry A. Wallace (1940 and 1944. Roosevelt saw eye | jn history may reach the polls on 


| Nov. 7. 
| The problem in this campaign 
‘is not one of indispensability. The 
‘only issue confronting us is: who 
‘of the two men can the better 
‘handle the following two prob- 
lems: 

1. Who can the better cooperate 
with Churehill, Stalin and the 
| Generalissimo in writing a lasting, 
liberal, democratic peace which 


will best preserve American in- | 


|terests without being unfair to 
}any nation, big or small? 

2. Who can best make sure that 
‘there are jobs for everybody, and 


ian of the ramparts of the future. | the organizations who called Jef- | ers, white collar workers, business 


This future has one essential — | 
the continuous rebirth of liberal- | 
ism. The light of this liberalism | 
is all important, not only to the 
United States but to the far cor- 


‘radical’; who _ called 
Jackson a ‘demagogue’; who called 
Lincoln a ‘crackpot idealist’; who 
called Theodore Roosevelt a ‘wild 
man’; who called Woodrow Wil- 


ferson a 


ners of the earth. 
Should the ignorance of the. 
selfish, the blindness of the fear- 
ful or the designs of the interna- 
tional freebooters capture Wash- 
ington, where then would be the. 
victories of Berlin and Tokyo, | 
either for us or for the world? 
You may well ask what I mean 
by a liberal person. A liberal is | 
a person who in all his actions is | 
continuously asking, ‘““What is best | 
for all the people — not merely 
what is best for me personally?” 
Abraham Lincoln was a liberal 
when he said he was both for 
the man and the dollar, but in 
case of conflict he was for the 
man before the dollar. Christ was 
the greatest liberal of all when 
He put life before things — when 
He said to seek the Kingdom of 
Heaven first and things would 
take care of themselves. Great 
artists, actors and scientists must 
be great liberals because in order 
to create great things they are 
compelled, for a time at least, to. 


son an ‘impractical idealist.’ Sena- 
tor Norris, I go along with you 
because it is my honest belief that 
you follow in their footsteps — 
radical like Jefferson, demagogue 
like Jackson, idealist like Lincoln, 
wild like Theodore’ Roosevelt, 
theorist like Wilson — dare to be 
all of these as you have in by- 
gone years.” 

Yes, dare to be all of these, as 
you have in bygone years. Here 
Roosevelt issued a challenge to 
Norris which he met to the last 
days of his life. One of my most 
‘cherished possessions is a five- 
| page letter written by Norris on 
| Aug. 19 of this year, a few days 
before his fatal illness, in which 
he demonstrated perhaps for the 
last time his unfailing devotion to 
the liberal ideals which meant 
everything to him. 

_ Norris is dead, but another lib- 
eral equally close to Roosevelt, 
‘and even closer to the heart of 
‘labor, lives. I refer to Senator 
Wagner. No man ever has or ever 





forget “self.” In the fever of en-| ‘. ; 
thusiasm they strive to create a Will sponsor so much vital labor 
new beauty, to discover a new legislation. No man has fought 


truth, to serve mankind in a new | ™ore continuously for a square 
way. deal for labor, regardless of race 


The most important seedbed of |Or color. No Senator has more 
the future for “the production of constantly pled the cause of the 


great scientists, great artists and | Jw seeking a haven of safety. 


great liberal leaders is our twenty ‘Senator Wagner is running for 
million white collar workers. 
These are the forgotten men and 
women. During war the cost of 


living always runs away from 
their wages. They are poorly or- 
ganized, but any liberal move- 
ment if it is to succeed should re- 
member that it must not only 
represent farmers and factory | 
workers but also the white collar | 


reelection. The liberals of the 
nation will watch the outcome of 


this election with great eagerness 


| to see whether one of the finest 
'of American liberals is again re- 
turned to a place of usefulness 


New York it would be my proud 
privilege to vote for Wagner and 
Roosevelt. 

_No view of the future in the 
light of liberalism, as represented 





and service. Were I a citizen of 


|and professional men? 


| Who scores higher as we pose 
_ these two problems? I know your 
| answer. 

| Even the most ardent Republi- 
|can knows that Roosevelt has the 
‘precious asset of long acquaint- 
;ance as he deals with Churchill 
'and Stalin. He has met them face 
,to face. He knows their inner- 
|most reactions because he has 
| been in continuous, almost daily 
‘contact with them for several 
|years. Even a reactionary will 
'not lightly vote to toss such 
| knowledge into the discard. 


Moreover, all middle-aged Re- 
|publicans in favor of pegmanent 
|peace will remember how Har- 
ding betrayed their peace ideals 
|in 1920 and 1921. In spite of 
|everything Dewey has said, the 
isOlationists are still going to vote 
Republican in 1944. Just as Har- 
ding placated the isolationists in 
1921, so Dewey would be under 
the necessity of placating the iso- 
lationists in 1945. The Republican 
party, in spite of the millions of 
its members who think clearly 
about international affairs, has 
been, is now and will be the chan- 
nel through which the isolation- 
ists, the cartellists and the inter- 
national freebooters work best. 


I am glad to bring you a bit of 
information which should cheer 
us all to greater and more con- 
fident effort. During the past 
month I have spent most of my 
time among active workers, seek- 
ing my own education on the 
great subject of post-war employ- 
ment. There has been time for 
many questions. Four out of five 
of the people I met believe post- 
war jobs and a durable peace the 
two most important problems of 
their lives. Two-thirds of the peo- 
ple think Roosevelt is the man 
best equipped to fashion a perma- 
nent peace. A majority think that 
Roosevelt is the best hope for the 





ing future events have estimated 
at Princeton, N. J., that only forty 
million of the ninety million will 
vote. The additional information 
is volunteered that a vote below 
forty million should result in a 
victory for the conservatives. The 
same sources declare that nineteen 
million conservatives are certain 
to vote against Roosevelt and that 


are certain to vote for Roosevelt. 
Well, I am not a conservative. 


alive to the vital importance of 
registering and voting in this 
most important electoral year in 
the history of our country. I be- 
lieve that over forty-five million 
people, a clear majority of the 
electorate, will vote Nov. 7. And 
I am willing to take the conserva- 
tive statement from Princeton 
that forty-five million votes 
means victory with Roosevelt. 

A reactionary does not believe 
in, nor does he hope for, a forty- 


man merely wants a conservative 
victory. He wants’ Roosevelt 
beaten. He doesn’t care how. He 


or the war worker 
home, gets maximum help from 
his Governor. For such a man, 
victory is its own significance. 
Only a full registration and a 


new liberalism and guarantee the 


peace and maximum jobs. 

As we liberals strive to blue- 
print the future we give first 
place in our hearts to “Jobs for | 


} 
the South, New England and the 


Middle East, talking to farmers; 
workers, business men about the 
reconversion of human beings: 
Everywhere I have found opti- 
mism and courage. I have re- 
turned to Washington from these 
trips each time refreshed in the 
knowledge that our people will be 
calm. They, these American peo- 
ple, are grown up. They will not 
be frightened by those who say 
that their government would 
abuse them. They don’t believe 


,absurd charges that their govern- 


| 


ment would keep one man at war 
for one minute longer than is 
necessary to win a total victory. 

And they know that every right 
thinking American believes that 
his government will meet the ter- 
rific post-war employment prob- 
lem in the spirit of fairness. 
Those who say otherwise are self- 
seeking. Those who say other- 
wise do not know the American 
people. You can’t scare the Amer- 
ican people this way. 

Next after “Jobs for All” we 
liberals emphasize the willingness 
—yes, the eagerness—of all men 
in health, to work. There can be 


'no sit-down strikes of idle seeking 


only eighteen million cther people | 


I do not for one moment believe | 
that the American people are not | 


five million vote Nov. 7. Such a} 


the dole. In my trips I never 
found a single man who wanted 
to be idle. But I found hundreds 
who were thinking and planning 
for healthful work so that their 
churches, their homes, and their 
families might inherit the fruits 


of victory in peace and gainful 
labor. 
Third in our liberal blueprint 


we would underline the problem 
of the returned soldier. Wise laws 
have already been passed at 
Washington and by nearly every 
State, giving job priority to the 
volunteer and the man drafted 
into war work and the fighting 
line, The military authorities, for 
instance, have provided question- 
naires for each soldier to sign re- 
garding his former job. It will be 


doesn’t care whether the soldier. | known by every draft board and 


away from | 


in every community whether a 
soldier wants his job back or 
whether he wants some other 


| kind of work. 


maximum vote will express the | 


hope of this world for permanent | 


There will have to be much re- 
adjustment. Five hundred thou- 
sand businesses have been closed 
since Pear! Harbor. An _ equal 
number of new businesses must 
be started as civilian demand and 
the backlog of civilian need 
swings the country from war to 


All,” in health and in security. | peace. — 
Any modern government, post-| A wise Government, believing 


war, which is not dedicated to full | in humanity, should be adequate 
employment will fail its people.!to protect the relocation of men 
Such a government deserves to! and women with the least waste 
fall. Such a government will be | and the least idleness and the most 
discarded. It is not enough to pro- | promptness. There is not time 
tect factories in reconversion. It | here to fill in the detail. Some of 
is absolutely imperative to pro-|the broad outlines may be men- 
tect people in reconversion. itioned. This country needs a 

In all earnestness I say again | peacetime industry producing at 
that it is not enough to fix up! least one hundred seventy billion 
our war production plants by dollars annually at present price 


granting tax relief to big capital. and 
Twenty billion of tax relief for 
factory and machinery and capital 
structure will not do all this job. 
The blueprint calls for an orderly 
and efficient change-over of thirty 
million workers from wartime and 
fighting jobs to full peacetime 
work. Any government which 
fails in this maximum ideal, fails 
all. Any government which does 
not give confidence to our work- 
ers and farmers, and to the great 
white collar twenty millions, that 


| levels 


| 


of peacetime goods 
services. With war needs over, 
one hundred and seventy billion 
dollars of peacetime activity will 
mean 60% more clothing to be 


| enjoyed; will mean a better food 
| standard: will mean better hous- 
|ing: will provide for the house- 


'wife those labor-saving devices 
|and home comforts which modern 
'invention nas so ably conceived 
/and executed. 

A brave America knows that we 
have the factories and the ma- 


they shall not be idle, will be re- 
sponsible for a panic mass move- 
ment. ‘ 


'chines and the great backlog of 
|savings. Who should tell us that 


This panic would find millions | the consuming market is not 
in ill-considered shifting, each | here? Who should tell us that pri- 


man trying to find the safest spot,| Vate American industry and a 
many men forgetting that each | half million new businesses will 


should, in calm bravery, stand at not be ready and anxious to fill 
| the need and to wait on the cus- 


his lathe or plow his furrow, un- 
til the job of Tokyo and Berlin 
is done — until the boys who have 
done the job of Tokyo and Berlin 
are back with us in work and 
comradeship. All may help in 
this — the individual, the busi- 


tional. 
It has been my privilege re- 





|'tomer? The man who tells us 
such things is self-seeking or 
ignorant. The man who would ap- 
proach the business of Govern- 
|}ment leadership in fear and accu- 
| sation, shall not merit the confi- 


ness man, and our governments — dence of a work-willing people. 
city and county and State and na- | 


When a willing people on farm, 
| in mine, in factory, in the profes- 
| sions, in transportation, and in 
other service, goes forward to- 


cently—since the Chicago conven- 


tion, in fact—to travel through ward full peacetime employment, 


? 
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there is reason to believe that 
three-fourths of the problem will 
take care of itself. There will, of 
course, be much to be done by the 
minute men of peacetime conver- 


sion in the cities, in the States 
and in the nation. For instance, 
Lynchburg, Va., has its plan; Wor- 
cester. Mass., has its plan; the 


State of Rhode Island has its plan. 
the forward-looking Governor of 
Georgia is on his way with post- 
war jobs for Georgia. The bank- 
ers and large corporations are 
necessary but have no monopoly 
on peacetime reconversion. The 
job is a human one. Liberals look- 
ing forward know this. You know 
it. Roosevelt knows it. I wonder 
if certain other people know it. 
Tonight we should look ahead 
to the Washington scene post-war. 
After all, what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does will act as encour- 
agement and inspiration for every 
State and every community. The 
national blueprint must come from 
Washington, after private indus- 
try, the county, the city and the 
State have contributed their all. 


I believe the best guarantee that | 


Washington will do its full share 
comes trom the examination of 
the facts. ~ 

What has Roosevelt done since 
Hoover left off? What has Roose- 
velt done since Pearl Harbor to 
keep inflation from engulfing this 
eountry? What has Roosevelt 
done to see that our soldiers be- 
came the best equipped and the 
best fed. and that there was still 


enough left for all the healthful | 


needs of those who remained be- 
hind to make and build for vic- 


tory? 
These facts are your guide. 
These facts should govern your 


vote as you seek to choose be- 
tween one of the two men. 

It would be absurb to attack 
the motives of any man seeking 
national leadership. Certainly 
both Dewey and Roosevelt will do 
their level best if called upon to 
serve. The first question to de- 
cide is one of equipment and ex- 
perience. Who can better provide 
for permanent peace and full em- 
ployment—Dewey or Roosevelt? 
Who do you say? 

I pause here to say that no man 
can run this country by himself. 
If Roosevelt is to carry on he is 
charged, as you are charged, 
with the duty of having the ablest 
body of teammates. If a 
time President may draft men to 
fight, certainly a peacetime Pres- 


ident may call on the brains of | 
this country to work full time in| 


the most exciting battle of mod- 
ern times—the battle against de- 
pression, against panic, against 





defeatism: the battle for full em- | 


ployment, national health, and 
permanent peace. 

There is no peacetime: job for 
profit or self which ever again 
will be paramount over the needs 


of all. Government service must 


be the supreme duty when the, 


need is determined. There can 
be no slackers as we fight for the 
common man in his pursuit of the 
richer life. I don’t favor the 
dollar-a-yvear plan; I do belive 
that this Government, at fair 
wages, has the first call on all 
for all. 

Especially where brains and 
leadership are in demand, no pri- 
vate 
right to bid unfairly for private 
profit against government and 
public necessity. A sit-down 
strike of brains needed by Gov- 
ernment should be impossible in 
the days to come. 

The opponents of what Roose- 
velt stands for will question the 
right of the Government of all 
the people to call on the’ best 
brains for peacetime _ service. 
These same critics of Roosevelt 
first questioned the right of gov- 
ernment to draft men to fight. 
These same. critics questioned 
Congress when the President was 
given power to take over factories 
for maximum war production. 

‘ These same critics, who under 
no circumstances would vote for 


War- | 


industry Athould have the | 


“Post-War Employment, Flexible 
Costs And Profits’’ 


(Continued from page 1346) 


true, of course. Profits depend 
on the relation between cost and 
price, and cost depends on many 
controllable factors besides wages; 
for example, on managerial skill, 
technological equipment, rate of 
operations, access to raw mate- 
irials, financial set-up, etc. If 
wages were the only factor, then 
ithe lower the wages the higher 
ithe profits, which of course is 
absurd. Profits are higher in 
|high-wage countries than in low- 
wage countries for the simple 





‘and make possible the use of 
‘more machinery. The unit cost of 
iproduction in well-managed, 
|highly-mechanized American in- 
|dustries is lower than in countries 
having much lower wage scales 
|but using inferior industrial tech- 
niques. 

| Flexible Wages—When Mr. 
|Friedman speaks of “flexible 
|wages” he does. not specify 
| whether he means flexible on an 


reason that high wages lead to) 


This is not to deny that indi- 
vidual wages rates may get out 
of line with other wage rates and 
need adjustment. But to saddle 
labor with the responsibility for 
keeping individual businesses 
afloat by adjusting its wage rates 
to their balance sheets is no more 
realistic than to ask the same 
sacrifice of the suppliers of raw 
materials, or other essentials for 
carrying on trade. Any union 
that attempted such a _ policy 
/would be in hot water all the 
time. No employer would sign a 
‘contract with a union that 
granted preferential wage rates 
to his competitors. 

As a matter of fact, the most 
important and useful function of 
(a trade union is to prevent the 
‘competitive lowering of wages, 
|'which leads to disastrous defla- 
jtion and the undermining of our 
\whole standard of living. The 
‘most that can be demanded of 
;any union is that its wage rates 


|industry-wide basis or in relation | shall be realistic, uniform, and 
to individual enterprises. | honestly enforced, so that each 

If he means the latter, it is;employer may know what his 
‘obvious that lowering wages | competitor has to pay. 


'would increase profits only if all 
‘one’s competitors refrained from 
‘doing likewise. If all competitors 
lowered wages, no one would 
gain an advantage thereby, 
‘all would suffer by the decline 
'in purchasing power. 

Mr. Friedman says that 95% of 
‘all new business enterprises fail, 
jand that even in 1929 over 35% 
‘showed no profits. “Genius is as 
'rare in business as in music or in 
iscience,’ he points out. 

If a labor union should attempt 
to adjust its wage rates to the 
varying efficiency of 


but | 


Labor Statesmanship — “Labor 
|has great power,” says Mr. Fried- 
;}man, “and must accept respon- 
sibility.” 

With this I thoroughly concur; 
;and now that the primary battle 
for the right to organize has been 
won, I believe labor will be found 
| willing to accept whatever meas- 
jure of regulation is necessary to 
|insure that its power shall not be 
jabused. This is as necessary for 
‘the protection of the individual 
/union member as for employers 
j}and the public. The employer has 


individual |a legitimate grievance if the union 


business enterprises, it would have | fails to live up to-,its contract, 
to have access to the books, and a|interferes with proper discipline, 


| voice in management. Does Mr. 
Friedman advocate that? Or does 
ihe think that labor should volun- 
'tarily undertake to _ subsidize 
‘(through ae preferential wage 
rate) a poorly managed industry 
in order that it might survive in 
competition with a better man- 
aged concern? 

On the other hand, if Mr. 
Friedman means that wages 
should be “flexible” on an indus- 


try-wide basis, we run into an-| 


other difficulty. Mr. Friedman 
admits that “the customer must 
have buying power,” and points 


‘or does not give a fair day’s work 
|for the agreed-upon pay. Perhaps 
‘the answer to this problem will 
(be found in some system of in- 
centive wages. If wages are to 
rise and fall, it should not be ac- 
cording to the cost of living, but 
according to theoutput of the 
| Workers. Only in this way will 
' technological progress be reflected 
in a rising standard of living. 


A. H. BROUSE 


President, National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 


I was deep- 


out that about 70% of the na- ly interested 
tional income is paid out in in the article 
wages. A _ general lowering of “Post-War 


| wages at the onset of a depres- 
|sion would thus lessen the pur- 
chasing power of the largest body 
of consumers in the country at 
the very time that business most 
|needed customers. 





‘the people take second place— 
that the needs of men are second 
‘to the needs of profit and imme- 
diate dollars. And if, on Nov. 7, 
‘these men win because people are 
'too excited to register or too far 
i\from a voting place to vote, we 
i'may return to a normalcy of a 


Harding and a ten-year decay | 


into the panic of a Hoover. 

Our people are winning a mag- 
nificent military victory against 
despotism. Our people shall also 
‘win a victory even more exciting 
than the victories of the war. 
'The constructive victory of the 
peace to come will be won on the 


farm, in the factory and at the | 
1n | 


‘fireside. Those who believe 
‘human rights as a first love and 
a first duty shall win the peace. 

The new liberalism shall carry 
on responsibly and bravely con- 
fident that peace on earth and 
good-will toward men is a prac- | 
tical endeavor. There shall never | 
be a return to the normalcy of | 
yesteryear—to normalcy for the} 
few and subnormalcy for the! 
many. We welcome—yes, we shall | 
fight for something we have’ 


Em ployment, 
Flexible Costs 
and Profits,” 
by Elisha M. 
Friedman. 

I agree with 
the principle 
that wages 
should be 
flexible if 
prices are to 
be flexible. If 
Wages remain 
rigid, there is 
not enough 
spread in the 
cost of raw 
material and 
‘other operating costs to enable 
|prices to conform to supply and 
| demand. 

CHARLES C. HUITT 
President, Ampere Bank and 
Trust Co., East Orange, N. J. 


| In effect, Mr. Friedman restates 
‘in a very palatabie way the old 
_axiom, that sooner or later the law 
‘of supply and demand must 
|supersede all man-made controls. 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


President and General Manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Arthur Brouse 


Mr. Friedman’s article, entitled 
“Post-War Employment, Flexible 


Roosevelt. will be the loudest ininever had—the normalcy of the|Costs and Profits,’ strikes me as 


demanding that government and 


good life for everybody. 


a very good presentation ef the 


fundamentals, and I would like to 
place an order for 100 reprints for 
distribution among our executives. | 


GANSON PURCELL, 


Chairman, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 


I note that Mr. Friedman praises 
this Commission for its work in 
controlling dishonest financing 
but goes on to say that some of 
our rules with 
respect to new 
issues are too 
rigid and 
should be re- 
laxed. We are 
constantly re- 
examining our 
rules and pro- 
cedures witha 
view to ensur- 
ing fair treat- 
ment of regis- 
trants and a 
minimum in- 
terference 
with business. 

I cannot 
agree with 
Mr. Fried- 
man’s comment on public utility 
holding companies in paragraph 
10. In my opinion, the enforce- 
ment of Section 11 of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act is 
greatly strengthening the utility 
industry. This will become even 
more evident as more operating 
utility companies are _ released 
from the control of far-flung hold- 
ing company systems and are re- 
turned to local management and 
local responsibility. 


OUR 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


Temporarily at any rate, the 
railroads appear to have nudged 
the public utilities out of the 
position of leadership as_ the 
source of new security flotations, 
and while activity in that direc- 





Ganson Purcell 








—— 


Two Larger Issues Ahead 


Unless all signs fail, it is now 
pretty much the opinion in se-» 
curity underwriting circles that 
two other substantial railway re- 
financing programs are likely to 
materialize between now and the 
launching of the next Treasury 
War Loan Drive. 


The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is reported to be giving 
active consideration to plans for 
refinancing which is expected 
to involve about $40,000,000 
new securities. 

And it is well known that 
several syndicates are in process 
of formation with the purpose 
in mind of bidding for a po- 
tential $60,000,000 operation for 
the Virginian Railway. 

The company has that amount 
of first and refunding 3%4s out- 
standing, due in 1966 and subject 
to call at 106. Conjecture in 
market circles is that the road 
would like to replace this obli- 
gation with a new issue of longer 
maturity and lower coupon. 


Competition Is Brisk 
Competition is going to be 
mighty keen when the material 
on the auction block measures up 
to bankers’ ideas. 

That is especially likely to be 
true in the case of medium- 
sized issues, such as the Bir- 
mingham Electric Co.’s $10,000,- 
009 of new first mortgage bonds 
sold on Tuesday. 


When time came to consider 
tenders for this issue on Monday, 
the company found itself with no 
less than five bids from different 
syndicates. The bonds were 
knocked down to a_ banking 
group which bid 100.13 for 3s and 
planned for reoffering at 101. 


Ohio Edison Issues Sold 


A larger undertaking, involv- 
ing approximately $50,000,000 of 
new bonds and preferred stock, 
undertaken by the Ohio Edison 
Co., was likewise the center of 
active competition. 

Here the company was offering 
$30,962,000 of new 3% first mort- 





tion appears destined to continue 
for a spell, the ascendancy of the 
railroads seems likely to be only 
temporary. 


But since the revival of the 
new issue market early this 
month, the country’s carriers 
have been doing a sizable job 
of overhauling their debt struc- 
tures, as witness the fact that 
they have either marketed, or 
plan to sell a total of more than 
$206,000,000 of new issues by 
way of replacing higher coupon 
loans previously outstanding. 


By far the largest of such un- 
dertakings was that of the Great 
Northern Railway, involving 
$100,000,000 of new issues in three 
maturities. A huge offering by 
any rule of measurement, this one 
appears to have been making de- 
cidedly satisfactory progress so 
far as placement of the securities 
is concerned. 


Not far behind was the re- 
funding job done by the Ore- 
gon & Washington Railroad and 
Navigation Co., operated under 
lease by the Union Pacific. 
Here the total of new issues in- 
volved was $54,750,000 and ob- 
servers report things have 
moved well since the _ public 
offering. 


Yesterday bankers had little 
difficulty in marketing $13,000,- 
000 of new series E 3%% first 
mortgage bonds for the _ Erie 
Railroad Co., priced at 100, and; 
now two Pennsylvania Railroad 
leased lines have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to refund a total 
of almost $35,000,000 of outstand- 
ing liens. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland & St. Louis proposes 
to refund $23,735,000 outstand- 
ing bonds, while the Chicago & 
Pittsburgh would replace $11,- 
000,000 of its outstanding gen- 
eral and refunding mortgage 








bonds. 


gage bonds, due in 30 years, and 
180,000 shares of new 4.4% pre- 
ferred stock. 

This financing brought out a 
total of three group bids, with 
the winning syndicate paying the 
company a price of 101.417 for 
the bonds and 100.717 for the new 
preferred. Dealers were confi- 
dent that the reoffering, the 
bonds at 102% and the stock at 
103, yesterday, would find the 
new securities cleaning up 
quickly, judging by preliminary 
inquiries in the wake of the 
award. 


Say Prices Gan Be Held 
Despite Wage Increase 


Reconversion prices can be held 
to 1942 levels in many cases even 
if the War Labor Board wage for- 
mula is cracked, said economists 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion on Sept. 21, according to As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington on the same day, which 
added: 

“For the second time in a week 
a WLB panel held yesterday that 
the President has the power to 
modify wage controls, stating that 
the Little Steel wage ceiling can 
be broken to keep earnings 
abreast of the cost of living. 

“The 1942 goal of prices can be 
achieved, OPA economists say, if 
wage increases allowed do no 
more than compensate for loss of 
overtime pay when the 48-hour 
week is abandoned. 

“Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles has said that a number of 
manufacturers intend to put 1942 
price tags on consumer goods pro- 
duced when Germany is defeated. 

“The WLB panel did not recom- 
mend the 17-cent hourly wage in- 
crease demanded by the United, 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO), but said it could 
be granted.” 
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Problems Of Post-War 
Federal Tax Policy 


(Continued from page 1346) 


agree: A successful tax system 
must serve the needs of its time. 
War gave rise to the necessity of 
raising stupendous sums of reve- 
nue, of reducing or recapturing 
excessive war profits, and of di- 
minishing and restraining infla- 
tionary pressures. Fundamental 
changes were required to adapt 
our prewar system to those war- 
time needs. The wartime tax sys- 
tem, however well it serves its 
present purposes, will not be suit- 
able for the postwar years when 
less revenue will be needed, when 
high war profits will be a mem- 


ory, and when inflationary pres- | 


sures may be superseded by the 


need to maintain a high level of | 


employment. Fundamental 
changes again will be required to 
adapt our wartime system to post- 
war needs. 


Special Character of the Postwar 
Tax Problem 


In many respects the problem 
of postwar tax readjustment re- 
sembles that of any tax legisla- 
tion. Although the setting will be 
different, the same specific deci- 
sions must be faced. What ex- 
emptions are to be allowed for 
the individual income tax? What 
is the starting rate to be? What 
about the top rate? What about 
the shape of the rate curve? And 
so on through the myraid details 
of the individual income tax, cor- 
poration taxes, estate and gift 
‘taxes, excise taxes, payroll taxes, 
and other miscellaneous taxes. 

Likewise, the criteria of desir- 
able taxation in the postwar pe- 
riod are not essentially different 
from the criteria of desirable tax- 
ation in the prewar period or the 
wartime period. We must still 
consider adequacy of revenue. We 
must still seek to minimize tax 
discrimination and maximize tax 
justice. We must still work for 
simplicity and ease of compliance 
and administration. We must still 
seek to achieve the maximum of 
Federal-State coordination 
the minimum of conflict 
State and local taxes. And we 
must still endeavor to reduce the 
harmful and promote the desir- 
able economic effects of taxation. 


Despite these similarities, how- 
ever, the postwar tax problem dif- 
fers from the tax problems we 
fhhave faced at other times. But 
before getting down to the min- 
utiae perhaps we should define 
the term, “postwar.” Literally in- 
terpreted, “postwar” means all 
future time after the war. Ob- 
viously we cannot now plan for 
all time to come. Most workers 
in the field of postwar taxation 
are not inclined to look farther 
ahead than 10 or 15 years. Those 
on the political firing line seem 


inclined to focus attention on a_| 


shorter period of time.’ Some of 
them prefer to concentrate only 
on the transition years imme- 
diately ahead. Yet if future dif- 
ficulties are to be avoided, the 
Policies of the transition years 
must be formed with at least one 
eye on probable post-transition 
conditions, so that steps taken 
shortly will not be inconsistent 
with steps to be taken later on. 
Similarly, tax policies for the 10 


or 15 post-transition years should 


guard against ingraining the use 
of measures which, though tem- 
porarily efficacious, might be in- 
jurious in the long-run. 

This brings us to the first major 
feature distinguishing the postwar 
tax problem from previous tax 
problems, namely, the fact that 
the economy will pass through a 
«rucial transition period from war 
to peace. The process of winding 
down the war economy, of demob- 
ilizing men and reconverting in- 
dustry. will take time. We can- 
not shift overnight from a war- 
etime budget to a peacetime bud- 
get. Conceivably at a given mo- 
ment our wartime tax system 
could be changed by a single leg- 


d 
with | the support of wartime patriotism. 


‘islative stroke to a postwar tax 
' system. The advantages thus 
afforded of stability of postwar 
rates and structures would be sub- 
stantial, assuming there could 
really be stability. But it is hard- 
ly likely that either the budgetary 
situation or the economic climate 
would justify taxes and rates 
during the transition period that 
would be appropriate for the long 
pull. Moreover, it will be very 
hard to forecast just what would 
be proper rates for the post-tran- 
sition years. The postwar tax 
problem thus presents a critically 
delicate problem of timing. It is 
the problem of determining by 
what steps, in what sequence, and 
lat what time tax adjustments 
| should be made after final victory 
is won. 

| A second factor which distin- 
'guishes the postwar tax problem 
'from the problems we have faced 
heretofore is the size of the tax 
load. The amount of taxes to be 
raised is determined in the first 
instance by the amount of current 
expenditures. To this sum, one 
must add the amount of intended 
surplus for debt retirement or 
subtract the amount of expected 
deficit. By any reasonable calcu- 
lation, the tax load will have to 
be much larger after the war than 
in any previous peacetime years. 
Without getting into detailed 
estimates, it is clear that postwar 
needs will call for Federal tax 
collections three or more times as 
large as those of the immediate 
prewar period. The amounts 
needed will not. of course, be as 
great as wartime tax collections 
which will possibly reach their 
wartime peak of more than $43 
billion during the current fiscal 
year. 
ever, the postwar load may well 
be harder to bear in that it will be 
a continuing load with no expec- 
tation of early relief; it will not 
be paid out of war-swollen in- 
comes; and it will no longer have 





| The size of the postwar tax load 
| has extremely important implica- 
‘tions. The quality of the tax 
| structure, its virtues and its de- 
'fects, are much more important 
'to the efficient operation of the 
economy when taxes are high 
than when taxes are low. The 
postwar tax load will be so large 
that taxes will have a profound 
effect upon the operation of the 
postwar economy. Moreover, the 
| stake involved in the distribution 
|of the tax burden will be greater 
|than ever before; this presages a 
|more intense effort of different 
/economic groups to unload the tax 
burden upon each other. The 

of our political 





| effectiveness 
|machinery for attaining the pub- 
lic interest in the tax field will 
| be tested to the utmost. 


' The size of post-war tax needs 
_will also determine in large part 
| the extent to which post-war tax 
_ revision is possible. In essence, tax 
| revision consists of changes in the 
relative importance of different 
taxes and in the amounts which 
| different people pay. It is scarcely 
| conceivable that immediately fol- 
lowing the war Congress would 
increase taxes on any substantial 
group of people while at the same 
time decreasing taxes on all other 
groups. Accordingly, the degree 
of tax revision that can be expect- 
ed to take place will depend upon 
the aggregate reductions that can 
be made. If there is little leeway 
available for tax reduction, there 
is likely to be relatively little 
basic revision of the tax structure. 
The more leeway in revenue, the 
better the prospect for basic re- 
vision. 

A third element of difference in 
the post-war tax problem, espe- 
cially as compared with the war 
[panes will be the _ sharply 
| changed economic situation. As 

I have said, a successful tax sys- 
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Per dollar of taxes, how- | 


| times; 








| policy 





tem must fit the needs of the! 
and the climate of the 
economy is an important aspect 
of the times. The economic weath- |! 
er will vitally affect the amount! 
of our post-war expenditures, the 
yield of our taxes, and the fiscal 
we should adopt. One 
policy may be called for if indus- | 
try enters a period of high em- 
ployment and sustained expansion 
after the war. Quite another may 
be appropriate if employment de- 
clines and factories are idle. The) 
kinds of taxes, the rates of taxes, | 
and the speed of debt retirement 
will necessarily be tightly inter- 
related with the economic situa- | 
tion in the post-war period. 

What kind of economic weather | 
can we expect after the war? Will 
the pattern of the last war be re- 
peated, that is, will we have post- 
war inflation followed by collapse} 
and recovery? Will the first year} 
or two after the war be a time 
of business activity sustained at a 
high level, and later years a time 
of stagnation? Will pent-up de- 
mands, expanding world markets, 
and the optimism of peace lead to 
a decade or so of highly active 
business? 

If one may judge by the prem- 
ises on which post-war tax plans 
are being formulated, it is safe 
to say that the most commonly 
held view of the post-war eco- 
nomic situation following the 
transition is that maintenance of 
full employment and high gross 
national product will not be easy 
and will require the most con- 
structive governmental policies. 
Methods of avoiding unemploy- 
ment are receiving widespread 
attention. Generally, the expecta- 
tion is that stimulation of eco- 
nomic activity rather than re- 
straint of inflationary forces will 
be needed.* 

In this setting, much greater 
emphasis will have to be placed 
upon minimizing the restrictive 
effects of taxation than in previ- 
ous tax programs. We are current- 
ly in the midst of a wartime econ- 
omy supercharged by huge Gov- 
ernment expenditures for war. 
Restrictive effects on the economy 
outside the field of war produc- 
tion are not objectionable during 
a war. In fact, they are implicit 
in the purposes of a wartime tax 
policy which, by absorbing ex- 
cessive profits and excessive pur- 
chasing power, supports the sta- 
bilization program. But in the 
post-war period, when high em- 
ployment and business activity 
are goals to be reached rather 
than facts to be taken for granted, 
the problem is entirely different. 
The tax system must be adjusted 
to the economy so as to reduce| 
restrictions on employment and) 








activity in every possible way. | 
Equitable tax measures which) 
yield revenue with the least) 


restrictive effect will be the goal 
of policymakers. 


The Role of Taxes in Maintaining | 


| 


Employment 
Emphasis on the importance of | 
desirable economic effects’ in| 


framing post-war taxes does not, | 
of course, mean that other criteria | 
should be neglected. But few 
would contest the assertion that, 
with due regard to justice, ease 
of compliance and administration, 
and other considerations, taxes 
should be designed so as to pro- 
vide the minimum of interference 
with a high level of production 
and employment. I should like to 
pause for a moment over the idea 
of “minimum interference.” Many 
writers apparently assume that 
the presence of high taxes, de- 
signed for wartime use, is the 


only obstacle to permaneni full 
employment in the post-war pe- 
riod. This point of view seems to 
proceed from an over-simplifica- 
tion of the post-war economic 





*In any event. of course. employment 
will rever be perfectly ‘‘full’’ because of the 
inevitable so-called frictional unemploy- 
ment of possibly two or three million per- 
sens movine from one job to another or 


|ing more fundamental 





otherwice temporarily between jobs. In 
using the term ‘full employment.’”’ the 
presence of frictional unemployment is 
assumed. 


problem. However great an ob-' 
stacle taxation may interpose to 
maintaining full employment, the 
removal of this obstacle may not} 
be enough. That unemployment 
can occur when taxes are low is 
attested by the tragedy of 1929 | 
and the ensuing years. Numerous! 
and important forces besides taxes 
may stand in the way of high em- 
ployment. Consequently, no guar- 
antee of high employment can be 
found in tax policy alone. The 
most we can hope for is that taxes 
will be designed to produce the 
“minimum interference” with the 
factors and forces leading to full 
employment. However, “minimum 
interference” is not an entirely 
negative concept; it is often urged 
that carefully devised tax meas- 
ures can provide positive incen- 
tives to stimulate investment or 
consumption. But the post-war 
tax load promises to be so high 
that, despite the possibility of 
successful incentive provisions, 
any system of taxes will on bal- 





ance, inevitably have restrictive 
effects on consumption and in- 
vestment. 

A high level of employment is, 





of course, associated with a high 
level of production. It may be 
worth while, therefore, to ex- 
amine briefly the components of, 
our national production, that is, 
of our gross national product. By 
gross national product is meant 
the aggregate value of all goods 
and services produced in the 
country during a given period of 
time. It is made up of three items. 
They are, first, goods and services 
purchased by consumers; second, 
gross business investment in phys- 
ical goods such as plants, equip- 
ment and inventory; and third, 
goods and services purchased by 
Government. No one of these 
three items can be allowed to 
shrink without a compensating 
expansion in one or both of the 
others, except by paying the price 
of increased unemployment. To 
maintain full employment, in the 
face of shrinking Government ex- 
penditures for war, the slack 
must be taken up by consumer 
expenditures and business invest- 





ment. 

Unfortunately for the peace of 
mind of would-be architects of 
the post-war tax structure, there 
are widely divergent views regard- 
ing the conditions under which the 
goals of high consumption and 
high investment can be achieved. 
Some people, for example, blame 
the ills of the economy on mon- 
opoly. To their minds, the re- 
moval of restrictions on business 
competition and on the labor mar- 
ket is the prime necessity. Their 
program calls for readjusting 
American institutions along lines 
which will minimize restrictions 
and maximize the freedom of the 
market mechanism. Some persons 
holding this approach regard re- 
liance on fiscal policy as a snare 
and a delusion which, by postpon- 
changes. 
may lead the nation to eventual 
economic ruin. 

Other groups, while agreeing 
that there is need for more truly 
competitive freedom of enterprise, 
believe it will never develop in an 
atmosphere of insecurity and de- 
pression. As they see it, a vigor- 
ous approach to the problem. of 
monopoly and restrictive practices 
will be achieved only in an at- 
mosphere of security for labor and 
business groups. This approach 
holds that appropriate fiscal pol- 
icy can help to achieve such an 
atmosphere and is. therefore, a 
prerequisite of fundamental eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

Another divergence of economic 
thinking which is important to tax 
and fiscal policy bears uvon the 
relation of incentives to the ex- 
parsion and high-level operation 
of business. On one hand is the 
view that the factors. including 
taxes, which overate directly on 
the businessman’s profits are the 
influence determining business 
expansion and employment. Ac- 
cording to this view. if tax and 





other restrictions on the business- 
man are minimized, he will be 


stimulated by the profit motive to 
adopt new processes, invest new 
capital, and expand operations. 
The very fact of business expan- 
sion, it is said, employs labor and 
materials to create additional 
plant, equipment, and other capi- 
tal goods; with businesses in other 
fields similarly expanding, invest- 
ment builds up the consumer de- 
mand necessary to move the en- 
larged Volume of consumer goods 
from the market. According to 
this theory, therefore, the greatest 
stress should be laid on removing 
and reducing taxes which cut into 
the profit incentive of the inves- 
tor. 

On the other hand are those 
whe argue that since a business- 
man is a practical and prudent 
person he must have the assur- 
ance of a consumer market to in- 
duce him to invest and expand; 
accordingly the road to high em- 
ployment is a high level of con- 
sumer purchasing power, for con- 
sumption gives employment di- 
rectly and also creates investment, 
thus giving employment indi- 
rectly. Those who hold this theory 
urge that taxes should fall lightly, 
or not at all, at those income 


, levels where they would largely 


reduce consumption. 

Here we have an important is- 
sue. Both views are plausible, 
both undoubtedly reflect one 
facet of the truth. One side argues 
that taxes which reduce consump- 
tion reduce the gross national 
product and employment, because 
no one can afford to employ labor 
and produce goods that he cannot 
sell. The other side argues that 
taxes which reduee _business in- 
vestment likewise reduce gross 
national product and employment. 
But taxes must fall somewhere. 
If one tax is lowered, another 
must be raised to maintain revye- 
nue. Conceivably, we could im- 
pose a tax that would reduce 
neither consumption nor invest- 
ment. The effect of such a tax 
would be merely to reduce hoard- 
ing, which occurs when income is 
neither spent nor invested in new 
plant, equipment, or other capital 
goods. But the kinds of taxes that 
would reduce the savings from 
which hoards are created are 
likely also to reduce the incentive 
for making investment. This pre- 
sents a real dilemma. There is no 
easy way out. However, there 
must be one solution which is bet- 
ter than the others, one which 
will result in the minimum re- 
striction on consumption and in- 
vestment. 

The effort to find taxes that are 
least restrictive on investment 
gives rise to a further division of 
opinion, which relates to the point 
at which taxes take hold on in- 
centives. One group holds that 
what retards investment is an in- 
sufficient supply of investment 
funds, that is, of funds which their 
owners are willing to invest. They 
maintain further that the poten- 
tial supply of investment funds is 
largely in the hands of, or con- 


trolled by, individual investors. 
Therefore. they reason that the 
way to increase incentives and 


stimulate investment is to reduce 
taxes on personal incomes, par- 
ticularly those incomes which are 
derived from business investment. 

On the other side are those who 
hold that what retards investment 
is the unwillingness of corpora- 
tion and other business managers 
to decide to build a plant, buy 
new machinery, or otherwise in- 
vest in new capital goods. They 
contend that once the corporate 
manager sees an opportunity to 
make a good profit for the cor- 
poration, the ‘necessary funds will 
be forthcoming,’‘either through 
retained corporaté profits, from 
banking institutiens, or from in- 
dividual investors who will not 
willingly sit forever on idle funds. 
This group holds that incentive 
is best supported by lowering cor- 
poration taxes. 

At this point, as if matters were 
not already sufficiently compli- 
ected. we are confronted by an- 
other point of divergence in eco- 
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nomic thinking, namely, the inci-; 


dence of the corporation tax. The} more difficult-to solve than when! 
taxes are low.':On the one side! 


answer to the question, who bears! 
the corporate tax, largely deter-| 
mines what role that tax plays in| 
creating or destroying conditions | 
favorable to a high level of in-,; 
vestment and employment. I be-| 
lieve it is fair to say that, in gen-! 
eral, businessmen have held. that! 
the corporation tax is shifted to 
consumers much as.if it were an 
excise tax, while tax students 
have held that it is largely borne 
by stockholders, as if it were a 
withheld income tax. The argu- 
ment is also made that it is shifted 
at least in part to the workers 
in the form of lower wages. Now 
one important argument concern- 
ing post-war taxation is that “in- 
vestment” is being discouraged by 
what is called the double taxa- 
tion of corporate profits. The val- 
idity of the double taxation argu- 
ment hinges upon whether corpo- 
ration taxes are, or are not, shift- 
ed to consumers and workers. If 
they are not shifted, then the 
stockholder is doubly taxed in the 
sense that his dividend income is 
subject to the corporation tax as 
well as the individual income tax. 
If, in a very large part, the cor- 
poration tax is shifted and there- 
fore not borne by stockholders, 
the double taxation of corporate 
income largely disappears. But 
then the argument can be made 
that the corporate tax represses 
consumption, as would an excise 
or sales tax. 

A little way back in the argu- 
ment the point was made that 
when one tax is lowered another 
must be raised if the revenue is 
to be maintained. One of the most 


important points of divergence of. 


economic opinion is at what level 
the revenue should be maintained. 
Obviously, the smaller the total 
tax load, the more easily solved is 
the dilemma of restrictive tax- 
ation. But if lowering the total 
tax load produces a budget deficit, 
are the effects desirable or unde- 
sirable? Or, more specifically, in 
an economy operating at less than 
full employment, what are the ef- 
fects of a large budgetary deficit 
as compared with a balanced bud- 
get, or with a large budgetary 
surplus? How do these effects dif- 
fer in the current year and in the 
long run? You are all familiar 
with this problem and know that 
the answers range all the wy 
from insistence upon an annually 
balanced budget with a surplus 
for debt retirement to defense of 
a chronic deficit. The arguments 
by which both of these extreme 
positions manage to spell maxi- 
mum gross national product and 
employment are interesting and 
important, and I very much regret 
that time does not permit examin- 
ing them here. 

Lest we feel in a too confused 
mood after all this emphasis on 
economics, we ought not to over- 
look the possibility that these 
economic theories may grow out 
of points of view rather than de- 
termine points of view. We are all 
inclined to believe that taxes 
which fall lightly on ourselves 
and more heavily on others are 
the kind of taxes calculated to 
promote employment, production, 
and general economic well-being. 
The perennially appealing eco- 
nomic arguments are those which 
seem to promote most directly our 
own special interests. All eco- 
nomic theories including our own 
should be viewed with an amiable 
skepticism. 

-Technicai Problems 

In placing emphasis on the 
more fundamental policy prob- 
lems of post-war,,tax revision, I 
do not wish to gloss over the tech- 
nical problems that are involved. 
Some of the hardest problems can 
be called technical. Thus the 
problem of eliminating double 
taxation of income earned 
through coroprations may be con- 
sidered primarily technical, but it 
is a problem for which a really 
satisfactory answer has thus far 


been sought in vain. 


High taxes make _ technical 


problems more important and 


are loopholes through which tax- 
payers find a way to escape the 
load they were intended to pay. 
The loopholes may not be worth 
using when tax rates are low, but 
may seem to justify great effort 
when the rates are high. One of 
the difficulties in connection with 
so-called tax incentives to encour- 
age production is that such incen- 
tives lend themselves to the re- 
duction of taxes for people whom 


benefit. 
of relieving hardships. Again high 


portance of hardships om some in- 
dividuals and corporations. The 
problem is to relieve the hard- 
ships without opening up new 
loopholes at the same time. War-| 
time rates have produced many} 
new loopholes and_ hardships. | 
These are unfortunate in time of | 
war, but it would be still more se- | 
rious for them to continue over 
the long pull of the post-war 
years. The technical work on any 
post-war tax bill is likely to be 
very heavy. To this may be added 
the continuing problem of tax 
simplification. The desirability of 
greater simplicity both for the 
masses of taxpayers and for tax- 
payers subject to more intricate 
provisions of the law increases the 
technical problems of post-war 
tax revision. 

The technical and other diffi- 
culties of the post-war tax prob- 
lem are also accentuated by the 
emphasis being placed on stability 
of structure and rates. An ad- 
vance decision on a level of rates 
and a tax structure, which are to 
remain stable throughout a future 
period that may turn out to be 
not at all stable, requires a much 
more accurate forecast and greater 
skill of tax adjustment than may 
be acceptable if experimentation 
and change are to be permitted. 
Although stability is to be desired, 











it will not necessarily be achieved. 
1A study of tax history, for ex- 
lample, with respect to the treat- 
ment of capital gains indicates that | 
lthe virtues of stability seem much 
more important to us when the 
llaw is as we like it than when | 
it is not. Since large numbers of | 
people believe themselves to be 
relatively overtaxed, regardless of | 
how much they are taxed, the) 
stability of taxes is likely to de- 
pend on the stability of the bal- 
ance of political power among | 
economic groups. 


Conclusion 


On the whole, I think it is be- 
coming clear that the post-war tax | 
problem is even more difficult | 
than the wartime tax problem. | 
That may seem a pessimistic view | 
to those who look forward to the 
return of the good oid days of | 
iow taxes. Even the good old 
days of taxation were, of course, | 
not without their difficulties. But | 
these difficulties will be greatly | 
magnified in the post-war period | 
by the combination of high reve- | 
nue requirements, clouded busi- | 
ness prospects, and the heavier | 
impact of taxes upon the national | 
economy. 

Today we have a tax system | 
which is the kind of fiscal instru- | 
ment we need in wartime. At its! 
peak it will have raised nearly | 
$45 billion a year. How much can | 
we reduce taxes after the war? | 
Probably less than most people 
think. Yet our wartime tax SyS- | 
tem will not serve our peacetime | 
needs. We hope reconversion will 
soon be the order of the day. We) 
must prepare now to rebuild our) 
wartime tax system to meet our | 
postwar needs—our post-war rev- 
enue needs and our post-war eco- 
nomic needs. This is the time 
when the economic brains of this 
country, whether in business, agri- 
culture, labor, Government, or) 
academic circles, must be mar- 
shalled in the solution of the most 
| difficult tax problem in American | 
‘history. It will take all of the 
'courage and ingenuity and un- 
swerving devotion to the public 
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Stock Exchanges—Securities And Exchange Commission— 
Extension of Unlisted Trading Privileges on an Ex- 
change to a Security as to Which There is Sufficient Dis- 
tribution and Trading Activity in the Vicinity of the 
Exchange—Meaning of “Vicinity” 


In the provision in the Securities and Exchange Act under which 


unlisted trading privileges on 


a security by the Securities and Exchange Commission when, 
among other things, there exist in the vicinity of the exchange 
sufficiently widespread public distribution of the security and 
sufficient trading activity therein to render the extension of the 
privilege to the security necessary or appropriate in the public 


interest or for the protection 


is to be interpreted as meaning the geographical section or 
sections in which the exchange ranks as the national exchange, 
or as one of the national exchanges, to which investors would 


look for an exchange market 


an exchange is not a constant; it varies with the security and 
must be defined with reference to the distribution of and other 
factors relating to the particular security in question. 


National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., petitioner. v. Secur- 


ities and Exchange Commission 


respondents. 
Decided January 6, 1944. 


Before Biggs, Jones and Goodrich, Circuit Judges. 


Circuit Court Decision Granting Unlisted Trading | 
Privileges To Kentucky Utilities 4°% Bonds 


Court Hold That Among Elements Constituting The 
“Vicinity” Of An Exchange Is “The Nature Of The 
Security For Which Unlisted Trading Privileges Are 
Sought.”—Upholds SEC’s Action In Granting Unlisted 
Privileges Against Opposition Of NASD. 


| We give below in its entirety the decision handed down by the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, decided Jan. 6, 
the devices were not intended to| 1944, and recently made public, in which the Court upheld the action 
| of the Securities and Exchange Commission in permitting the New 
On the other side is the matter| York Curb Exchange to grant unlisted trading privileges to Ken- 
The National Association of Securities 
tax rates greatly increase the im-| Deaiers appealed to the Court to review the order of the Commission. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
THIRD CIRCUIT 





an exchange may be extended to 


of investors, the word “vicinity” 


in the security. The vicinity of 


and New York Curb Exchange, 





Appeal from Securities and Ex-® 


change Commission. 

Petition by National Association | 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., to re- | 
view order of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission approving | 


i the application of the New York 


Curb Exchange to extend unlisted | 


| trading privileges to certain bonds. 





Paul W. Frum, of Cleveland. 
Ohio: (Baker, Hostetler & Patter- | 
son and Joseph C. Hostatler, all of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the brief) for 
petitioner. 

Orrin C. Knudsen, of Philadel- 
Pa. (John F. Davis, and 


delphia, Pa., on the brief) for re- 


| spondent Securities and Exchange 


Commission. 

William A. Lockwood and, 
Thomas A. McGovern, both of | 
New York City (Reed, Truslow, 
Crane & de Give of New York 
City, on the brief) for respondent | 
New York Curb Exchange. 





Biggs, Circuit Judge—lIn this 
case we must decide whether a. 
determination by the Securities | 
and Exchange Commission that 
there exists in the vicinity of the 
New York Curb Exchange suf- 
ficiently widespread public dis- | 
tribution of certain bonds! and 
sufficient public trading activity 
in them to render the extension 
of unlisted trading privileges on 
the Curb to that security neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public 
interest or for the protection of | 
investors. 

The Curb, a registered national 
securities exchange, filed with the 





interest that we can command. 
But in the end our tax problem 


must finally be solved by the Con- 


gress. Inevitably there will be) 


_differences of opinion, conflicts of 


interest, divergent plans and rec- | 
No_ technicians 
can compromise these differences. 


But we have democratic political | 


machinery designed for that pur- | 
pose. Upon the successful func-_ 
tioning of that machinery we must | 


‘finally rely for the solution of our | 
‘ing courses through those chan- 


post-war problems. 


1934 as amended asking the ex- 


|aminer, who filed advisory find- 


/ mission found * that “* * * there 


/on the Curb to the bonds neces- 


aside in so far as it approves the 


Commission its application pur- 
suant to Section 12(f), Clause (3), 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 


tension of unlisted trading privi- 
leges to Kentucky 4% bonds.? Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc.,3 intervened in the 
proceedings before the Commis- 
sion. The Curb’s application as- 
serted that the portion of ‘the 
United States lying east of the 
Mississippi River constituted its 
“vicinity” as to the Kentucky 4% 
bonds. NA&D contended that that 
vicinity should be restricted to an 
extent which we will point out 
hereafter. Notice was given and a 
hearing was had before a trial ex- 


ings which need not be set out 
here. Exceptions were filed to 
these findings and argument was 
had before the Commission. After 
a review of the record the Com- 


exists in the vicinity of the Curb 
Exchange sufficiently widespread 
public distribution of the bonds 
and sufficient public trading ac- 
tivity therein to render the exten- 
sion of unlisted trading privileges 


sary and appropriate in the public 
interest and for the protection of 
investors * * *,” 

Pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 25(a) of the act (15 U.S. 
C.A., Sec. 78y-a) NASD peti- 
tioned this court to review the 
Commission’s order and to set it 


Curb’s application to extend un- 
listed trading privileges to the 
bonds. 

The petitioner asserts first that 
the Commission erred in defining 
the “vicinity” of the Curb Ex- 
change. Direct evidence of the 
vicinity or area in which investors 
regard the Curb as a market be- 
ing unavailable, the Curb, as it | 
had done in many other cases,5 in- 
troduced evidence showing the lo- 
cation of offices of Curb members 
and the maintenance of Curb 





ticker service in certain localities. 
Assuming, as we must, that trad- 


— 


nels which are the most open té, 
it, the Commission’s inference 
that offices of Curb members 
would not be maintained and that 
facilities would not exist in locali- 
ties which do not supply business 
for the Exchange, is a fair one. 
Conversely, the inference that 
there is some business where of- 
fices and facilities exist is a sup- 
portable one. The Commission 
also received evidence as ‘to the 
number of persons to whom the 
bonds had been distributed orig- 
inally, the amount of bonds so 
distributed and the localities of 
the distributees by States. We 
shall not review specifically the 
evidence which was before the 
Commission. It is sufficient to 
state that the Commission reached 
the conclusion that the vicinity of 
the Curb should include for the 
purpose of the application which 
we are discussing, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. The petitioner had in- 
sisted that the vicinity must. be 
limited either to New York City, 
to an area within one hour’s com- 
muting distance of New York 
City, or to a territory inclosed by 
lines midway between New York 
City and Philadelphia and New 
York City and Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Boston being those cities 
nearest to New York City in 
which there are securities ex- 
changes extending unlisted trad- 
ing privileges. . 
What is the “vicinity” of the 
Curb? The word certainly is not 
one of art. It is capable of a broad 
or narrow construction, depending 
upon the object to which it is to 
be related. For example, New 
Jersey and Delaware both may be 
said to be in the vicinity of Penn- 
sylvania. On the other hand, the 
vicinity of City Hall Square, 
Philadelphia, would not take one 
to the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
The word is not defined in the 
act.6 We conclude, therefore, that 
Congress intended a practical test. 
The Commission invariably has 
endeavored to apply such a test. 
There have been many decisions 
by the Commission as to what 
constitutes the vicinity of the Curb 
in respect to extending unlisted 
trading privileges to securities. In 
the Matter of Applications by the 
New York Curb Exchange for Un- 
listed Trading Privileges’ (3 SEC, 
81, 85) the Curb had insisted that 
its vicinity included the whole of 
the United States. The Commis- 
sion stated that “Congress must 
have had in mind something more 
than the mere circulation of infor- 
mation (concerning securities to 
possible customers) or it would 
have chosen a more appropriate 
word than ‘vicinity.’ Rather, we 
interpret ‘vicinity’ to mean the 
particular geographical section or 
sections in which a particular Ex- 
change ranks as the, or one of the, 
national Exchanges to which in- 
vestors would look for an ex- 
change market in the securities 
for which unlisted trading is 
sought.” It will be noted that em- 
phasis was laid on the relation of 
the securities for which unlisted 
trading privileges are sought to 
the applicant Exchange as well as 
upon the geographical section or 
sections in which that Exchange 
could be considered to rank as one 
of the national Exchanges. Ob- 
viously the Commission consid- 
ered that one of the essential ele- 
ments to be employed in deter- 
mining the vicinity of the Ex- 
change is the nature of the secur- 
ity for which unlisted trading 
privileges are sought, and the ex- 
tent and kind of the public hold- 
ings in it. The vicinity, therefore, 
of a particular Exchange may 
vary with the distribution and 
other factors relating to a particu- 
lar security. It seems to us 
the Commission itself clearly has 
recognized this fact in numerous 
decisions.7 3 
In respect to applications made 
by the New York Curb Exchange 


the Commission has allowed it 
(Continued on page 1374) 
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(Continued from page 1373) 


different and varying vicinities ; Matter of Applications by the New the stock, or possib 


depending upon the securities in- 
volved, their distribution and 
other factors relating to them as 
well as to the facilities possessed 
by the Exchange itself, such as 


members’ offices and ticker serv- | 


ices.2 These vicinities have varied 
from that allowed the Curb in the 
instant case. In applications by 
the San Francisco Curb Exchange 
(2 SEC, 653) in note 6 at page 
657, the Commission commented 
upon this conception of varying 
vicinity and expressly disapproved 
it. The Commission stated, “It is 
true that the concept of the vicin- 
ity of an Exchange is a flexible 
one, the limits of which may dif- 
fer under different circumstances. 
But under Section 12(f), we must 
first determine the vicinity of the 
Exchange and then _ consider 
whether distribution of the secur- 
ity within that vicinity is suffi- 
cient. The vicinity of the Ex- 
change thus constitutes the area 
within which the distribution of 
the security must be sufficient. It 
would reverse the plain meaning 
‘of Section 12(f) to hold that the 
area within which the distribution 
of the security is deemed to be 
sufficient constitutes or largely 
determines the vicinity of the Ex- 
change, although conceivably in 
some cases it might be relevant to 
such a determination.” The posi- 
tion of the Commission is ambigu- 
ous, for it seems to us that in de- 
termining vicinity the Commis- 
sion has of necessity considered 
the nature of the security, its dis- 
tribution and other factors which 
must be distinguished from simple 
geographical area. That the Com- 
mission has weighed these factors 
is demonstrated by the fact, as we 
have said, the vicinity of the Curb 
has been held by the Commission 
to yory with the security. See 
notes 7 and 8 (supra). If an Ex- 
change’s vicinity depended solely 
on geographical considerations it 
could not vary. We think that it 
is not a constant and that an Ex- 
change’s vicinity must vary with 
the security. 

We can conceive, of course, of 
circumstances in which a most 
widespread distribution of a secur- 
ity might not aid an Exchange in 
establishing a vicinity in respect 
to an application for extending 
unlisted trading privileges to that 
security. For example, there 
might be a very extensive dis- 
tribution of a given security in an 
area in which the Curb had 
neither members nor facilities. 
Such an area could not be con- 
sidered to be in the vicinity of the 
Curb. On the other hand, if Curb 
facilities are present in a given 
locality, the extent of the distribu- 
tion and nature of the holdings of 
a certain security in that locality 
must be deemed to be relevant in 
determining vicinity. We conclude 
that this is what the Commission 
had in mind when it made use of 
the words last quoted. The Com- 
mission must consider the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon each 
application made to it and decide 
it on the particular facts inhering 
in each case. Vicinity, a word in- 
definite in meaning, was not in- 
tended by Congress to fasten to an 
Exchange a fixed area as a vicin- 
ity without regard to the nature 
or distribution of the security for 
which unlisted trading privileges 
are sought. On the contrary, Con- 
gress intended to cause the Com- 
mission to approve the extension 
of unlisted trading privileges to a 
security when the applicant Ex- 
change can demonstrate its ability 
to support an adequate market in 
that security and the extension of 
the privilege is required in the 
public interest or for public pro- 
tection. Vicinity may furnish a 


movable feast. We conclude, 
therefore, that the definition em- 
ployed by the Commission in the 


And The “Over-the-Counter” Market 


ly some inde- 


| York Curb Exchange (3 SEC at! pendent floor trader willing to 


'p. 85), hereinbefore quoted, is a 
}sound and legal definition. The 
; Commission has applied its sub- 
| stance in the case at bar. 

We think that the Commission 
| could have included in the vicin- 
| ity of the Curb as to the Kentucky 
'4% bonds a wider area than it 
| did, but there is substantial evi- 
dence to support the Commission’s 
conclusion that there is sufficient 
public distribution and sufficient 
public trading in the area defined 
i by the Commission to constitute it 


listed trading privileges in the 
bonds to the Curb in the public 
interest and for public protection. 
The Commission’s finding in this 
respect finds adequate support in 
the very nature of the securities. 
They are public utility bonds of 
the kind which the ordinary pur- 
chaser expects to be able to buy 
or sell on a national Exchange. 
The granting of the unlisted trad- 
ing privilege will subject trading 
in the bonds to the supervision of 
the Curb and to the provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act in so 
far as Exchange trading is con- 
cerned. Investors will still be able 
to avail themselves of the over- 
the-counter market. The exten- 
sion of unlisted trading privileges 
will provide an additional public 
market with facilities for quick 
trading. 

The petitioner has laid emphasis 
upon the provisions of Section 
12(f) that no application shall be 
approved unless the applicant Ex- 
change shall establish to the satis- 
faction of the Commission the ex- 
istence of the conditions pre- 
scribed by the act. But, giving 
fullest scope to the intent of Con- 
gress as to the burden of proof 
which must be sustained by an 
applicant, we conclude that the 
Curb has met and carried that 
burden. The phrase “establish to 
the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sion” does not mean that the Com- 
mission may either capriciously 
extend the unlisted trading privi- 
lege to a security upon the appli- 
cation of an Exchange or whim- 
sically withhold it. Such would 
constitute a breach of the Com- 
mission’s discretion. What the 
statute requires is that the appli- 
cant Exchange shall present sub- 
stantial evidence to the Commis- 
sion of the existence of the con- 
ditions prescribed by the section, 
and if such evidence is presented 
to it the Commission must extend 
the privilege. We think that it is 
clear that the Curb has met the 
burden prescribed by the section 
and that the Commission com- 
mitted no error of law in so re- 
garding the evidence. 


The order of the Commission, in 
so far as it relates to the applica- 
tion for the extension of unlisted 
trading privileges to the Ken- 
tucky 4% bonds, is affirmed. The 
petition for review is dismissed in 
so far as it relates to the applica- 
tion in respect to the first mort- 
gage bonds of Central Power and 
Light Company, for all questions 
relating to the latter application 
have become moot. 


1 Two securities issued by Kentucky Util- 
ities Company were involved originally in 
this case. These were respectively, First 
Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series, due Jan. 1, 
1970, hereinafter referred to as “Kentucky 
4% bonds,’ and 442% Sinking Fund Mort- 
gage Bonds, due Feb. 1, 1955, hereinafter 
referred to as “Kentucky 412% bonds.”’ 
The Commision by its order of July 3, 
1943, reviewed in this opinion, approved 
the Curb’s application for permission to 
extend unlisted trading privileges to the 
Kentucky 4% bonds and denied the Curb’s 
application to the Kentucky 442% bonds. 
The Curb has not filed a petition to review 
the latter part of the Commision’s order. 

A security issued by Central Power and 
Light Company, First Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, 3%°4°, due Aug. 1, 1969, was the 
subject of a separate but similar applica- 
tion by the New York Curb Exchange. 
These bonds have been redeemed and 











them has become moot. We do not con- 


| the Curb’s vicinity. It appears also | 
that it is necessary to extend un- | 


make the best bid. 

| In an active stock the above 
set-up results in a “close” market. 
In an inactive stock, however, 
especially if the order to buy or 
sell is large, the market may be 
anything but “close.” Say the 
order is to sell: very possibly 
there may be no agent (broker) 
there, with an order to buy. The 
specialist, of course, is supposed 
to stand in the breach, but, obvi- 
ously, to only a definitely limited 
extent. No floor trader, especially 


sider that controversy to have been of suf- 
ficient public importance to bring the 
issues presented within the ruling of such 
decisions as Southern Pacific Terminal Co. 
v. Interstate Commerce Commission (219 
U. S. 498, 514, 516, 31 S. Ct., 
Ed., 310) or Boise City Irrigation & Land 
Co. v. Clerk (9 Cir., 131 F., 415, 418, 419). 

In the case at bar, therefore, we are 
concerned only with the application relat- 
ing to the Kentucky 4‘. bonds. 

2The pertinent provisions of section 
12(f) of the Act, 15 U. S. C. A., sec. 78l(f) 
are as follows: 

Section 12. 

*¢2) any 
change, upon application to and approval] 
of such application by the Commission and 
subject to the terms and conditions here- 
inafter set forth, (3) may extend 
unlisted trading privileges to any security 
in respect of which there is available from 
a registration statement and periodic re- 
ports or other data filed pursuant to rules 
or regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sion under this title or the Secuirties Act 
of 1933, as amended, information sub- 
stantially equivalent to that available pur- 
suant to rules or regulations of the Com- 
mision in respect of a security duly listed 


and registered on a national securites 
exchange, ’ 

“No application pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be approved unless the Com- 
mission finds that the continuation or 
extension of Unlisted trading privileges 
pursuant to such application is necessary 
or appropriate nm the public interest or for 
the protection of investors. * NO ap- 


plication to extent 
leges to any security pursuant to clause 
(2) or (3) of this subsection shall be ap- 
proved unless the applicant exchange shall 
establish to the satisfaction of the 





lic distribution of such security and suffi- 
cient public trading activity therein to 
render the extension of unlisted trading 
privileges on such exchange thereto neces- 


or for the protection of investors. * * * 
3 At the time that National Association 

of Security Dealers, Inc. (referred to here- 

after as NASD), filed its petition for re- 


who are primarily over-the-counter brokers 
and dealers, as distinguished from brokers 
and dealers who are members of national 
securities exchanges. The members of 
NASD have places of business in all parts 
of the United States and engage collective- 
ly in all branches of investment banking 
end in selling securities. The nature of 
NASD is fully set out and explained in 
Matter of National Association of Secu- 
rities Dealers, Inc. (5 S. E. C., 627, 1939). 
It appears that NASD is a non-profit mem- 
bership corporation, organized under the 
laws of Delaware and registered with the 
Commission as a national securities asso- 
ciation pursuant to section 15A of the act, 
15 U. S. C. A., sec. 780-3. 

4Commissioner Healy dissented on the 
ground that the applicant exchange had 
not made a showing by a fair preponder- 
ance of the evidence that there exists in 
the vicinity as defined by the Commission 
sufficient public trading activity in the 
bonds to render the existence of unlisted 
trading privileges necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors. 

5 See the aecisions of the Commission 
relating to applications of the Curb and 
other exchanges, cited in Notes 7 and 8, 
infra. 

6 The legislative history of the act 
makes no specific reference to the word 
“vicinity.’’ Reports of Congressional com- 
mittees, however, state that the approach 
of the act ‘‘may be described as an en- 
deavor to create a fair field of competi- 
tion among exchanges and between ex- 
changes as a group and the over-the- 
counter markets and to allow each type of 
market to develop in accordance with its 
natural genius and consistently with the 
public interest.’” See S. Rep. 1739, 74th 
Cong., 2d Sess., p. 33, and H. R. Rep. 
2601, 74th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 4. 


7 For example, in applications by the 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, 2 S. E. C., 178, 
187, the Commision states that the vicinity 
of the applicant exchange ‘‘* * * for the 
purpose of these applications’ includes 
certain named states. See also Application 
by the New York Curb Exchange, 4 S. E. 
C., 560, 561; Application by the Cleveland 
Stock Exchange, 4 S. E. C., 895, 897, and 
Application by the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change, 6 S. E. C., 310, 313. 

8 See Edison Electric luminating Com- 
pany of Boston, 1 S. E. C., 909; Applica- 
tions by the New York Curb Exchange, 2 
S. E. C., 732; Application by the New York 





Curb Exchange, 3 S. E. C., 81, 4S. E. C., 


therefore the controversy with’ respect to{555, idem 560, idem 899, 6 S. E. C., 901, 


and 758. E. C., 672, 


at an inactive “post,” may be) 


279, 55 L. | 


(Continued from page 1351) 


there; or, in my case, may not be 


disposed to make a bid for the | 


stock offered. 

Right there is one essential dif- 
ference between an “auction” 
market and a “negotiation” mar- 
ket, the kind of market on which 
“over-the-counter” buying 
selling is done: 


In an “auction” market the buy- | 


ing and selling is done in just one 
place; and if, at that place, at the 
time stock is offered, there doesn’t 
happen to be a buyer, why then 
the business just isn’t done. 

In the case of a “negotiation” 
market — Over-the-Counter—the 
procedure is entirely different. 
There it’s a case not of the order 
being sent to some “post” on some 
stock exchange where there may 
happen to be buyers or sellers, 
but of the order being “shown” 
anywhere—in any part of the 
country—where an _ interest in 
buying or selling that particular 
security may be known to exist. 
That interest may be right here in 


|New York or in some city in the 


national securities ex- | 


unlisted trading privi- | 


Com- | 
mission that there exists in the vicinity of | 
such exchange sufficiently widespread pub- | 


sary or appropriate in the public interest | 


Middle West or out on the Coast 
or down South, or in all these 
places at once. “I’ve got some 
stock to sell; where am I going 
to find a buyer?” or “I’ve got 
some stock to buy; where am I 
going to find a_ seller?”—that’s 
what it’s an Over-the-Counter 


Completion By Congress Of Action On 


or | 


dealer or broker’s business to 
know, and that’s what, if he is any 
| good, he does know. He doesn’t, 
in other words, rely on finding his 
prospective customer at any given 
| place; he goes out and finds that 
customer wherever he may hap- 
pen to be. He may, furthermore, 
| and often does (in cases where he 
can’t readily find the buyer or 
seller he is looking for) use his 
influence to create a customer 
with whom the business can be 
done. 

The above is by no means to be 
taken to mean that each indi- 
vidual trade in an over-the-coun- 


| 

j 

| ter security is a “work-out” 
| proposition. Such is far from 
| being the case. In many non- 


listed securities, indeed, owing to 
the fact that there are hundreds 
of investment firms all over the 
country constantly ready to sell 
and buy for their own account, 
there exists a close and highly 
competitive market. In such 
stocks, if a dealer “shops around” 
it isn’t because there’s any trouble 
finding a buyer or seller. It’s 
simply because, a large number 
of firms being always interested, 
the dealer wants to find the one 
that will pay him the most or sell 
to him the cheapest. (A sort of 
“auction,” here, but one which, 
except in the case of the most 
highly popularized listed stocks, 
takes in a far larger number of 


possible buyers or sellers than 
could reasonably be. expected to 
be found in one single place.) 





Demobilization And Reconversion Bill 


The completion of Congressional action on the war demobiliza- 
/ tion and reconversion bill of 1944 was effected on Sept. 20, when the 


House agreed to the conference 


report on the measure, after the 


Senate had on Sept. 19 yielded to House demands and accepted a de- 
mobilization bill stripped of provisions extending unemployment 
compensation to 3,000,000 Federal employes and authorizing travel 





pay for discharged war workers,® 
United Press advices from Wash-| 
19, from which we) 


ington Sept. 
quote, also said: 

“The Senate approved the 
measure, last major barrier to the 
pre-election recess, soon after its 
conferees agreed that it was nec- 


essary to give in ‘or have no bill 


view with this court it had 2,243 members | 





at all’ in view of adamant House 
refusal to accept the deleted pro- 
visions. Sen. Walter F. George, 
Dem., Ga., indicated that he may 
attempt to revive them through 
separate legislation. 

“The demobilization bill pro- 
vides a_ presidentially-appointed 
director of reconversion at $15,000 
a year with broad powers; co- 
ordination of existing retraining 
and vocational agencies; a re- 
volving Federal fund to guarantee 


solvency of State unemployment | 


compensation funds, and Federal 
assistance for a public works pro- 
gram. 

‘House refusal to accept clauses 
authorizing jobless benefits for 
Federal employes and back-home 
travel pay for war _ workers 
brought bitter denunciation from 
labor and farm leaders.” 

In Associated Press accounts 
from Washington Sept. 21 it was 
stated: 

“The demobilization and recon- 
version bill, which was accepted 
by the House yesterday, included 
a mandate on the release of sol- 
diers and sailors no longer needed 
to fight, declaring: 

“*The War and Navy Depart- 
ments shall not retain persons in 
the armed forces for the purpose 
of preventing unemployment or 
awaiting opportunities for em- 
ployment.’ 

“The legislation leaves control 
of unemployment insurance en- 
tirely in State hands. At House 
insistence, it was stripped of Sen- 
ate provisions for back-home 
travel pay, up to $200 a family, 
for war workers, and unemploy- 
ment insurance for 3,100,000 Fed- 
eral employes. 

“Chairman Doughton (D., N.C.) 
of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, who led the battle against 


these provisions, told the House 
he would call the committee to 
make a study of back-home travel 
allowances and Federal employe 
jobless insurance when Congress 
reassembles. 

“The legislation sets up a sepa- 
rate administration to handle re- 
conversion problems. It provides 
non-interest loans for States and 
cities to plan post-war public 
works; guarantees the solvency of 
State unemployment compensa- 
tion funds, sets up a retaining and 
reemployment office with power 
to coordinate existing activities.” 

The House, on Aug. 31, by a 
voice vote, passed the war mobi- 
lization and _ reconversion bill, 
after shouting down a substitute 
bill for the broad liberalization of 
' benefits for the post-war unem- 
ployed. As passed, the bill left 
jobless compensation to the 
States. As was noted in our issue 
of Aug. 17, page 691, the Senate on 
Aug. 11 passed the reconversion 
and unemployment bill spon- 
sored by Senator George, and be- 
cause of differences between the 
two bills, the legislation was sent 
to conference. Regarding the dif- 
ferences between the two, Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington Aug. 31 stated: 


The Senate and House were 
agreed on leaving unemployment 


insurance with the States, but the 
House refused to accept the Senate 
provisions for a Government pro- 
gram to retrain war workers for 
other jobs, to transport them back 
home, and to put 3,500,000 Gov- 
ernment workers under unem- 
ployment compensation at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

The substitute bill was rejected 
by a 188-to-54 vote. It would have 
set Federal standards for jobless 
payments running up to 52 weeks 
at $25 weekly for civilians while 
|raising veterans’ payments from a 
i'present maximum of $20 to $35 
weekly. 
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OFFERINGS 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 
registration statement for $10,000,000 
rst mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 
‘rest rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
ve amendment. Price to the public wil 
e filed by post-effective amendment. 


z Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
45.610 shares of its outstanding common 
tock. The net proceeds, together with 
uch additional cash from its general 
unds as may be required, will be used for 
he redemption, at 101 and accrued inter- 
*st, of all of the company’s first and re- 
unding mortgage gold bonds, 442% series 
jue 1968. outstanding in the principa) 
@mount of $10,000,000. The bonds will he 
.“ffered by the company for competitive 
sale pursuant to the Commission's com- 
petitive bidding Rule U-50. The names cf 
the uncerwriters will be filed by post- 
effective amendment. 
Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ July 27. 1944. 

Bonds were awarded Sept. 25 to Smith, 
Barney & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. at 
100.13 for a 3‘ coupon. 

Offered Sept. 27 at 101 and interest by 
Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
) associates. 





GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
_of $4.40 dividend preferred stock. Stock 
‘4s to be offered in 
dividend preferred stock and old $5.50 
dividend preferred stock plus an amount 
of cash ito be named by amendment) and 
accrued dividends. Net proceeds from sale 
of any new preferred not exchanged and 


\ 


Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


for future expansion and development. 


| Underwriters are Vai Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


‘ompany is a subsidiary of National Power | 


and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
to be named by amendment. 
14, 1944. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 5 


RESISTOFLEX CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock ($1 par). Proceeds for ad- 
ditional working capital. Price to public 


Inc. Others 


$4 per share. Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York are underwriters. Filed 
Sept. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Sept. 21, 1944. 


LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CORP. 


| has filed a registration statement for 80,- 


Filed July 22, 1944. | 


000 shares of $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $20) and 160,000 
Shares of common stock (par 50 cents). 
The common shares will be reserved for 
issuance with respect to the exercise of 
the conversion rights of the preferred 
stock. The shares of new $1.25 cum. 
cony. pfd. stock will be first offered to 
the company’s common stockholders at 
the rate of one share of preferred for each 
3% shares of common stock. Net pro- 


| ceeds will be applied to the reduction of 


exchange for old $6 | 


from sale of 20,006 additional shares to! 


be used (1) to provide cash required for 
exchange offer; (2) to retire $1,000,000 in 
bank loans: (3) for other corporate pur- 


poses. Preferred not taken 


in exchange | 


offer to be sold at competitive bidding. | 


Filed Aug. 22, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 31. 1944. 

The directors on Sept. 
bid of syndicate headed by 
Webster and Blogdet, Inc. for service to be 
rendered in obtaining acceptances of an 
exchange offer of its present preferred 
stock holders and for the purchase from 
the company of such of the 120,000 shares 
of $4.40 dividend preferred 
not be required for the exchange. 
cost of money to the company contained 
‘in the winning bid is 4.2206’. 

A formal public offering of a portion of 
the $4.40 dividend preferred stock (par 
$100) was made Sept. 26 at $106 per share 
by Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., The 
First Boston Corp. and associates. 


22 accepted the 


a 


OHIO EDISON Cd. nas filed a registra- 
tion statement for $30,962,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, series of 1944, due 
180.000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds together with 
$10,000,000 in bank loans, and $17,000,000 
of treasury funds will be used to retire 
$43,962,000 4° series of 1935 first mort- 
gage bonds due 1965 at 103547: $8,484,000 
4% series of 1937 first mortgage bonds 
due 1967 at 106%; 197,585 shares of $6 
series preferred stock at $110. and 1,367 
shares of $5 preterred stock at $105.- Both 
issues are to be sold at compttitive bidding. 
Interest, dividend rate and offering price 
will be supplied by amendment. Filed 
Aug. 26, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
Sept. 7, 1944. 

The securities were awarded to Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Sept. 25, the bonds as 
3s on a bid of 101.417 and the preferred 
stock with a $4.40 dividend rate at 100.717. 
The bonds were offered Sept. 27 at 102'2 
and interest and the preferred stock at 
$103 per share by Morgan Stanley & Co., 


a bank loan of $1,000,000, and excess pro- 
ceeds, if any, will be added to working 
capital. E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., both of New 
York, are named principal underwriters. 
Others will be named by amendment. Filed 
Sept. 16, 1944, Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 21, 1944. 


MONDAY, OCT. 9 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 


of common stock ‘par $10). 

Address — 27 East Broadway Street, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Business — Incorporated in July, 1944, 


| and contemplates the operation of a petro- 


Stone & | 


stock as will | 
The | 


1974 and | 


leum terminal. 
Underwriting—None. 
Offering——Offering price 
$10 per share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds will be used for the 
acquisition of land, equipment and for 
working capital. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5471. Form 


to the public 


A-1. (9-20-44). 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed ‘a registration statement for $130,- 


000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds 
consisting of $65,000,000 2%4% series due 


Nov. 1, 1967, and $65,000,000 234% series 
due Nov. 1, 1974. 

Address—1000 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Business——-Public utility. 
Underwriting—The bonds are to be of- 
fered for sale pursuant to the Commis- 
sion’s competitive bidding rule U-50. 
Names of underwriters will be supplied by 
amendment. 
Offering—Offering price to 
will be filed by. amendment. 
Proceeds—-The entire net proceeds to- 
gether with Tréasury cash or cash aug- 
mented by means of short term loans will 
be used to redeem on or about Dec. 1, 1944, 
at 106 $130,000,000 principal amount of 


the public 


| the company’s first and refunding mort- 


gage bonds, 342% series due 1967, aggre- 


| gating $137,800,000. 


Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. 


and associates. 


TEXTRON, INC., has filed 
tion statement for $2,000,000, 15-year, 5%, 
convertible debentures. Debentures will 
carry detachable stock purchase warrants 


a ' 
a registra- 


entitling bearer to purchase 40 shares of | 


each $1,000 deben- 
tures at $12.50 to Oct. 1, 1945, $15 to Oct. 
1, 1946 and $17.50 to Oct. 1, 1947. De- 
bentures will be convertible into common 
stock on basis of 50 shares of common for 


common stock for 


each $1,000 debenture. Of the proceeds $1,- | 


500.000 -will be used to purcnase U. o. 
Government tax anticipation notes making 
general funds of company available for 
expansion of consumer products business 
and other corporate needs. 
purchase warrants are exercised, proceeds 
will also be placed in company’s general 
funds. Filed Aug. 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Aug. 31, 1944. 

Offered Sept. 22, 1944 at 100 and 
terest by Blair & Co., Inc. 
Marshall & Co. and associates. 


in- 





NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. ' 











MONDAY, OCT. 2 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registtation statement ‘for $300,000 tra@e 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details 
“Chronicle,” Sept. 21, 1944. 


’ TUESDAY, OCT. 3 


ALLEN B. Du MONT LABORATORIES, 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for 250,000 shares of class A common 
stock, par 10 cents per share, of which 


ol 


Registration Statement No. 2-5472. 
S-1. (9-20-44). 

Company on Sept. 25, 1944 filed an ap- 
plication wit. the SEC to exempt it from 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
Rule U-50. Hearing on the application is 
scheduled for Oct. 2. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 11 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $16,981,000 first 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds, 31%‘ 


Form 


series due 1974. 
Address 55 East Washington Street, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Business—Public utility. 

Underwriting—-Bonds to be sold at com- 
petitive bidding under Commision’s 
U-50. Names of underwriters will be filed 
by amendment. 


Offering—Price’ to the public will be 
| filed by amendment. 

Proceeds——Proceeds from sale, with ad- 
ditional funds of the company, will be 


In event stock | 


and Maxwell | 





} 


| 


used for the redemption of $11,981,000 
first mortgage gold bonds, series E, 5’, 
at 105, and $5,000,000 first mortgage gold 
bonds, series F, 4¥%2%, at 107%, in each 
case plus accrued interest. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5473. Form 
S-1. (9-22-44), 


THURSDAY, OCT. 12 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION (name 
changed from Oliver Farm Equipment Co.) 
has filed a registration statement 
82,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock #$100 par). The dividend 


| rate will be filed by amendment. 


Address—400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business—Company’s peacetime business 
consists of manufacture, assemb]y and sale 
of farm equipment. 

Underwriting — The underwriting group 
is headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Others will be supplied by amendment. 

Of sring—The’ 82,000 shares of preferred 
stock will be offered for subscription to 


| holders of common stock at a price to be | 
| filed by amendment, 
in | share of preferred for each 8 shares of 

|}common held of record at the close of 


at the rate of one 


business on Oct. 13. Subscription war- 


| rants will expire 3 p.m. on Oct. 25, 1944. 


The underwriters will purchase any shares 
not subscribed for by the stockholders. 
Proceeds—The company on or about 
Oct. 30, 1944, will apply $1,505,625 of the 
net proceeds to the payment at 100% of 


25.000 shares are reserved for warrants | all its promissory notes payable to banks 
in the aggregate amount of $1,500,000. 
The company expects that $4,500,000 of 
the proceeds will be used in the improve- 


which will be sold to underwriters. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for working capital or 
investment in U. 8. Government securities 





Filed Sept. | 


Rule | 


ment and modernization of its plants, and 


the balance will be added to working 
capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5474. Form 
S-1. (9-23-44). 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB has 
filed a registration statement for $1,600,- 
000 10-year 6% cumulative income deben- 
tures and 230,000°thares of common stock, 
one cent par value, to be represented by 
voting trust certificates. 

Address—Elkwood Park, Oceanport, N. J. 

Business—Club. was organized in April, 
1941, to construct and operate a horse 
racing plant to be located at Oceanport, 
N. J., and to conduct running horse race 
meetings. 

Underwriting—-Bond & Goodwin, Inc., is 
named principal underwriter. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic of the debentures is par, although cer- 
tain of the debentures are being offered 
ctherwise than through an underwriter at 
a price less than 100%. The common 
stock, voting trust certificates, is being 
effered at par. Upon completion of the 
financing the underwriter, Bond & Good- 
win, Inc., will be entitled to purchase 
25,000 shares of common stock represented 
| by voting trust certificates, at one cent 
per share. 

Proceeds—For construction. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5475. Form 
A-1. (9-23-44). 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB— 
Eugene L. Norton, Amory L. Haskell, Reeve 
Schiey and Philip H. Iselin, voting trustees, 
have filed a registration statement for 
voting trust certificates for common stock, 
one cent par value, of Monmouth Park 
Jockey Club. (See registration statement 
above). 


Offering—As soon as practicable after 
effective date of registration, statement. 
Voting trust is to run until Oct. 1, 1954, 
but it may be terminated at an earlier 
date under certain conditions. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5476. Form 
F-1. (9-23-44). 


SATURDAY, OCT. 14 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 175,- 
938 shares of common stock (par $10) and 
175,938 subscription warrants evidencing 
the right to subscribe for common stock. 


Address—640 Temple Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Business—Casualty insurance and surety 
| and fidelity bonding. 

Underwriting—No underwriters. 

Offering—Company is offering to its 
stockholders of record Oct. 9, 1944, the 
right to subscribe to the new stock at $10 
per share on the basis of one share of 
new stock for each share of common stock 
held. The rights will expire at 3 p.m. Oct. 
27, 1944. Any shares of new stock not 
subscribed for by stockholders may sub- 
sequently be sold by the company direct. 

Proceeds—-Of the proceeds $10 per share 
will be allocated to the capital stock ac- 
count. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5477. Form 
A-2. (9-25-44). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 100,- 
0GO shares of investment trust—full cer- 


tificates of participation, series ‘‘B-1.”’ 
Address —50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting ——- Keystone Custodian 
Funds, Inc., is named sponsor. 








Offering—At market. 
| Proceeds—-For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5478. Form 
C-1. (9-25-44). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 250,- 
OoCGO shares of investment trust—full cer- 


| tificates of participation, series ‘‘B-3.’’ 
| Address—50 Congress Street, Boston, 
| Mass. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting ——- Keystone Custodian 


Funds, Inc., is name@ sponsor. 
Offering—-At market. 
| Proceeds—-For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5479. Form 
C-1. (9-25-44). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 1,- 
000,000 shares investment trust—full cer- 
tificates of participation, series ‘‘K-1.”’ 


| Address--50 Congress Street, Boston, 
| Mass. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting —— Keystone Custodian 


Funds, Inc., is named sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—-For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5480. Form 
| C-1. (9-25-44). 





for | 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
| has filed a registration statement for 200,- 
060 shares investment trust—full certifi- 
cates of participation, series ‘‘K-2.”’ 


Address —50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Business—Investment trust. 

Underwriting -—~ Keystone Custodian 


Funds, Inc., is named sponsor. 
Offering—-At market. 
Proceeds——For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5481. Form 
C-1. (9-25-44). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 1,- 
000,000 shares investment trust—full cer- 
tificates of participation, series ‘‘S-4.”’ 


Address — 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Business-—Investment trust. 

Underwriting -—— Keystone Custodian 


Funds, Inc., is named sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5482. Form 
C-1. (9-25-44). 











DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter 
mined or are unknown to us. 











ALVA PUBLiv TERMINAL ELEVATOK 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund note. Proceeds will be used for 
the purchase of the real estate and the 
construction of a one million bushel ele- 


vator, with a three million bushel head 
house. No underwriter named. Filed Aug. 
8, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug, ‘*7, 
1944. 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $30,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
Proceeds together with cash from general 
funds, if mecessary, will be used to re- 
deem company’s first and refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds as follows: $30,800,000 5s 
series due 1956 at 10234; $276,000 of 2.88% 
series due 1956 at 100, and $185,000 of 
2.73% series due 1959 at 100. Bonds will 
be offered for sale at competitive bidding. 
Names of underwriters, interest rate and 
price to public will be filed by amendment. 
Filed Sept. 2, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,” 
Sept. 7, 1944. 

Bids for the purchase of the $30,000,000 
bonds will be received by the company at 
room 2244, 2 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
up to 12 noon EWT, Oct. 2. The success- 
ful bidder is to name the interest rate. 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 37,856 shares of 4Y%4% dividend series 
preferred stock, ($100 par). Company is 
offering to holders of its 37.856 shares of 
$6 dividend series preferred the opportunity 
to exchange their stock on a share for 
share basis for the new 4%4% dividend 
preferred stock, with a cash payment and 
accrued dividends on the $6 preferred to 
the date of exchange. The cash payment 
which is to be filed by amendment is equal 
to the difference between the initial public 
offering price of the 4%% preferred stock 
and the redemption price of $107.50 per 
share of the $6 preferred. All shares of $6 
preferred stock not surrendered in ex- 
change will be called for redemption at 
$107.50 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Any shares of 44% preferred which stock- 
holders do not take under the exchange 
offer are to be sold to underwriters at a 
price to be filed by amendment for resale 
to the public. Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. Filed Sept. 7, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Sept. 14, 
1944. 

The SEC on Sept. 22 conditionally ap- 
proved the financing. Under the plan 
company proposes to offer at competitive 
bidding the 37,856 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) including the handling 
of the exchange offer. The dividend rate 
on the new preferred is not to exceed 442% 
and the initial offering price is to be not 
— than $102.50, nor more than $107 per 
share. 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, _INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 150,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Of 
the total 100,000 shares are to be offered 
for the account of the company and 50,- 
000 shares for the account of stock- 
holders. The proceeds from the sale of 
100,000 share will be used for additiona! 
working capital. Proceeds of the sale o* 
the remaining 50,000 shares will accrue to 
Norman R. Kevers as owner of 27,00C 
shares and to William W. Garstang a: 
owner of 23,000 shares. Brailsford & Co., 
and Shiilinglaw, Crowder & Co., Inc., Chi 
cago, are principal underwriters. Offering 
price to the public is $5 per share. Regis- 
tration Statement No. 2-5463. Form S-2. 
(8-29-44). 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% cumulative series 2 preferred, par $100 
To be sold to officers and employees of 
company and Curtiss Candy Co. and its 
subsidiaries. Price $100 per share. Pro- 
ceeds for acquisition of factery and ware- 
house buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
May 25. 


Tiled a 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
Y81 shares of capital stock (par $5) 
Shares are to be offered for subscription tc 
present stockholders of record May 31. 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutua) 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ June 8, 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100)... The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addl- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows. 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820, 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General) 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wil 
name the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
July 27, 1944, 


|. GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 


000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and & 


| Voting trust certificates for said stock. 
| Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘“Chronicle,’’ 
June 8, 1944. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $450,000 
first mortgage convertible 54% bonds, 
veries A, maturing serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 
‘issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is P. W. Brooks & Co.. Ine., New York. 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loans. Price range 101 for 1945 
maturities to 99.5 for 1960-64 maturities. 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ 
July 27, 1944. 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
$250,000 subordinated debenture notes, 
bearing interest at rate of 4% per annum 
and maturing in five and ten years from 
date of issue. Notes are to be sola at their 
face vaiue, only to members of the issuing 
corporation and individual members of its 
corporate stockholders. Proceeds will be 
used to increase working capital and re- 
duce bank loans. Filed June 12, 1944, 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle.’”’ June 22. 1944. 


THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
LULU, HAWAII, has filed a registration 
Statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. Stock will be offered te 
holders of presently outstanding 500,000 
shares of capital stock at paz on basis of 
one share for each five held. Any stock not 
taken by stockholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. Proceeds for working capital. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $31,- 
500,000, first mortgage bonds, series A, 
3%, due 1974. Bonds will be offered at 
competitive bidding. Proceeds will be ap- 
plied to redemption of outstanding seriés 
A, 342% first mortgage bonds, due 1966. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
Aug. 24. 1944. 

Bids for the purchase of the $31,500,000 
ist mortgage bonds, series A 3% due 1974 
will be received at the company’s office, 49 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I., up to 12 
noon EWT Oct 2, 1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceed. to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944, 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency.) Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class A and class B 
stock entitling them to purchase $100 
principal amount of the new debentures 
for each 5 shares of class A stock or each 
843 shares of class B stock held on a 
record date to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds plus whatever general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year 
5“> bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 
to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” Aug. ‘24, 

The directors Sept. 5 voted to direct the 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue. 

Due to a decision of the N. Y. Public 
Service Commission that it has jurisdiction 
over the proposed issue, the company has 
decided to defer the issue temporarily. 





Attractive Situations 


Metal and Tremit Corp. and 
Lukens Steel Co. offer attractive 
situations according to recent 
memoranda issued by_ Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., members of the New 
York, Philadelphia and Los Ange- 
les Stock Exchanges. 


these interesting memoranda may 
be obtained from the firm upon 





request. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


The partially tax exempt Government bonds continue to be 
exceedingly tax conscious and in the past week suffered another 
sinking spell with declines of 5/32s to 6/32s being registered during 
a single trading session on very light volume... . It was reported 
that the turnover in the bonds, during the decline, has been very 
moderate, although it is indicated that the amount of these securities | 
available for sale is quite substantial, which means that while these 
obligations are overhanging the market no important change in | 
trend is to be expected. ... 


It is definitely an “order market” with the dealers on the 
sidelines until some clarification is forthcoming ,in the tax 
situation. ... 

The recent decline in prices of the partially exempt Government 
bonds has carried most of these issues into new low levels for the 
a 


UP TO CONGRESS 
Some institutions feel that the publicity given to the various 

tax proposals, particularly with reference to changes in the normal 

and surtax rates will force the Congress to give this feature serious | 
consideration when writing the new tax bill... . The Rum!-Sonne | 
plan provides for a normal rate of 16% on undistributed earnings, 

with a 20% rate suggested by the Committee for Economic Develop- 

ment, while the Twin Cities plan allows for a 24% normal tax and 

16% surtax, the same as we have now. . 


It was pointed out, however, that the various tax plans sub- 
mitted by the several groups are purely suggestions, which may 
or may not be followed by the Congress when a new tax bill is 
finally adopted. ... 


Nevertheless, in the interim, while tax matters are being widely 
discussed, as they should be, it was learned that certain institutions 
have been studying the market position of the partially exempt 
obligations for the purpose of finding a level beyond which these 
bonds are not likely to go, irrespective of the kind of a tax bill that 
may be adopted in the future... 


RELATIVE STUDIES 

One of the studies that have been made has put the partially 
exempt bonds on the same basis as the taxable issues, that is the 
tax exemption features of the partially exempt obligations have been 
discarded for the comparison, and the partially exempt obligations 
are considered to be taxable issues. .. . The maturity date and not 
the call date is used in figuring the yield on the taxable bonds, in 
this study, since these issues with their low coupon rates are not 
believed likely to be retired at the earlier date... . For the partially 
exempt issues, the call date is taken as the maturity date since the 
coupon rate is high enough so that even as a taxable issue it could 
be readily refunded with a lower coupon obligation. ... An example 
of this is indicated in the following: 


Yield to 
Recent Price Call Date 
Taxable—2% due 6-15-1951-49_______ es +861 936/32 1.58% 
Partially tax exempt 2%. % due 6-15-1954-51 108 18/32 1.41 


The yield on the taxable 2% bond to maturity at the price of 
101 29/32 is 1.70%. ...A yield of 1.70% for’‘a 254% bond due in 
1951 is equivalent to a price of 106 21/32.... 


This price compares with the recent price for this obligation 

of 108 18/32 which means that a further decline of one point 

' and 29/32 would put the partially exempt security on the same 
basis as the taxable issue. ... 


’ Another illustration used is given below: 


1; Yield to 

’ Recent Price Call Date 
Taxable—2% due 9-15-1951-49_.._____._-______ 101 28/32 1.61%: 
Partially tax exempt 3% due 9-15-1955-51__ 110 12/32 1.43 


The yield to maturity for the taxable 2% bond at 101° 28/32 is 
1.71%, while a yield of 1.71% for a 3% bond due in 1951, gives a 
price of 108 20/32... . In other words the 3% partially exempt issue 
would have to make a downward adjustment of one point and 24/32 
to be on a comparable basis with the taxable obligation. . 
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For the longer term bonds the comparison used was: 


Yield to 
Recent Price Call Date 
Taxable—2'%4°% due 6-15-1955-52 i02 8/32 1.93 “% 
Partially tax exempt 2%‘, due 3-15-1960-55 111 10/32 1.69 
The yield to maturity for the taxable 244% at the price of 


1102 8/32 is 2.02%. 


The price equivalent of a 2.02% yield for a 27%%% obligation due 


|June 15, 1955, is 108 7/32, while the price to the actual maturity date | 


of March 15, 1955, is about 1082/32. .. . While some allowance could 
be made for the three months difference in maturity of the two 
issues of from 3/32 to 4/32 in favor of the shorter maturity, this 
was not given consideration since the lowest price at which the 
ohn ge exempted bonds might sell was what was being deter- 
mined... . 


Thus it is indicated that the 27%.% bonds would have to 
decline to the extent of 3 points and 8/32 to be on a basis com- 
parable to the taxable issue... . 


It was pointed out that this comparison shows the lowest levels 


at which the partially exempt bonds are likely to sell with the | 
complete elimination of all the tax advantages, that these obligations | 
still have, and which may not be completely done away with for | 


a considerable period of time, if at all.... 


POSSIBLE PRICE LEVEL 


With the lower limits set for the possible decline in the partially 
exempt issues, and these levels are considered deflated ones, holders 


of these issues are now in a position to decide their future course | 


of action. ... It is indicated that those who have purchased the 
partially exempt bonds below the probable levels of deflation wil! 
continue to hold their bonds because of the very desirable income 
they receive, as well as the still important tax protection. . 


It is believed in some quarters that the major part of the 
decline in the partially exempt obligations has already taken 
place, and it was reported that several institutional buyers are 
watching the market for this type of obligation very closely, 
in order te make purchases of these issues if they should have 
further sinking spells that might carry them down sharply from 
present levels. ... 


The belief is held among these institutions that tax revisions 
will not be made so rapidly as to completely change overnight the 
present tax structure and it may be that important tax legislation 
will not be forthcoming until the ending of the war with Japan. . 


CAPITAL AND DEPOSIT RATIO 


A check recently made with some of the smaller commercial 
banks, outside of the metropolitan area, indicates that these institu- 
tions have sold out practically all of their partially exempt obliga- 
tions at prices well above those presently prevailing. ... Several 
of these institutions have reported that because of the declining 
ratio of capital funds to deposits and the loss of some deposits due 
to the curtailmént of war industries in their territory, they liqui- 
dated the major part of their holdings of the partially exempt issues, 


during the earlier part of this year, in order to cut down on the | 


premium account... . 


It was stated that tax protection to these institutions was not 
as important as the high prices then prevailing, which afforded 
these banks an opportunity to practically eliminate their pre- 
mium accounts. ... 


DEALER OPINION 


One of the government bond dealers has been advising the sale 
of the Treasury 2% due June 15, 1949/51 @ 101 27/32 and the 2% 
due Dec. 15, 1949/51 @ 101 25/32 and the purchase of the 2% due 
Sept. 15, 1953/51 @ 100 25/32. .. It was pointed out that price 
appreciation possibilities over the next year are considered better 
in the 2% due Sept. 15, 1953/51, while withdrawal of premium may 
be made with the same coupon income retained. ... The exchange 
into the 2% due 1953/51 would permit a withdrawal of premium 
of one point and 2/32 in the case of the 2% due June 1951/49 and 
one point in the case of the 2% due December 1951/49... . 


It is expected that the price of the 2% due 1953/51 will 
a toward that now shown for the 2% due June, 
iyvai/4y. 





Siegel To Be Leopold (Southwest Natural Gas 


Partner Situation Of Interest 


As of October 7th, the present) Edward A. Purcell & Co., 65 
partnership of James M. Leopold | Broadway, New York City, mem- 
& Co., 64 Wall Street. New York bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
City, will be dissolved and a new | change, have prepared a circular 
partnership will be formed con- on the Southwest Natural Gas 
sisting of James M. Leopold, mem- Company. Copies of this inter- 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- | esting circular may be had from 
change, and William Siegel. the firm upon request. 
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Paul Young Joins 
Reagan Go. Staff 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PASADENA, CALIF. — Paul 
Young has become associated 
with Reagan & Co., Inc., 575 East 
Green Street. Mr. Young was 
formerly Vice-President of Leo G. 
MacLaughlin Co. Prior thereto 
he was with Conrad, Bruce & Co., 


‘and Revel Miller & Co. in Los 


Angeles. 


_~ 





New York Analysts to Hear 
At its meeting scheduled for to- 
| day, Sept. 28th, the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts wiil 
| hear Louis Ruthenburg, Presi- 
| dent of the Servel Corporation. 

| The meeting for Friday, Sept. 
| 20th, will feature railroads, under 
| the auspices of Pierre Bretey. 





Stoker Attractive 

G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 Pine 
| Street, New York City, have pre- 
|pared an interesting memoran- 
/dum on recent developments af- 
| fecting favorably Standard Stoker 
Co., Inc., indicating how essential? 
| stoker equipment is to the opera- 
/tion of modern railways. Copies 
of this memorandum and a circu- 
lar discussing the situation in 
New England Power Association 
'6% cumulative preferred stock 
|/may be had from the firm upon 
| request. Also available on request 
|is the September issue of G. A. 
Saxton & Co.’s “Preferred Stock 
_ Guide.” 





| 


| Rails Look Good 

| Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
|New York City, members of the 
|New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared a detailed memorandum 
discussing the present situation in 
rails and outlining their reasons 
for a bullish outlook for the car- 
riers. Copies of this memorandum 


and a circular reviewing the Bal- 
timore & Ohio situation may be 
had upon request from Vilas & 
Hickey. 











Offerings Wanted 
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The Fiaancial Situation 


“The Economist” of London, that financial organ con- 
ceived in orthodox economic thinking, fathered by stalwarts 
of the laissez faire school, and nurtured through all its earlier 
years to world-wide renown by men under the influence of 
the best of typically British financial knowledge and wis- | 
dom, has recently made a remarkable discovery—a particu- | 
larly remarkable discovery for an organ which in the days 
gone by has done perhaps as much as, if not more than, any 
other publication to spread the doctrines of sound economics | 
throughout the world. 

In an issue recently reaching this country this honored 


magazine observes that in its columns, and everywhere else | 


for the past century and half or more, the question of pro- 
ductivity has been sadly neglected. “It is not only in ‘The 
Economist’ that this most important of all economic topics 
has been strangely ignored,” it remarks. ‘In the discussion 


both of publicists and of professional economists it has also | 


been left aside. On the trade cycle, on poverty and the need 
for a redistribution of income, on international trade—on 


all these there is a mountain of literature, popular and scien- | 


tific, polemical and objective. But on ‘The Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations’ disproportionately little 


has been written since 1776 (when Adam Smith’s epoch- | 
Even the vast litera-| 


making book of that title appeared). 
ture of Socialism has, until very recently indeed, left the 
subject alone. The Socialist has discussed ad nauseam how 
to redistribute the output of, the community, and he has 
had plenty to say about how to make it regular. But as 
for what determines the size of the output, and why it is 
larger in some countries than in others, and what can be 


done to control it, he has had almost nothing to say. He 
(Continued on page 1380) 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


A rather definite view that a person gets traveling around the 
country is that some Republican industrialists, having thrown up 





the sponge, are inclined to vote for Roosevelt for a fourth term. | 


They have worked it out in their minds by way of justifying what 
they plan to do, that Roosevelt has been a good war leader, and 
that is the most important thing in the world. 

The more @ 
you talk with +; (of that type of mind one runs 
them, the | into around the country. It is 
more you re- _. |somewhat amusing in view of the 
alize that this _|fact that they, themselves, have 
is not their |been screaming bloody murder 
real thinking: | about Labor taking over this 
they have got /country and making it a Labor 
(Continued on page 1388) 
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tired of think- 
ing for them- 
selves, they 
have got tired 








International Business Conference On Post-War 


World Trade And Commerce Opens Nov. 10 


Eric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the ® 


United States and member of the Sponsoring Committee of the ; 
International Business Conference, announced on Sept. 18 that repre- 
sentative groups of outstanding business personalities from United 
States and neutral nations will attend this world-wide gathering 
at the Westchester Country Clvh. Rye, N. Y., November 10-18, to 
discuss post- ® 





. 





of private en- 
tr eprenuring. 
Confronted 
now with go- 
ing short of 
war orders 
which have 


{ 
{ 


been a very 
r way of 
ns Al th ey Carlisle Bargeron 


realize that that private enterprise 
system of which they have been 
prating, they have nothing to 
offer to. When it comes to think- 
ing up ways to make a living and 
giving other people means of | 
making a living they are sunk. | 
Their attitude, therefore, is nuts | 
about the private enterprise sys- | 
tem. I am making. a good living | 
now, without worry or thinking, | 
and therefore I think Mr. Roose- 
velt is the best man in the world 


to run the world in the future. | 
Let him do the thinking, as long 
as I can make money. 

It is truly amazing how many: 
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war world that I regard the general purpose 
itrade and of such a conference as you pro- 
commerce. |pose as highly desirable, in the 
“Governments /sense that it is very important, in 
are holding 


| conferences on 
post-war 
iplans,’ Mr. 
_Johnston said. 
' “Business, too, 
must get ready 
for the return 
to peace. It 
should go 
ahead with its 





‘own pr o- 
gram.’ He 
| added: 

“With this 


in mind, busi- 
ness organiza- 
tions of some 40 nations, com- 
|prising all the United Nations, 
have been invited to send repre- 
se.itatives to an International 
Business Conference this fall. 
Twenty-eight of them already 
nave accepted. Each is sending a 
maximum of six delegates and six 
technical advisers to the meetings. 
They, and we, are most vitally 
interested in a prompt rebirth of 
international trade. 

“There will be big changes in 
the post-war world of trade. Ger- 
nany and Japan will not be major 
factors in world markets in the 
immediate years following the 
cessation of hostilities. Other na- 
|tions will loom larger than they 
| did before the war. 
| “International trade is con- 
| ducted mostly by business men. 
| They know far better than any 
other group how it should be 
 ninented. Governments can do 
jonly so much. Business must 
‘carry on from that point.” 


| . Mr. Johnston spoke in behalf of 
‘a Sponsoring Committee, com- 
|posed of the presiding officers of 
‘four leading United States busi- 
‘ness organizations which called 
the Conference. Other members of 
the committee are Eliot Wads- 
| worth, Chairman, American Sec- 
tion, International Chamber of 
‘Commerce; Robert Gaylord, Presi- 
dent, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and Eugene P. 
_Thomas, President, National For- 
eign Trades Council. These men 
will select and will make public 
in the near future the names of 
ithe six United States delegates to 
the Conference. 

Although the International 
Business Conference is not offi- 
‘cially sponsored by governments, 
'Secretary Hull said in a letter 
'when the project was first con- 
sidered: 
| “JT have no hesitation in saying 


Eric A. Johnston 
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pee view, that the fullest possible 
consideration should be given to 
| the establishment of sound and 
forward looking post-war recon- 
struction policies.” 

Topics on the Conference agenda 
will be wholly international in 
scope. While the scores of dele- 
gates w.ll develop the full scope 
of their own discussions, subjects 
so far suggested include: Com- 
‘mercial policy of nations; Cur- 
rency relations among nations; in- 
dustrialization in new areas; 
Transportation and communica- 
tion; Raw materials; Cartels; En- 
couragement and protection of in- 
vestments. 

It is announced that views of 
the sponsoring organizations — all 
of which represent both small and 
large business men and concerns 
— already have been defined 
clearly. They are opposed v0 
monopolistic practices; they advo- 
cate a gradual abatement of war- 
time government controls in the 
United States, the expansion of 
trade between nations and pres- 
ervation and development of com- 
petitive capitalistic systems. 


Temporary Conference head- 
quarters, in Room 716, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, is 
receiving cablegrams of acknowl- 
edgment and acceptance, which 








indicate that the Western Hemi- 
sphere will be represented in full, 
with delegates arriving not only 
from all Latin-American coun- 
tries, but also from Canada and 
Iceland. From United Nations, 
word comes that such notables as 
John Dodd, M. P., President of 
the Brit.sh Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce; Chang Kia- 
ngau, former Governor of the 
Bank of China; and Dr. Joao 
Daudt d’Oliveira, President of the 
Federation of Associations of 
Commerce of Brazil, will head 
delegations from their respective 
countries. A Swedish group, led 
by Sigfrid Edstrom, World-Chair- 
man of the International Chamber 
cf Commerce, plans to sail soon. 
Members of the Chinese delega- 
tion already are en route. 

The following countries have 
been invited to the Conference: 

Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Eire, El Salvador, Great Britain, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, India, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. 

Since businessmen in enemy- 
occupied nations, now in progress 
of being liberated by Allied 
armies, are not yet free to travel 
abroad, invitations to them have 
been deferred. It still is hoped, 
however, that the liberation pro- 
cess may be completed in time for 
them to send delegates to the Con- 
ference on the same basis as na- 
tionals of other countries. 





Four-Point Program For Corporate 





Taxes For Transition Period 


National Planning Association Recommends (1) An Op- 
tional Deferment Of Current Income And Excess Profits 
Taxes For One Year, (2) Elimination Of Excess Profits 
Taxes As Soon As War Ends, (3) Elimination Of Capital 
Stock Taxes And (4) Reduction In Normal And Surtax 


Rates On Corporation Incomes. 


Urging that “a transitional corporate income tax program must 
be made ready now, and appropriate measures be adopted to give 





unhinco f.- 
porated busi- > 
ness the same 
advantages 


given incor- 
porated busi- 
ness,’’ the 


Business 
Committee on 
National Pol- 
icy of the 
National 
Planning As- 
sociation, of 
which Beards- 
ley Ruml, 
Chairman of 
the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
of New York 
and Treasurer 
of R. H. Macy 





Beardsley Ruml 








& Co. is chairman, has drafted a 


Ww? 


report recommending changes in 
Federal corporation taxes during 
the transition period. The follow- 
ing are the four specific recom- 
mendations with respect to the 
taxation of corporate income and 
the reasons given in support of 
the recommendations: 

1. War Tax Settlement Pro- 
posal: After partial victory has 
been won, with the cessation of 
hostilities in either hemisphere, 
the due dates for Federal income 
and excess profits taxes on earn- 

(Continued on page 1381) 
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“Why A New League Of Natio 
Will Not Ensure Permanent Peace 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Dear Sir: 
In your issue of March 9, 194 


Chronicle— 


4, on page 1017, you published an 


‘article “Why A New League of Nations Will Not Ensure Permanent 
Peace,” by Alexander Wilson, and invited comments thereon. 
May I say in the first place that there seems to me considerable 





inconsistency between the 
called realistic approach in one 
section, and the idealistic with its 
emphasis on religious principles 
on the other” 

I frankly admit that there have 
been acts on the part of all na- 
tions, not excluding our own, 
which are to be condemned. In 
the early part of his article, Mr. 
Wilson mentions some of our own 
acts, and yet he somehow throws 
our acts in the background and 
assumes that our position is al- 
ways noble and just, while the 
other countries are to be con- 
demned. 

I thoroughly agree that the 
formation of a League of Nations, 
or its equivalent, will not auto- 
matically bring the millenium. 
On the other hand, it seems to me 
that tne chance of a decent world 
is far greater with such an organ- 
ization than without it. The im- 
plication which Mr. Wilson gives 
js that all we have to do is to 
hold aloof. See that portion of his 
article where he talks about our 
being mixed up in the racial and 
religious feuds and hates of Eu- 
rope. Does he not realize that even | 
‘though we have sought to hold 


aloot, yet we were inevitably | 
brought into World War I and 


World War II? Our chance of pre- 
venting such a war in the future 
is infinitely greater in a world 
organization than without it. He 
must remember, too, that while | 
the League of Nations did not suc- 
ceed in every case, it unquestion- 
ably prevented a_ considerable 
number of incipient wars from | 
breaking out. 

I should like, also, to call atten- | 
tion to the fact that although Mr. | 
Wilson objects to hatred, he does | 
-not object to attacks on the} 
“Roosevelt dynasty” and its acts. | 

It appears to me that the intent) 
of this article is subtly to argue | 
the case for isolationism, to at- | 
tempt to bring us back to an | 
America First point of view.| 
Throughout it are the sneers at! 
other countries, including our) 
allies, and these come at a most. 
unfortunate time in the world’s | 
history. 

In short, I wish to say that it | 
seems to me that such an article | 
as this is purely negative in char- | 
acter. It emphasizes the difficul- | 
ties which face us (and these I 
do not deny exist), but without | 
in the slightest giving any heed to 
the other alternative. 


May I also say that just as there 
‘are clearly evident attacks on 
President Roosevelt’s administra- | 
tion, so the hostility to Russia and 
Communism is thoroughly evi- 
dent? 


I am rather interested, too, to 
‘Observe that the four quotations 
on the cover deal in three in- 
stances with the imperative need 
of a permanent peace. In the case 
of the quotation from Theodore 
Roosevelt there is the emphasis 
on need of carrying a big stick, 
and then tucked among them is a 
quotation from George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address which, of 
course, fits in with the entire iso- 
lationist position which your 
author takes. 


so-@ 


as are set forth in the ar- 
ticle are expressions of ideals, and 


ns Finan 
rr Meeting Oct, 25-29 


'der. the G. IL. Bill 


certainly the Declaration of Inde- | 


pendence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and Lineoin’s 
Gettysburg Address, all express 
American ideals. You cannot at- 
tain the goal at which you aim, 
or even move forward to it, unless 
you base your forward steps on 
the expression of ideals. 

In the middle of his article, our 
author has a paragraph headed 
“Two Effective Agencies Which 
May Perpetuate World Peace.” I 
do not see that except for the 
vagueness of the aims, they are 


any nearer to, or any different 
from, the League of Nations 
ideals. I join with him in not 


‘the Farmers & Mechanics Savings 


wishing our organization to be a| 


four-power compact. But that is 
not proposed today. In _ other 
words, he attacks the League oi 
Nations, and then proposes a 
League of Nations, but one which 
is without power or strength. 

In short, I do not see what this 
article accomplishes other than to 
seek with cunning to undemine 


toward peace 
world has 


ing the only path 
which this distracted 


tions. 
MONROE E. DEUTSCH, 
Vice-President and Provost, 
University of California. 
Sept. 20, 1944. 


FDR Tells Slav Congress 
Day Of Liberation Near 


In a message on Sept. 15 greet- 
ing the Second American Slav 
Congress, President. Roosevelt 
stated that “the day of liberation 
of the peoples of Slav blood in 
Eurove draws near, and with it 
the time for administration of re- 
tributive justice on their Nazi 
enslavers.” The President added: 

“As you rejoice at the liberation 
of kith and kin from Nazi yoke 


' before it, namely, a society of na- | 


| lations problems. 


| followed by 


cial Adverlisers 


can render returning veterans un- 


’ 
| 


(Veterans Re- 


adjustment Act of 1944) will be| 
among the principal subjects for | 
review at the 29th annual conven-| tioned counsel given in the inter-; Losses on loans in the instalment 
est of such individuals and for| field were significantly less than 


tion of the Financial Advertisers | 
Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 25 
to 29, according to an announce- 
ment Sept. 18 by Preston E. Reed, 
Exeeutive Vice-President. Fea-| 
tured also are sessions planned to 
improve bank techniques in pub- 
lic relations, employe relations, 
advertising, and publicity. The 
meeting is being streamlined un- 
der the general theme of ““‘What’s 
Ahead?” and the entire program 
has been planned to emphasize 
the role of banks in war bond 
sales and other war and post-war 
activities. 

John de 


Laittre, Treasurer of 
Bank, Minneapolis, heads the 
program committee, and J. Lewell 
Lafferty, Vice-President of the 
Fort Worth National Bank, Fort; 
Worth, Texas, is General Conven- 
tion Chairman. 

One of the features of the meet- | 
ing is a classroom session each) 
morning with Dr. Harry W. ee | 





* | ner of the College of Business Ad- 
the efforts of those who are seek- | ministration, Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N. Y., conducting a dis- 


cussion of how banks can more| ane 


effectively present their services| 
to the public and other public re-| 





The morning sessions will be} 


! 
one-hour programs, | 


‘each conducted by a Vice-Presi-| 


| dent of the Association. 


Mr. 
program 


Lafferty will conduct the 
on war bonds, Dale 


| Brown, Assistant Vice-President, | 


and the bringing of Axis oppres- | 


sors to the bar of justice, I am 
sure you will be impressed with 
deepened sense of the duties and 
responsibilities which we must all 
assume if a just and enduring 
peace is to be made. 

“I trust, therefore, that all of 
your deliberations may be inspired 


| by wise counsel-and constructive 


action to further the great objec- 
tive of hastening victory as a pre- 
liminary to peace on earth and 
goedwill to men.” 


The Second American Slav Con- | 


gress was held at Pittsburgh, Sept. 


'?3 and 24, the President, observing 


that the Congress “to whose mem- 
bers I send hearty greetings meets 
under hopeful auspices this year.” 


Large Gains In NY Savings 
Deposits During August 
Deposits in the mutual savings 
banks of New York States reached 
a new all-time high of $6,709,152,- 
208 as of Aug. 31, with a net in- 
erease in August of $86,010,000. 
For the first eight months of this 
year the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, the 
mutual savings banks of New 








I say very promptly that I real- 
ize that when such an organiza- 
tion is created there will be diffi- 
culties. The millenium will not 
come immediately, but nonethe- 
-less it is the only road toward 
peace. We shall move forward 
toward it steadily. Those who 
preach a League of Nations 
ought not to be condemned for 
their idealism. If you do, then 
you should remember that it is 
ideals that have been preached 
‘by the great religious teachers 
of all time. Such statements 


York State have had a deposit in- 
'erease of over $542,000.000, an 
‘average monthly gain of almost 
$68,000,000 and an approximate 
11% imerease over the deposit 
liability as of Dec. 31, 1943. The 
month of August, it is added, also 
produced another .record in the 
net gain of 29,116 in accounts. This 
figure brings the ‘total of accounts 
now open to 6.406.907. During the 
month of August the savings banks 
sold War Bonds in the amount of 
$13,596,000, bringing their total 
for the year to $178,865,000. 








the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, will preside at the forum on 
employee relations, and Swayne 
P. Goodenough, Vice-President of | 
the Lineoln-Alliance Bank &| 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., will | 
conduct the final session which} 
will be devoted to a resume of 
discussion at all previous depart- | 
mental sessions. | 

At the four luncheon meetings | 
scheduled, members will hear dis- | 
cussions of trends in post-war fi-| 
nance and banking, possible re- 
sulis to be expected from the 
Bretton Woods Conference, meth- 
ods for building sound public re- 
lations programs for banks and 
similar topics. Among the speak- 
ers will be E. S. Patterson, Presi- 
dent, First-Central Trust Co., Ak- 
ron, O., and Dr. Arthur Upgren, 
Vice-President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 


Afternoon programs will be 
given over to a series of depart- 
mental and clinic sessions. At- 
tendance at the three depart- 
mental meetings will be limited to 
secure informal round table dis- 
cussion of the subjects under re- 
view and each will extend over 
three afternoons. The trust de- 
velopment program is under the 
direction of J. L. Chapman, Trust 
Officer, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, and savings 
development is being planned by 
a group headed by Lester B. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, 
American Trust Co., San Fran-| 
cisco. The. commercial banking 
development program has been 
developed by a committee of 
which Frank R. Warden, Vice- 
President, Central National Bank 
& Trust Co., Des Moines, is 
Chairman. 


Six clinic programs are being 
scheduled for the first afternoon 
and each one will be repeated on 
the two following days. Attend- 
ance will be limited to 15 each. 
Clinic subjects and those who will 





ity 
| permanence of a more rationa! 
| volume tomorrow. 
| savings become truly dynamic.” 


| credit 


| someone. 





conduct these open forum discus- 
sions are: Advertising, J. M. Eas- 
ton, Second- Vice-President, the 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago; Em- 


The State Of Trade 


Apprehension has been expressed on various occasions by the 

The post-war role of banking, thinking few over the carefree manner some workers under the 
in the national economy, more ef-| hysteria of a temporary war boom are at present dissipating their 
feetive methods of selling banks’) ; 
facilities to the public and the; modest incomes prevented them from enjoying are being bought up 
services which these institutions} with utter abandon and without consideration for value received in 


newly-acquired spending power. 


many instances. 


Luxuries that heretofore their 


& 





w~ 


The urge to spend today with! ment credit concerns withstood 


little or no thought for tomorrow 
is indeed strong, and well-inten- 


the welfare of the country is fre- 
quently not encouraged. The 


} 
| 


the pressure of the thirties better 
than commercial banks did. 


in the commercial field, Dr. Dauer 
reports. Instalment firms, he 


post-war period will impose many | pointed out, did from 80% to 90% 
burdens upon our economy, and} of their business with small bor- 
the great need for conserving ex-j rowers, where this type of loan 
cess purchasing power today will! represented only 30% of the busi- 


go far toward holding our country 
in good stead tomorrow. 

Fred W. Lawrence, President of 
the savings division of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, taking 


cognizance of this tendency, 
sounded a warning the present 


week against what he termed the 
“intoxicating atmosphere of prot- 
ligate spending of tomorrow’s in- 
come in which the nation has been 
living for years.” 

Addressing the 
war service meeting, 


ABA’s 
Mr. 


second 


plans based on improvement of 
credit machinery to serve the 
needs of industry, trade and agri- 
culture are to prove anything 
more than a stop-gap, it must be 
recognized that savings of the 
people are the true foundation for 
credit.” 

“No one knows better than the 
inker,” he asserted, “that the 
impulse to spend needs little en- 
couragement. The stern logic of 
the thrift lesson is the imperative 
need for a reasonable withholding 
of some present consuming capac- 
to insure the stability and 


Thus only can 


Mr. Lawrence 


“must find 


declared that 
its support in 
an accumulation of both capita! 
and purchasing power, each of 
which represents the savings of 
Unless the volume of 
those savings bears some relatior 
to that of credit expansion the 
economy is headed for trouble. 

“The streams which supply both 
these reservoirs should be fed by 
a steady flow of individual and 
collective savings and not a suc- 
cession of flood and drought. If 
the credit of this Government o/ 
ours is an exception to that rule 
it will be the first time in human 
history it has occurred, though 
by no means the first time the 
experiment has been tried.” 

Post-War Instalment Credit— 
Greater stimulus is expected to be 
given to instalment buying in the 
vears following the war than ever 
before, the National Bureau of 
Economic. Research stated in 
bulletin released on Monday o' 
this week. Before the war financ- 
ing consumer needs and accepting 
payment in instalments created > 
$6,000,000,000 industry, but the 
war brought regulation of credit 
and a shortage of goods that cut 
the instalment credit business by 
two-thirds. 

The extent to which it is likely 
to revive has been studied by the 
Bureau in cooperation with the 
FDIC, and they have now released 
a revort on the question written 
by Dr. Ernest A. Dauer of the 
FDIC, which shows that instal- 


oad 


c 





ployee Relations, Robert Lind- 
ouist, American National Bank & 
Trust Co., ChKiecago; Consumer 
Credit. Robert Umberger, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Industrial 
National Bank, Chicago; Public- 
itv, Rod Maclean, Advertising 
Manager, California Bank, Los 
Angeles; Farmer - Bank Coovera- 
tion, Warren Garst, Cashier, Home 
State Bank. Jefferson. Iowa; and 
Lobby and Window Display, John 
C. Trimble, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, Paterson Savings Institution, 
Paterson, N. J. 


ness done by banks. 

Post-War Needs—No matter 
what the speed with which indus- 
try is converted and job oppor- 
tunities opened up, some deflation 
of the income stream will be faced 


,in the transition period, exerting 


} 


| 
i 
| 
J 
; 


Law-}| 
|rence declared that “if post-war 


} 


| 
| 





| under 


a depressing effect upon agricul- 
tural prices, farm income and dis- 
tributive profits, so states the lat- 


| est issue of “Survey of Current 


Conditions,” published by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Calling ior fast reconversion 
and quick investment decisions to 
allow stepped-up civilian produc- 
tion to mesh with declining war 
output when hostilities cease. the 
article said the major aim of Gov- 
ernment and business must be to 
prevent deflation from becoming 
cumulative. 

Wage earners in manufacturing 
full peace-time employ- 
ment, states the publication, will 
receive one-third less than the 
$32,000,000,000 in present annuai 
payments, while man-hours of 
employment under prosperous 
conditions will be about one- 
fourth less than at present. In 
order to maintain that peace-time 
level, war industries must manu- 
facture five times their present 
limited output for civilians and 
double the 1939 output. The 
article revealed that munitions 
manufacture over the last year 
had an average value of $5,000 a 
man, against $2,000 a man in the 
last year of Worid War I. 

Touching upon the expansion in 
war income in manufacturing 
since 1939, it disclosed such in- 
come was derived by an increase 
in employment of 32%; hours, 
16%: increased overtime  pre- 
mium, 10%; movement to higher 
wage industries, 10%, and in- 
crease in straight time hourly 
earnings of 32%. 

Federal Employment — The 
Federal Government had 2,938,602 
paid civilian employees in the 
continental United States at the 
end of July, a gain of 20,315 from 
June, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion disclosed. Approximately 
384,700 workers were employed 
outside the continental limits of 
the United States. - In addition to 
the paid employees, there were 
295,433 employees who either get 
no pay or receive $1 a year. ‘ 

Rise in Latin American Exports 
—Commercial exports to Latin 
America, with the exception of 
Argentina, have increased by 
more than 50% over pre-war 
levels, Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, reported 
to Congress this week. Exports 
to the 20 Latin American repub- 
lics averaged $489,000,000 annu- 
ally in the period from 1936 to 
1938, according to the report. 
This year, on the basis of the 
first six months, they will run to 
$929,000,000. Imports in the 
earlier period averaged $535,- 
000,000 annually, while for this 
year they are _ estimated at 
$1,646,000,000. 

Taking issue with the recent 
proposal made by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, that United States 
tariff rates should be reduced sub- 
stantially, Bertrand W. Hall, Sec- 
retary of the American Tariff 

(Continued on page 1387) 
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Morgenthau Pian To Make Germany An 


Agricultural State Said To Have Split Cabinet TV 


A plan sponsored by Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- | 


Development Of Missouri River Basin Similar To. 


thau Jr., which it is stated would have for its object the complete | 
destruction of Germany as a modern industrial State and its conver- 
sion into an agricultural country of small farms, is said to have split 
wide open President Roosevelt’s Cabinet Committee on German peace | 


policy. 


in the New York “Times,” 
stated: 


Mr. Morgenthau’s plan, drawn | 


after his recent return from Euro- 
pe2n battlefronts and England, is 


reported to have had the general | 


approval of the President since 
before his Quebec conference with 
Prime Minister Churchill. It has 
failed to win support, however. 
from Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and is violently opposed by 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 


son. Messrs. Hull, Stimson and 
Morgenthau form the Cabinet 
committee. 


For the time being the dispute 
over Mr. Morgenthau’s plan has so 
snarled up the Treasury, War and 
State Departments’ work on de- 
tailed arrangements for the post- 
war control of Germany that the 
three-Power planning by this 
country, Britain and Russia on 
long-range German policy has 
also virtually stalled. This plan- 
ning, carried on through the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission, had 
been proceeding along lines other 
than those advocated by Mr. Mor- 
genthau, as far as American lead- 
ers were coacerned. 

Mr. Roosevelt presented Mr. 
Morgenthau’s plan to Mr. Church- 
ill at Quebec. Mr. Morgenthau 
and British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden were present. 
Messrs. Stimson and Hull were 
not. Mr. Morgenthau came away 
from the conference with the im- 
pression that Mr. Churchill had 
found his proposals acceptable. 
especially since Mr. Eden is re- 
ported to hold somewhat similar 
views. 

What Premier Stalan plans with 
respect to Germany is apparently 
still not known here. Mr. Mor- 
genthau based his plan on three 
assumptions with respect to 
Russia: (a) Russia wants East 
‘Prussia and most of Silesia to go 
to Poland to offset Poland’s loss 
of eastern territory to Russia; (b) 
Russia wants German labor bat- 
talions put to work on Russian 
reconstruction; (c) with her own 
huge needs for man-power, Russia 
is not interested in prolonged 
military occupation of Germany 
and would be willing to have 
Britain, the United States and 
other Allied countries do the job. 

Mr. Hull is known to be deter- 
mined that whatever plan is de- 
cided on finally here must be 
agreeable to Russia. He feels that 
it is essential to have British- 
American-Russian cooperation in 


immediate post-war Europe as a 


basis for long-range cooveration 
in a world security organization. 
' Mr. Morgenthau’s plan is un- 
derstood by those who have fol- 
lowed its development from the 
first to include: 

1. The removal from Germany 
to devastated countries of what- 
ever industrial machinery those 
countries want; the destruction of 
the rest of Germany’s industry. 

2. The permanent closing of 
whatever mines remain in the 
post-war German State. 

3. The cession of the Saar and 
western German industrial areas 
to France as well as the cession to 
Poland of eastern German areas 
that Russia might want handled 
in that way. 

4. The dissolution of large Ger- 
man landholdings into small 
farms that would enable the 40,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 people re- 
maining in Germany to exist 
largely on an agricultural basis. 

5. The refusal by other coun- 
tries to extend any assistance, 





This was learned on Sept. 23, according to Associated Press 
advices from Washington, as given® 
which {| way out of the wreckage of their 





war on Europe. 


6. The prolonged control of 
Germany by an Allied military 
commission. 


7. No outright reparations — 
since a German agricultural State 
with little or no commerce would 
not be able to pay them—although 
the distribution of German ma- 
chinery might be considered as 
reparations in some respects. 

The principal criticisms that 
have been leveled against this 
plan by War and State Depart- 
ment planners is that it will not 
work because Germany occupies 
a key position in European econ- 
omy because of her industrial 
capacity to produce needed goods 
and because of the markets that 
she affords to other European 
countries. Until Mr. Morgenthau 
had presented his proposals and 
won Presidential support for 
them it had been tentatively 
planned that Germany would be 
permitted to function as an indus- 
trial State after surrender, but 
under Allied military and eco- 
nomic controls that would deny 
her any opportunity to become a 
great war-making State. 

To date Mr. Morgenthau’s plan 
has served chiefly as a basis for 
hot arguments in the secret ses- 
sions of War, State and Treasury 
and other Government agency 
experts charged with evolving 
practical controls for the Reich of 
the future. It has been instru- 
mental also in bringing about 
modifications of the basic hand- 
book being prepared by the Gov- 
ernment for the guidance of mili- 
tary administrators in post-war 
Germany. 4 

Post-war Germany is defined 
by these experts as the German 
State that will come into existence 
some time after the armistice. 
The first period of German occu- 
pation is already beginning with 
the Allies’ advance on German 
soil. It was with this period in 
mind that General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower announced the direc- 
tives for the control of Ger- 
many by the Allies’ combat com- 
manders. 


It is now expected that General 
Eisenhower will serve as Amer- 
ican military chief in Germany 
until the second period of occu- 
pation sets in after the war. 
Whether that period will be one 
of three-way occupation under a 
three-Power commission as orig- 
inally planned or whether it will 
follow, Mr. Morgenthau’s plan 
more closely remains to be de- 
termined. 

Mr. Morgenthau has always 
been regarded by his associates 
as an advocate of ruthless han- 
dling of Germany after the war. 
His interest in detailed planning, 
however, is reported to stem from 
his trip to England and France a 
month ago. 


Dr. Campbell On Faculty 
Of Temple University 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Pa- 
cific Coast editor for the “Wall 
Street Journal,’ has been ap- 
pointed to the. faeulty of Temple 
University’s department of jour- 
fhalism, it has been announced by 
Dr. Robert Livingston Johnson, 
President of the university. Dr. 
Campbell, who has taught at 





A Advocated By Pres. In Message To Congress 


A recommendation that Congress give consideration to action 


toward the development of the Missouri River Basin along lines 
Similar to that of the Tennessee Valley Authority was contained in 
a message addressed to the Congress by President Roosevelt on 
Sept. 21, just before its adjournment. In his message the President 
enclosed a copy of a resolution adopted by all but one of the Missouri 


River States asking for legislativee—— 


action for the development of the 
Missouri Basin. It was indicatéd 


|in press accounts from Washing- 
| ton that the States agreeing to the 


Northwestern University, Califor- | 
nia and Illinois, holds a Doctor of | 


of Philosophy degree from North- 
western. The new appointee will 





economic or otherwise , to the|begin his teaching duties at the | 


people of Germany so that they | opening 
would have to make their own' 


of the fall semester, 


Sept. 28. 


resolution were Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri. Iowa it is said was the 
one State which did not adopt 
the resolution. From the “Wall 
Street Journal” of Sept. 23, how- 
ever, we quote the following by 
the Associated Press: 

“Gov. Andrew Schoeppel, Re- 
publican Governor of Kansas, said 
he was opposed to establishment 
of a Missouri Valley Authority as 
proposed by President Roosevelt, 
and Gov. Lester C. Hunt, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, said that ‘no 
mention was made of a Missouri 
River Authority similar to the 
TVA’ at a meeting of valley gov- 
ernors in Omaha last month. 

“Gov. Forrest Donnell, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, said he had no 
comment on the proposal at this 
time. Gov. Sharpe, of South Da- 
kota, also declined to comment. 

“The Kansas Governor said that 
‘the President’s proposal does not 
fit in’ with the Missouri River 
States’ Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for basin development. 

“Disapproval also was expressed 
by Gov. Dwight Griswold, of Ne- 
braska, who declared he could not 
see where the proposed creation 
of an MVA will solve the problem 
which is facing the area.” 

In his message the President 
stated that “Congress has at all 
times retained the final authority 
over the TVA, for the Authority 
comes before the Congress each 
year to obtain appropriations to 
continue its work and carry out 
its plans.” He stated that he had 
previously suggested the creation 
of an authority for the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River 
Watershed, as well as for the Co- 
lumbia River Watershed. 

The President’s recommenda- 
tion, according to the Associated 
Press, received mixed Congres- 
sional action. From these advices 
from Washington, we quote: 

Senators Murray (Dem., Mont.) 
and Gillette (Dem., lowa) already 
have introduced separate meas- 
ures to create such a Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

Senator Robertson (Rep., Wyo.) 
told a reporter he was against 
“such a Federal setup” and in- 
stead favored “State control of 
waters in the respective States.” 

Senator Langer (Rep., N. Dak.) 
said he was “100% for the idea.” 


Asserting he always had fa- 
vored “the TVA for the TVA 
area,” Senator Wheeler (Dem., 
Mont.) said the “question of 
whether the type of legislation 
we want for the Missouri River 
basin would be identical with 
TVA must be studied in the light 
of all existing conditions sur- 
rounding the area.” 


The House already has adopted 
and sent to the Senate a bill em- 
bodying recommendations of the 
Army engineers for a. vast de- 
velopment of the Missouri River 
basin to provide for irrigation, 
navigation, flood control and other 
purposes. 

A fight developed over a pro- 
posal that preference be given to 
irrigation interests, but the House 
defeated that plan. A Senate com- 
mittee likewise has refused to ap- 
prove it. 


A separate measure incorporat- 
ing the Reclamation Bureau plan 
for development of the Missouri 
River basin, at variance on some 
points with the Army plan, is now 
in a House committee 


The message of the President 
to Congress follows in full: 








I enclose a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by all but one of the 
Missouri River States, represented 
in a recent meeting of their Gov- 
ernors and the members of the 
Missouri River States Committee. 
In general, the resolution asks for 
executive and legislative action 
toward producing a single, co- 
ordinated plan for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin 
“for the greatest benefit of its 
citizens both present and future, 
and for the greatest benefit to the 
United States.” 

As the Congress knows, I have 
for many years advocated the 
establishment of separate author- 
ities to deal with the develop- 
ment of certain river basins where 
several States were involved. The 
general functions and purposes of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
might well serve as a pattern for 
similar developments of other 
river basins. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was charged by the 
Congress with the development of 
practically all of the factors 
which are important in establish- 
ing better living standards and a 
better life for the people through- 
out that great watershed. 

The benefits which have re- 
sulted in Tennessee River Valley 
include flood prevention, irriga- 
tion, increased electric power for 
farms and shops and homes and 
industries, better transportation 
on land and water, reforestation 
and conservation of natural re- 
sources, the encouragement of 
small businesses, and the growth 
and expansion of new businesses, 
development and widespread use 
of fertilizer and improved agri- 
cultural methods, better educa- 
tional and recreational facilities— 
and many kindred improvements 
which go to make for increased 
security and greater human hap- 
piness. 

The Congress has at all times 
retained the final authority over 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for the Authority comes before 
the Congress each year to obtain 
appropriations to continue its 
work and carry out its plans. 


I have heretofore suggested the 
creation of a similar authority for 
the development of the Arkansas 
River Watershed from the Missis- 
sippi all the way west to its source 
in Colorado. 


I have also suggested the crea- 
tion of an authority to render a 
similar service in the Columbia 
River Watershed, including the 
States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. 


I now make a similar recom- 
mendation for the Missouri River 
basin. 


The resolution very properly 
asks that the legislation dealing 
with matters relating to the 
waters of the Missouri River 
Basin recognize that it is deal- 
ing with one river and one prob- 
lem, and points out the necessity 
of a comprehensive development 
of the Missouri River indicating 
that there can be no piecemeal 
legislative program. The resolu- 
tion asks that “the Congres should 
recognize now the problem in its 
entirety as it affects the people 
of the Missouri River Basin and 
their economic destiny and that 
of the United States.” 

I am in hearty accord with 
these principles. I hope that the 
Congress will give careful and 
early consideration to the creation 
of this Federal authority to con- 
sider the problem in its entirety, 
remembering always that any ap- 
propriations to carry out any plan 
are and will be within the com- 
plete control of the Congress, and 


lthat the interest of each of the 


To the Congress of the United | States in the basin will, of course, 


States: 


lbe given full consideration. I am 


OPA Is Endangering 
War Housing Success 


MBA Declares 


OPA’s action in banning all but 
nominal security deposits by ten- 
ants of war housing has endan- 
gered the success of the balance 
of this program, H. G. Woodruff, 
Detroit, President of the Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association of 
America, declared on Sept. 18 and 
said that the agency’s amendment 
is inequitable to the landlord. The 
pe from the Association state 
that: 


OPA’s amendment No. 33 bans 
all security deposits by tenants 
to landlords except $10 which 
would replace lost keys, damaged 
ice trays and minor equipment of 
this kind. Its action, says the 
Association, was taken on the as- 
sumption that large security de- 
‘posits have been demanded in 
many parts of the country al- 
though Mr. Woodruff said that it 
seems clear that in at least 80 or 
‘90% of the war housing no more 
than one month’s rent has been 


rasked for. Mr. Woodruff added: 


“This much protection is fair 
in view of the rapidly shifting 
occupancy of war housing in 
many parts of the country — a 
fact which OPA admitted when 


lit declared that six months’ se- 


curity deposits are excessive and 
tend to evade the spirit of rent 
control. Six months’ deposits are 
excessive and absolutely inexcus- 
able; and it seems logical to be- 
live that cases of this sort prob- 
ably do not amount to a fraction 
of 1% of the total.” He stated 
that the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation was urging members to 
request Ivan Carson, Rent Control 
Administrator, to amend his rul- 
ing to permit a minimum of one 
month’s security deposit which he 
declared owners must have be- 
cause of the uncertainty of occu- 
pancy in many sections. 


ODT To Drop 1,000 

The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation announced on Sept. 19 
changes in its regional and dis- 
trict organization which will re- 
lease 1,000 clerical workers and 
result in saving more than $2,000,- 
000 a year, said Associated Press 
advices from ‘Washington Sept. 
18, which also reported: 


ODT said that it was completing 
arrangements to transfer part of 
its commercial moter’ vehicle 
gasoline rationing functions to the 
Office of Price Administration. 
In the future the regional high- 
way organization will concentrate 
on “transportation phases” of the 
ODT program rather than on 
gasoline rationing. 

A total of 30 district and field 
offices will be closed, including 
the highway department regional 
office at Kansas City. Regional 
offices in all areas will be rear- 
ranged except in New York. 














sure that none of the States in the 
Tennessee River Basin have lost 
any of their rights because of the 
creation of the Authority in that 
valley. 

May I also ask that renewed 
consideration be given to a study 
of the Arkansas and Columbia 
River Basins? The fact has been 
established that such legislation 


can do much to promote the wel- 
fare of the great mass of citizens 
who live there — as well as their 
fellow citizens throughout the 
United States. 

I need hardly point out to the 
Congress, in addition, how helpful 
this legislation will be in the cre- 
ation of employment and in the 
stimulation of industry, business 
and agriculture throughout the 
areas involved, in the days which 
will follow the end of the war. 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The White House, Sept. 21, 1944. 
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has either contented himself 
with the belief that a mere 
change in the ownership of 
the means of production 
would, by some unexplained 
magic, release hidden powers 
of production, or else, in com- 
pany with the liberal econo- 
mist, he has assumed that the 
size of the communal output 
and its rate of growth were 
acts of God beyond the possi- 
bility of human control.” 


Strangely Isolated 
How strangely isolated the 
editor of ‘The Economist’ 
must have been through all 
these years from the think- 


those who recoil from the 
methods of Soviet ‘direction’ 
must accept the achievement; 
and it is a natural step to ask 
whether something of the 
same sort could not be done 
elsewhere by less oppressive 
means.” 


An Important Conclusion 


It is in a sense unfortunate 
that “The Economist” felt it 
necessary to add these last 
sentences. They completely | 
dash any hope that the reader 
may have had that at length 
this influential old publica-| 
tion was beginning to hark| 
back to the days when its edi-| 


N. Y. G. Banks Organize Bank Credit Group 


A $100,000,000 bank credit 
group was organized on Sept. 25 
by 23 banks of New York City to 
provide an additional source of 
bank credit for small and medi- 
um-sized business in the recon- 
version and post-war periods. It 
is the first such credit group to 
be organized under the program 
recently adopted by the Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Formation of the group, known 
as the Bank Credit Group of New 
York City, was announced by 
Robert M. Hanes, Chairman of the 
Commission and former President 
of the Association, who declared 
it to be a major step in imple- 


| menting the constructive work of 


the Commission. 

The purpose of the group, as 
expressed in the agreement adopt- 
ed by the member banks, is “to 


ing of all serious-minded men tors kept their feet solidly on 
save only the Socialists and| the ground and were not le 

their fellow travelers! If by the smooth orators into 
there is one subject which has | hopeless intellectual jungles! 
occupied thoughtful minds in| Evidently, one need not hope, 


this country for years past’ indeed one can not hope, that 


more than any other it is per- 
haps the utter lack of interest | 
shown by the reformers in| 
productivity. If one subject 
has been harped on more con- 
sistently than perhaps any 
other throughout the years, 
not only by the “Chronicle”’ 
but by many, many other 
publications and many other 
students of public affairs, it is 
the necessity of constantly in- 
creasing productivity if the 
more abundant life is to be 
realized. The New Deal— 
and by implication similar 
ideas in England which “The 
Economist” in recent years 
has regularly supported or 
sponsored—has been under 
constant criticism in many’ 
quarters precisely because it, 
almost studiously neglected 
this whole problem of in- 
creasing production—-even at 
times advocated reduced pro- 
duction—in the apparent idea 
that all our difficulties arose 
out of maldistribution of 
such goods as were actually | 
produced. All this is an old, 
old story on this side of the 
Atlantic—and we _ strongly 
suspect that it is not alto- 
gether new across the water. 

But let “The Economist” 
proceed: “It is only very re- 
cently that these assumptions 
have come to be questioned— 
indeed, it is only during the 
war years that the desirabil- 
ity of subjecting the rate of 
growth of the national income 
to the same ‘purposive direc- 
tion’ as its fluctuations and its 
distribution has come under 
serious discussion. There 
are three main reasons for the 
revival of interest. The first, 
and perhaps the largest, is the 
realization that the Soviet ex- 
periment has succeeded. Ever 
since the Battle of Stalingrad 
it has been impossible for 
even the most inveterate 
sceptic to deny that Russia, 
under Communist leadership, 
has succeeded in breaking the 
secular trend, in vastly speed- 
ing up the increase of its na- 
tional wealth and power, in 


asserting human control over 
the processes that determine | 








fected for the purpose of im- 


productivity. Such a conclu- 


'—or would if it led them to 


“The Economist” has begun 
to realize that many of the 
reforms of recent years ef- 


proving the position of the| 
laboring man may well prove 
his undoing for the simple 
reason that they will seri- 
ously and persistently retard 


sion would be a rather logical 
second stage of “The Econo- 
mist’s’”’ thinking. But it is 
not to be. What is in the 
mind of the Editor of that 
Magazine is evidently some- 
thing wholly different, some- 
thing which has been coming 
more and more into evidence 
here in this country, and 
doubtless in others, for a good 
while past—merely the no- 
tion that the planned econ- 
omy of the day should hence- 
forth give more of its atten- 
tion to increasing production 
and productivity. 

It would doubtless be a 
gain not to be scorned to have 
the day dreamers come to 
their senses about production 


be more careful and more 
sensible in their attempts to 
make the world over. What 
we need, however, is for the 
rank and file of the people to 
come to the realization that 
productivity is best cultivated 
by means which are wholly 
foreign to all the managed 
economy ideas now flourish- 
ing all over the world. Let 
“The Economist” and any 
others who have been ne- 
glecting the need for produc- 
tivity turn once more to 
Adam Smith and his long line 
of successors among the or- 
thodox economists to learn 
how productivity may be nur- 
tured — nurtured most suc- 
cessfully and without the sur- 
render of liberty. The “drive” 
which increases productivity | 
and enriches the world is a 
personal, individual matter, 
not a political or national 
urge. Each citizen will fur-| 
nish the “steam” and inge- 
nuity to increase his own pro-| 
ductivity if only the politi-| 


cians and other meddlers will 





| implement, augment and under- 
' take the financing (through loans 
|or other credit accommodations) 
of small and medium-sized busi- 
| ness concerns in the United States 
‘during the present reconversion 
| period, which is expected to con- 
|tinue after the cessation of pres-| 
ent hostilities, by participating 
with local originating banks in 
financing risks so undertaken 
which may be in amounts, for pe-| 
riods or upon terms or under con- 
ditions which may make _ usual) 
banking accommodations unavail- 
able, whether such local originat- 
ing banks are within or without 
the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict.” 

“It should be clearly under-| 
stood,” Mr. Hanes pointed out,| 
“that the Bank Credit Group of | 
New York City will not directly 
solicit loans, nor will such activ-| 
ity be undertaken by any of its| 
members for the account of the 
Group.” Mr. Hanes added: 


“In the reconversion and re-| 
employment periods small busi- 
ness will have many new credit 
problems: war industries convert- 
ing to peacetime production, and 
business generally gearing its ac-| 
tivities to new demands for goods 
and services. 

“The entire machinery of the) 
American banking system will be} 
utilized to the fullest extent in| 
meeting these and the other credit. 


curity that he can have what 
he produces. 


Our Own Record 


And let us hear no more of 
lessons in economics that 
Russia and her valiant stand 
against Hitler have taught the 
world. The Russians have 
fought with unexcelled 
valor and determination. All 
honor to them. They have 
proved themselves capable of 
doing much more in the way 
of feeding, clothing and arm- 
ing themselves under ex- 
tremely adverse circum- 
stances than any one had ex- 
pected — including Hitler. 
But let us not lose our per- 
spective. The Russian pro- 
duction record appears mi- 
raculous to us and to the 
world largely because it was 
Russia that did it, a Russia 
which the world supposed 
was largely impotent. There 


needs of post-war America. The 
banks of the country have a vol- 
ume of funds adequate to finance 
most of the credit needs of indus- 
try, business and agriculture. If, 
however, a local bank is not in a 
position to extend either part or 
all of the credit needed it will be 
encouraged to make use of the 
credit facilities and the special- 


tee consisting of one representa- 
tive from each member bank. This 
committee will consider ail loan 


applications. Local originating 
banks, wherever located, must 
participate in every loan accepted 


by the Group. The agreement de- 
clares that the Credit Committee, 
except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘shall not entertain a 
financial risk in which the origi- 
nating local bank shall not have 


ized experience of its correspond- °" Tetain a reasonable share of 
ent banks in larger cities such risk on the same basis as 
“While most of the post-war the members of the Group and 
credit demands will be met by 20S not agree to service the risk 
individual banks either directly for Se i ceo to be agreed 
or in cooperation with their corre- nest tiie to issue its participation 
spondent banks, there may be in- certificates to member banks. 
stances where some banks. be-| .!¢ announcement further says: 


cause of limited resources, unfa- 
miliarity with the type of credit 
desired, or barred by legal lend- 
ing limits or the terms and condi- 
tions requested, may be unable to 
provide the credit needed. 

“The Bank Credit Group of New 
York City was organized to meet 
such situations. If the banks with- | 
in the Second Federal Reserve 


District or in other parts of the, 


country are not in a_ position, 
either directly or in cooperation 
with their correspondent banks, to 


-meet the full credit requirements 


of their communities they may 


turn to the Bank Credit Group of | 


New York City or similar groups 
that are being organized through- 
out the country as a third source 
of bank credit. 

“The banks of the country are 


| going to make sure that enter- 


prise has adequate credit for ev- 
ery legitimate use and has that 


' credit in the form best adapted to 


each particular business. Groups 
of the ablest bankers in the coun- 
try, representing small and large 


seeing that this is done. 
“The Credit Committee of the 


or reckless loans. Such loans are 
of no benefit to the borrower, the 
bank or ‘the community. They 
simply create debts and losses 
that someone must bear and they 
create competition with sound and 
responsible business which proves 
disastrous .to all concerned and 


' has an adverse effect on the pros- 


perity of the community.” 

According to the announcement, 
the credit operations of the Group 
will be carried on by a commit- 


British Oppose Return To Gold Standard 


“The Bank Credit Group of 
New York City is organized on a 
voluntary participation basis, and 
any bank having its principal of- 
fice in New York City may be- 
come a member upon acceptance 
of the terms of the agreement. 

“The operation of the Bank 
Credit Group of New York City 
will be explained later to repre- 
sentatives of bank organizations 
from various sections of the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District. A 
meeting will be arranged through 
the cooperation of the New York 
State Bankers Association acting 
with the Connecticut Bankers As- 
‘sociation and the New Jersey 
|Bankers Association, parts of 
' whose memberships are located in 
'the territory covered by the Sec- 
/ond Federal Reserve District.” 
While membership in the Group 
'is open to all banks*having their 
| principal office in New York City, 
| the original members of the Bank 
| Credit Group of New York City 
Rene as follows: 


Bank of the Manhattan Com- 


| banks alike, are earnestly at work pany; Bank of New York; Bank- 


‘ers Trust Company; Brooklyn 
| Trust Company; Brown Brothers 


' Bank Credit Group of New York! Harriman & Co.; Chase National 
| City does not propose to make bad 


|Bank; Chemical Bank & Trust 
_Co.; Commercial National Bank & 
| Trust Co.; Continental Bank & 
| Trust Co.; Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co.; Empire Trust Co.; First 
National Bank; Grace National 
Bank; Guaranty Trust Co.; Irving 
Trust Co.; Lawyers Trust Co.; 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; Marine 
Midland Trust Co.; J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated; National City 
Bank; New York Trust Company: 
| Public National Bank & Trust 
Co., and United States Trust Co. 


Would Stop Bretton Woods “Racket” 


Before a conference in London on Sept. 23 called to coordinate 


declaration was made by Robert 


opposition to any return by Great Britain to the gold standard, the 


Boothby, Member of Parliament, 


Chairman of the Monetary Parliamentary Policy Committee, that 


their immediate object was to stop the Bretton Woods “racket.” 


Ad- 


vices to this effect were contained in a Reuter dispatch from London 





York “Times,” 
also quote: 

He [|Mr. Boothby] said he had 
an assurance from Prime Minister 
Churchill that no final decision 
would be taken until the House 
of Commons had had an oppor- 
tunity of full discussion. 

The conference was also called 
to demand a full public inquiry 
into various alternative world 
trading systems that exist, based 
on a goods standard and not a 
gold standard. 

Among the demands of the con- 
ference were that Parliament 
should reject the Bretton Woods 
monetary plan as_ unconstitu- 
tional. 

It accepted the doctrine of 
“laissez-faire” which, by assum- 
ing conditions of,perfect competi- 





is nothing in the production 
record which, as a produc- 
tion record, can even re- 
motely compare with our 
own. 


Only the New Dealers here 


and abroad have’ neglected 
productivity. The way to 
assure good and increasing 
productivity is to heed its real 


the wealth of nations. Even. leave him in reasonable se-, friends. 


‘tion, held that the size of national 
/markets was of no consequence 
| but held that in the modern era 
|'of mass production that doctrine 
no longer held good. 

It urged that Britain return to a 
gold standard and would put an 
end to the sterling era. The onus 
‘of restoring equilibrium in the 
balance of payments was placed 
on the debtor countries. 

Mr. Boothby said that the prob- 





Sept. 23, published in the New® 
from which we} 


lems of international trade and 
long-term reconstruction were of 
far more urgent importance. He 
asserted there could be’ no hope 
of international currency stabil- 
ization except on the basis of a 
durable peace and a common eco- 
nomic objective among the par- 
ticipating countries. 

At Bretton Woods there were a 
record number of experts, all 
gathered together in one hotel, 
and none of them with any clear 
directions from the governments 
they represented, he asserted. No 
wonder the results were cata- 
strophic, he said. 


Further Reuter advices from 
London in the same paper stated: 


Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, for- 
mer Chief Secretary of the Burma 
Government, said at a conference 
here today, held to organize oppo- 
sition to a return by Britain to 
the gold standard. that America 
was going to use her wealth and 
position and her large accumula- 
tion of gold to reduce Britain to 
a position of subserviency. 

He added that the most impu- 
dent thing about the Bretton 
Woods proposals was that they 


made the dollar the supreme in- 
ternational currency. 


Deed 
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Caffery Appointed As Ambassador To France 


President Roosevelt announced on Sept. 21 the appointment o 


Jefferson Caffery, former Ambassador to Brazil, as “representative | 
of the United States, with the personal rank of Ambassador, to the | 


de facto French authority now established at Paris.” 
Advices Sept. 21 from Washington to the New York “Times” 


stated: 

The appointment of Ambassador® 
Caffery, it was said at the State 
Department, does not constitute 
recognition of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s organization as the Gov- 
ernment of France or even as a 
provisional government. It was 
pointed out that since we entered 
France, the French Committee has 
taken the name of “Authority.” 

Nevertheless, the designation 
was interpreted as indicating the 
way the wind was blowing; that 
is, in the direction of some more 
advanced form of recognition than 
now exists. 

It is understood that the French 
question was discussed at the re- 
cent Quebec conference by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchhill and that tenta- 
tive plans have been drawn within 
the Government looking to pro- 
visional recognition of General de 
Gaulle. To become effective, how- 
ever, these plans are represented 
as requiring approval by higher 
authorities and by President’ 
Roosevelt himself. 

The White House announcement 
of Mr. Caffery’s appointment, 
Said: 

“The President has appointed 
Mr. Jefferson Caffery as repre- 
sentative of the United States of | 
‘America, with the personal rank | 
of Ambassador, to the de facto'! 
French authority now established | 
at Paris. Mr. Caffery succeeds Mr. | 
Edwin C. Wilson, who was repre- | 
sentative of the United States of | 
America to the French Committee 
of National Liberation at Algiers. 
It is expected that Mr. Caffery | 
will proceed to his new post in the 
near future.” 

It was noted in advices to the | 
New York “Herald Tribune” on) 
Sept. 21 from its Washington bu- | 
reau that as instructions went out | 
for reopening of the American 


Embassy in Paris, the French 
delegation representing General 
de Gaulle in Washington an-! 


nounced that Henri Hoppenot, its 
head, would reopen the French 
Embassy in Washington in special | 
ceremonies on Sept. 22. It was 
added that, reoccupied by Mr.| 
Hoppenot with permission of the 
State Department, the chateau had 
been closed since the denarture of 
Gaston Henri-Haye, Vichy’s Am- 
bassador. in November, 1942. 
With the reopening of the Em- 
bassy on Sept. 22 the French Tri- 
color was raised on the building 
and. said the New York “Times,” 
seals that had been placed on the 
Embassy were removed by the 
representatives of the Swiss pro- 
tecting power; Henri Hoppenot. 
chief of the delegation of the 
¥rench Committee of National | 
Liberation took charge of the Am- 
bassadorial residence under ar- 
rangement with the United States 
State Department, it was stated in 
the “Times” account from Wash- 
ington. in which it was also said: | 


At the same time the offices of 
the Chancellerv of the French 
Embassy in Wyoming Avenue 
were reopened and occupied by 
the delegation’s staff. 


Reoccupancv of the Embassy 
does not constitute resumption of 
diplomatic relations with France, | 
the State Department has made. 
clear, but taken with the appoint- | 
ment of Jefferson Caffery as 
United States representative in) 
France with rank of Ambassador, | 
the ceremony here today was an- 
other step toward the resumption 
of normal relations betwen the | 
two countries. 

The French flag was raised on | 
the Ambassadorial residence by 
-Xavier de Ja ‘Chevalerie. who. 


-served with Brig.-Gen. Jacques- | 
-Philippe Leclere when the French | 
cressed from Lake Tchad in North 
Afr‘eo for the French campaign 
in Tripoli. 


M. Heoppenot, smiling | 


| in the New York “Times,” stated: 


/animated by the strong desire to 


‘redio said that the German com- 


' have to be delivered intact.” 


| 
| 








from the window, acknowledged | 
the applause from members of the | 
Embassy staff and a number of | 
French people who gathered for | 
the occasion. 

Among them were Mme. Hop- 
penot, M. Phillippe Baudet, coun- 
selor of Embassy, and Mme. Bau- 
det, Francois Briere, First Secre- | 
tary; Henri Claudel, attache and | 
son of former Ambassador Paul 
Claudel, and Mme. Francois | 
Charles-Roux. 

Also present was Rene Girault, 
former chef of the Embassy, who 
has acted as caretaker during the 
period in which the premises were 
closed. 

Incident to the appointment of 
Mr. Caffery mention might here 
be made of the liberation of Paris, 
which actually took place Aug. 25. 
but which on Aug. 23 had been 
prematurely announced, to which 
reference was made in our Aug. 
31 issue, page 964. As to the tak- 
ing over of control of the city, As- 
sociated Press advices Aug. 25 
from Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Expeditionary Force, as given 


The Paris radio announced late 
tonight that the French capital 
had been liberated and that the 
German commander had signed a 
document ordering his troops to 
cease fire immediately. 

The announcement followed en- 
try of American and French troops 
into the capital during the day. 
There was no immediate confir- 
mation here. 

The latest word at headquarters 
was that American and French 
troops had joined Fighting French 
patriots on the Ile de la Cite in the 
heart of the capital after bitter 
fighting with Germans and French | 
collaborationist militiamen. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Presi- | 
dent of the French Committee of | 
National Liberation, said in a 
speech broadcast trom Paris: 

“France will take her place} 
among the great nations which | 
will organize the peace. We will | 
not rest until we march, as we} 
must, into enemy territory as con- 
querors.” 

The commander of the Paris re- 
gion for the French Forces of the 
Interior, Colonel Raoul, issued this 
vroclamation to his forces, the ra- 
dio said: 

“FFI of the Ile de Franee (the 
Paris region), you have unleashed 
a rising that has liberated Paris 
You have improvised your tactics, 





win, and you have won.” 
In another broadcast the Paris 


mander had signed the following 
document. presented by Brig.-Gen. 
Jacques-Philippe Leclerc, com- 
mander of the French Second Ar- 
mored Division and leader of the 
French force that entered the 
capital during the day: 

“The German commander gives 
orders to the forces under his 
command to cease fire immedi- 
ately. Arms are stacked. | 

“Personnel assembles without | 
arms at places to be indicated and | 
will await for orders there. Arms. 








From the same source (Supreme 
Headauarters) the press advices 
Aug. 26 had the following to say, 
in part: 

The last enemy machine gun 
was stilled in Paris’ tonight. 
French. and American infantry 
stalked the last few stragglers and | 
snipers, and even the Germans ad- | 
mitted thev had cleared out of * 
the capital that they had held un- | 
der an iron rule since the first | 
summer of the war. 

The German garrison. in Paris | 
that surrendered to the Ar erica” | 
corps commander and the French 





_ Four-Point Program For Corporate. 


Taxes For Transition Period 


(Continued from first page) 
| ings of the then current year and them; and even where it is per- 


taxes on profits of the preceding 
year should, at the option of the 
corporation, be deferred, subject 


to a 6% per annum interest pen- | 
alty, to the due dates of the fol-| 
lowing year’s taxes pending re-| 
|determination of liability under 


the loss and unused excess profits 
credit carry-back provisions of 
the tax law. If at the end of such 
following year, the corporation 
finds that it actually owes the 
taxes in whole or in part, such 
liability should be consolidated 
with the liability of the third year 
and paid at the same time. In the 
event the taxes are ultimately 
found to be owing, the interest 
penalty should be charged for the 
period of deferment. 

2. Exeess Profits Tax Elimina- 
tion: After total victory has been 
won, with the cessation of hostili- 
ties in both hemispheres, the 
present excess profits tax should 
be eliminated. The elimination 
should be pro-rated, so that if the 
cessation occurs, say at the begin- 
ning of the tenth month of a tax- 
able year, the excess profits tax 
will not be applicable to one- 
fourth of the corporation’s profits 
for that taxable year. 

3. Capital Stock Tax Elimina- 
tion: On the cessation of hostilities 
in both hemispheres, the capital 
stock tax and the declared value 
excess profits tax should be elim- 
inated. 

4. Normal and Surtax Reduc- 
tion: On the cessation of hostil- 
ities in both hemispheres, the nor- 
mal corporate tax should be re- 
duced from 24% to 16% and the 
surtax should be reduced from 
16% to 8% leaving an agregate 
tax on corporate income of 24%. 


At somé later date the 24% rate | 
then applicable to corporate in-'! 


come should be further reduced. 
but the timing of further reduc- 
tion should be determined in the 
light of the then existing eco- 
nomic situation. The first step in 
further reduction might be the 
elimination of the 8% surtax. 


Elaboration of Proposals 


Recommendation 1. War Tax Set- | 


tlement Proposal. 


The tax law contains provisions | 


under whicn a corporation which 
loses money or fails to make 
profits equal to its excess profits 
credit, is entitled to carry back 
the loss or the unused credit 
against the income or _ excess 
profits of the preceding two years 
and to receive tax refunds ac- 
cordingly. However, under the 
existing statutory machinery a 
long period will ordinarily elapse 
before a3 corporation entitled to 
such refunds actually receives 


Gen. Jacques - Philippe Leclerc, 
was estimated at 10,000 men. 


One German strong point still | 
held out in the Champigny sector | 


five miles east-southeast of Paris 
and there was sporadic fighting 
with some small groups of Ger- 
mans 
northwestern suburbs. 
of isolated snipers was 
hunted down. 

As the military cleared out the 
last resistance, French political 
leaders moved in to reorganize the 
Paris Government. and Lieut.- 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s forces be- 
gan the great task of helping to 
feed and run the city. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle. long the 
symbol. of resistance in the minds 
of the French, walked down the 
Champs-Elysees today and a shot 
rang out as he arrived at Notre 
Dame Cathedral. the Free French 
radio at Paris said. 

There was an answering volley. 
but the shot was reported to be an 
accidental one, and the crowds re- 
mained calm. 


A number 
being 


in the northeastern and} 


| the unpaid portions of the similar} fectly clear that a corporation 


| which owes taxes based on pre- 
ceding years’ profits will ulti- 
mately wind up without any lia- 
bility for such taxes, it is now 
necessary for the corporation to 
pay the taxes on the income of the 
preceding years and wait, proba- 
bly for a couple of years and pos- 
sibly longer, to receive the re- 
funds. In the meantime the pay- 
ment of the taxes on the preced- 


cash resources of the corporation 
and may prevent it from speedily 
reconverting into its peace-time 
business or from venturing into a 
new business. 

It is already evident that many 
corporations—large and small— 
even though they may have earn- 
ed substantial profits (after taxes) 
during the war period, are not in 
sufficiently liquid financial posi- 
tion to enable them to engage in 
new undertakings. Much of their 
profit is tied up in inventories. 
and new plant capacities. If such 
corporations are compelled to use 
their cash resources to pay taxes 
which may ultimately be return- 
able to them, it is obvious that 
conversion will be slowed up with 
consequent postponement of em- 
ployment for men returning from 
the armed forces and former war 
workers. The Treasury itself has 
taken notice of this situation. In 
testimony before a sub-committee 
on War Contract Termination of 
the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, and before other Con- 
gressional committees, the Treas- 
ury through Randolph E. Paul, its 
then General Counsel, suggested 
that if, 


“for any taxable year beginning 
prior to the expiration of some 
reasonahle. post-war period, a 
corporate taxpayer anticipates 
the realization of a net operat- 
ing loss or the existence of an 
unused excess profits credit 
which could ultimately be used 
as a carryback against the tax- 
able income of the two prior 
years, it may apply for com- 
plete or partial deferment of 
the quarterly tax payments due 
in that year with respect to the 
preceding year’s taxable income 
and also of any payments 0! 
deficiencies in tax which are 
due.” 

We concur in the intent of this 
proposal but it does not go quite 
far enough to accomplish its pur- 
pose. To avoid time-consuming 
and burdensome applications and 
confusion, it is necessary that cor- 
porate taxpayers be given an un- 
conditional right, upon payment 
of interest at 6% per annum, to 
defer the payment of the current 
and preceding years’ taxes until it 
is ascertained by the corporation 
that such taxes are actually ow- 
ing. The simplest method of do- 
ing this is to permit the corpora- 
tion to consolidate its liabilities 
for the current and preceding 
year with that of the following 
year. The 6% per annum interest 
penalty will be a sufficient deter- 
rent to prevent corporations 
which are well able to pay their 
tax liabilities without interfering 
with conversion, and those cor- 
porations which do not really 
anticipate carry-backs, from tak- 
ing unwarranted advantage of the 
option. 

Anticipating that corporations 
would require a cushion to absorb 
post-war expenditures which are 
really a reflection of war costs. 
the Treasury pointed to the 
carry-back provisions as adequate 
protection at the time it ooposed 
an income tax deduction for vost- 
war expenditure reserves. There 
| is, therefore, every likelihood that 
‘these carry-back provisions will 
| be continued, at least insofar as, 
‘they affect the war years. | 


~ 











ing years’ income will deplete the ; 





It is suggested that the. date of 
cessation of hostilities be the date 
proclaimed by the President for 
the purposes of the contemplated 
provision. 


Recommendation 2. Repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax on cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


On the cessation of hostilities in 
both hemispheres, the period of 
war profits terminates and the 
excess profits tax should there- 
fore be completely eliminated ef- 
fective the beginning of the month 
in wnich the President declares 
that hostilities, for purposes of 
this provision, have ceased; in 
order to place all corporations on 
an equal footing, regardless of the 
date when their taxable years 
happen to end, the excess profits 
tax should not be applicable to 
that proportion of the year’s earn- 
ings which the number of months 
beginning with the month of ces- 
sation bears to the number of 
months in the taxable year. This 
recommendation is based on the 
assumption that neither war will 
drag out over a long period of 
time in relatively minor hostili- 
ties. 


Recommendation 3. Repeal of the 
Capital Stock and Declared 
Value Excess Profits Tax. 


Whatever reasons prompted the 
enactment of these inter-related 
taxes there is no present support 
for their continuance. The Treas- 
ury has advocated their repeal.! 
The cessation of hostilities in both 
hemispheres would be an appro- 
priate occasion for the repeal of 
this ill-advised experiment. 


Recommendation 4. Reduction of 
Corporate Income Tax rates 
on cessation of hostilities. 


The present corporate income 
tax rate of 40% (24% normal and 
16% surtax) is a war-time rate. 
Upon the termination of the war 
it seems to us advisable, as a 
transition measure, to reduce the 
corporation income tax rate to its 
pre-war, (1940) level of 24%. The 
normal tax rate should be reduced 
to 16% and the surtax rate to 8% 
maintaining for the time being 
the distinction between corporate 
normal tax income and surtax in- 
come which has been deemed ap- 
propriate in recent years. 

No one can foretell with accur- 
acy the precise economic situation 
which will exist from the time the 
war ends to the date when the 
country is really on a peacetime 
footing. Accordingiy, it seems 
wise to defer further reductions 
from the 24% rate suggested 
herein and the carrying out of the 
recommendations for corporate 
taxation in the Ruml-Sonne re- 
port pending study of the eco- 
nomic situation as it develops 
during the transition, with the 
intention, however, of making 
such reductions as promptly and 
as fully as conditions permit. As 
recommended in the Rum1-Sonne 
report, such reduction of corpo- 
rate taxation is but a part of a 
coordinated fiscal and tax pro- 
gram.2 





1 See statement of the Secretarv of the 
Treasury. hearings before House Ways and 
Means Committee, Revenue Revision of 
1942, p. 6. 

2‘In proposing tax legislation for the 
transition period from war to peace, the 
first objective should be to get quick, con- 
structive and final action on some single 
important svbject. It is to be hoved that 
Coneress will take such an initial step 
before becoming involved in the extended 
hearings and debate that would attend 
consideration of postwar fiscal problems 
more broadly. It will be far better to 
have some constructive, albeit limited. tax 
revisions enacted verv soon than to delay 
and jeopardize constructive results by try- 
ing too much at the start. 

“That first steno might well consist of 
provisions for eliminating the excess profits 
tax. Probablv they could be worked out 
in a reasonablv short time in terms that 
would meet with almost universal accept- 
ance and, at the same time, give concrete 
encouragement to business enterprise and 
initiative. 

“The fourth of the committee’s recom- 
mendations seems most likely to open up 
delaying controversy. Moreover, it is my 
personal belief that the proposed reduc- — 
tions in the corporation normal and surtax — 





rates are too much for the initial step.’— — 
W. R. Stark, member of Business Com- — 
mittee on National Policy. 
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Easing Of Manpower Controls With Nazi’s Defeat \N. Y. State Factory Jobs Three Brooklyn Banks Join 


Indicated By McNutt Before Senate Committee— Increase For First 
40% Cut In Munitions Production Program—48-Hour | Tjme This Year 


Week To Continue 


The lessening of War Manpower control with the ending of the} 
war in Europe was indicated before the Senate War Investigating | was checked by a slight increase 
Committee on Sept. 8 by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. who stated that the required hiring of male iabor through | ment issued on Sept. 18 by Indus- 
the United States Employment Service and the fixing of employment trial Commissioner Edward Corsi, 
ceilings would thereupon cease. He said, however, that “the 48-hour 


hour work-week in war 


plants ® 





The downward trend in factory 
|}employment in New York State 


|in August, according to a state- 


which states that the ‘“‘chief reason 
for the increase was an unusually 


and the non-regulatory functions ;there will still remain the major large advance in the apparel in- 
and programs of USES will be | functions and programs of the 


continued and 


“These four policies,” said Chair- | 


strengthened.” | non-regulatory type. 


man McNutt, “constitute what is| 


referred to as ‘man- 


frequently 
He added that 


power control.’ ”’ 


time manpower measures. 

Statements regarding the re- 
leasing of 4,000,000 workers from 
their present employment and the 
expectation that the procurement 
authorities will stop production 
on 40% of the munitions program 
as soon as the Nazis surrender 
were also contained in Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’s testimony before the Com- 
mittee, the announcement of 
which by the Commission said: 

Mr. MeNutt emphasized the se- 
riousness of the manpower situ- 
ation still prevailing. He indi- 
cated the “desperate need” for in- 
creased production of certain 
items, saying that “we are at the 
moment in the most crucial pe- 
riod we have experienced since 
the war production program be- 
gan.” 

The 48-hour week requirement, 
‘Mr. McNutt explained, cannot be 
relaxed in all plants after the de- 
feat of Germany. 

“If for no other reason,” he 
said, “it will have to be main- 
tained in certain war production 
plants so that workers’ overtime 
earnings will offset the induce- 
ments that will be offered to 
transfer to civilian employment 
which should not be operating on 
the 48-hour .week.” 

Referring to estimates that 
4,000,000 workers will be released 
from their present employment, 
Mr. McNutt said that it would be 
‘no longer necessary to maintain 
‘the regulatory phases of the man- 
power controls as a national re- 
quirement. Any controls that 
hereafter become necessary, he 
said, will be established locally 
‘to meet specific problems. The 
WMC officials will consult with 
‘management and laber commit- 
tees and with procurement of- 
ficials in the localities as to sucl 
action. . ; 

He explained that the employ- 
‘ment stabilization program, estab- 
lished in the fall of 1942 to elim- 
‘inate wasteful turnover by re- 
stricting the employment of work- 
-ers engaged in essential or locally 
needed activities except when 
such employment would aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war, 
was extended to all areas after the 
issuance of the “hold-the-line”’ 
executive order in 1943. The 
channeling of all male. labor 
through USES, he pointed out, 
-provides that.all available labor in 
critical labor market areas be re- 
ferred to jobs by the employment 
service or in accordance with ar- 
rangements approved by USES so 
that workers would be directed 
‘to jobs in the order of their reia- 
tive importance to the war effort. 
The program for employment 
‘ceilings, he explained, had been 
extended to all areas in accord- 
ance with the Aug. 4 directive of 
‘James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
‘Mobilization. These three policies 
and the application of the Presi- 
-dent’s 48-hour work-week execu- 
tive order are those characterized 
by the Chairman as the “regula- 
tory” controls. 


Mr. MeNutt listed as the “‘non- 
regulatory” controls 10 proce- 
‘dures in which, he said, “are em- 
‘bodied years of experience in 
‘both war and’ peacetime opera- 
tions.” The retention of these, 


sche pointed out, means that with 
all regulatory controls removed, 





Included in 
this list is the continued function 
of area management-labor com- 
mittees, which could formulate 
necessary manpower programs 


they are essentially the only war- | designed to overcome urgent man- 


| power problems in the community 


on a voluntary basis. There would 
also be retained an expanded 
counseling service designed to 
make use of the skills, experience 
and aptitudes of workers who are 
difficult to place in war or civil- 
ian production and of veterans 
who are discharged from _ the 
armed forces. 

Referring to the critical state of 
the manpower situation, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt said: 

“IT am speaking now of the 
weapons that are needed to com- 
pete the blasting of the bastions 
of Germany and force the sur- 
render of the Nazis. Since the 
needs are so immediate and the 
difficulties in meeting the needs 
so real, it is with some difficulty 
that I am able to focus my at- 
tention upon the actions that will 
be taken once Germany collapses. 
i submit to you that we cannot 
afford to allow ourselves to be 
swept off our feet emotionally by 
the recent magnificent victories 
of our armed forces and repeat 
the errors made by our enemy. 
We must remember that Lenin- 
zrad, Moscow and Stalingrad held 
out against the Nazi might long 
after their collapse was chalked 
up as a certainty. 
Metz is not the taking of Berlin 
and the war in Europe could be 
a long way from its close. We 
cannot relax our efforts on the 
home front for one moment.” 

Regarding the expectation that 
the procurement authorities will 
stop production on 40% of 
the munitions program as soon 
as the Nazis surrender, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt said that most of the con- 
tinued production will be on 
items that are now in comfortable 
supply and that few cuts would 
teke place in those segments of the 
program that are at the moment 
so critical, “for many of the ma- 
terials will bé needed for the war 
against Japan.” 

Mr. McNutt added that in many 
cases it will be possible to expe- 
dite the production of these 
needed items because of the gen- 
eral release of the facilities and 
of manpower. 


“I do not wish to convey the 
impression, however,” he = said, 
“that manpower problems will 
disappear with the collapse of 
Germany. They will change 
sharply in character and in many 
ways become infinitely more 
complex. Until Japan is defeated, 
manpower requirements for war 
production must continue to have 
priority over all demands.”’ 


Mr. McNutt told the Committee 
he wanted to take advantage of 
his appearing before it to con- 
gratulate management and labor 
on the “superb job which they 
have done.” He submitted as a 
oart of his testimony a recent re- 
port of the  Management-Labor 
Policy Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission, which he 
regarded as “especially significant 
because of the wisdom of the 
recommendations it contains and 
because it indicates the extent to 
which we have received the 
wholehearted cooperation and 
support of the leaders of man- 
agement, labor and agriculture in 
developing and administering the 


war manpower program.” 


The taking of | 


dustry, with smaller gains in some 
of the war plants. Employment 
declined substantially in the can- 
ning, dairy products, tobacco, 
Jumber and glass industries.” The 
Commissioner in his report fur- 
ther said: 

“Factory employment increased 
0.4% from July to August, while 
payrolls advanced 1.1%. Com- 
pared with August a year ago, 
employment was 9.4% lower, with 
payrolls down 5.0%. Average 
weekly earnings were $47.39 this 
August compared with $46.93 in 
Juiy and $45.06 last August.” It 
is noted that the foregoing state- 


tabulations covering reports from 
2,758 factories throughout the 
State and are made by the Di- 


Publications under the direction 
of Dr. M. B. Givens. 

The further advices by the De- 
partment state: 

“The seasonal upswing in most 
branches of the apparel industry 
resulted in a gain of 7.2% in em- 
ployment and of 14.3% in pay- 
rolls for the group. Men’s tailor- 
ing firms hired many additional 


ments are based on preliminary | 


vision of Research, Statistics and | 


N. Y. Savings 


Bank Retirement System 


Three Brooklyn savings banks — The Dime Savings Bank of 


Brooklyn, the Fulton Savings Ban 


k of Kings County, and the Roose- 


velt Savings Bank of the City of New York — joined the Savings 
Banks Retirement System on Sept. Ist. They bring to a total of 36 


the number of participating banks 
bers in 1944, an average to date 


month. That participation in the¢ 


System is being welcomed by sav- 
ings bank employees is evidenced 
by the high ratio of eligible em- 
ployees who have signed up—94% 
in the case of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, 94% for the 
Roosevelt, and 89% for the Fulton. 
Even these participation figures 
are likely to be increased before 
the 60-day clause, after which 
present eligible employees not 
then having joined would be de- 
nied prior service benefits, be- 
comes effective. Incidentally, all 
three of these banks have pro- 
vided prior service benefits for 
their participating employees. The 
total cost ran over $980,000, an 
amount which, in accordance with 
the usual procedure, will be amor- 
tized over a period of the next 
ten years. The 376 new participat- 
ing employees from these banks 
raise the total number of partic- 
‘ipants covered by the benefits of 
| the System to just under 1600. 


_of their institutions, a joint state- 
,ment released by Philip A. Ben- 
| son, President of The Dime Sav- 
‘ings Bank of Brooklyn; Paul W. 
|Connelly, President of the Fulton 
Savings Bank, and Adam Schnei- 
der, Jr., President of the Roosevelt 
Savings Bank, refers to the action 





workers and some which had been 
closed in July resumed opera- 
tions. The great bulk of the in-| 
crease in working forces, how- | 
ever, occurred in women’s dress | 
factories; only small 


and coat houses, as they had 


for the fall season. Moderate 


occurred in men’s shirt factories. 


larger payrolls. 

“Employment and payrolls in 
the food group dropped 7% in 
August. Huge losses at canneries, 
more than 30%, caused most of 
the decline. 
had substantial cuts in employ- 
ment and payrolls, while cereal 
factories had fewer workers but 
larger payrolls. Meat packers, 
however, hired additional help 
and reported increased produc- 


tion. Employment and payrolls 
also increased in bakeries, sugar 
refineries and candy factories. 
One producer of gin and whiskey 
doubled his working force. 

“For the first time in many 
months employment increased in 
the metals and machinery group; 
although the gain was very slight 
and payrolls remained at about 
the July level. A few plants in 
the aircraft, shipbuilding, railroad 
equipment and munitions indus- 
tries hired additional workers. 
Payrolls and hours were reduced 
in shipbuilding and munitions, 
but were higher in the other two. 
Steel mills, foundries, tin can and 
razor blade factories had more 
employees and higher payrolls. 

“In the machinery industry 
some firms attributed decreased 
employment and payrolls to can- 
cellation or expiration of war 
contracts.. Manufacturers of office 
machines, however, had large in- 





ereases and reported changes in. 
their production schedules.” 


gains were reported by manufac- | 


accessories. Millinery shops had | 
Jjarge increases. The only sub- 
stantial decline in employment) 


Furriers had fewer employees but | 


Ice cream plants also | 


In announcing the particpation | 


as “a forward step in our em-| 


, ten of them having become mem-; 
of better than a new bank each 





ployee relations program, both 
now and for the vital post-war 


period when the employment and 
retention of competent help may 
become a real problem.” The 
statement also says: 

“While savings bank employees 
of past years generally have been 
retired satisfactorily under the 
permissive section of the Banking 
Law dealing with pensions, it 
must be remembered that the per- 
sonnel of our banks has materially 
increased in the past 20 years and 
that the future pension problems 
will be correspondingly more se- 
rious and costly. It therefore 
seems wise, from a business as 
well as an employee-relations 
point of view, to fund our future 
retirement obligations well before 
they become due under a formal 
arrangement such as is offered by 
the Retirement System. 

“New York State savings banks, 
throughout their history, have 
been noted for their spirit of co- 
operation in anything. which 
would tend to make the mutual 
savings bank system _§ stronger. 
This ‘mutual’ insurance plan, tail- 
or-made for and by the banks, is 
but one more evidence of that co- 
operation — and one which we 
believe will be of lasting benefit 
to our banks and employees.” 


FDR Moves Toward Liquidation Of War Agencies 


—Asks Budget Director For Recommendations 


With the view to the liquidation of war agencies, President 


| 
| 


| field 


| 


peace.” Some steps 
along these lines may be taken, 
he said, when the fighting ends 
in Europe. 

The President asked for the re- 
examination of programs, organ- 
ization and staffing of agencies 
at the earliest possible date and 
recommendations for: 

1. The liquidation of war agen- 
cies and the reassignment of such 
| permanent or continuing func- 
tions as they possess. 


personnel to a peace footing. 

3. The simplification and adap- 
tation of the administrative 
strueture to peace-time require- 
ments. 

In Associated Press accounts 


stated: 

“The Civil Service Commission 
yesterday reported Federal pay- 
rolls stood at 2,936,602 employees 
at the start of this month, 270,502 
of them in Washington. But the 
| Byrd Committee on Government 
Spending estimated the number 
|of Federal employees on Sept. 13 
at 3,112,965. 

“About a million persons 
worked for the Government be- 
fore the war. Some officials have 
| predicted that — even with the 
closing of war agencies — Federal 
paychecks will go to more than 
1,500,000 persons for’ several 
years.” 

' The President’s letter to Mr. 





vicés to the New York “Times” by 
'C. P. Trussell, follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Smith: 

“Total war has required a great 
expansion of Government activ- 
ities, agencies and personnel. Our 
success-on the battle fronts ali 
over the world bear witness to the 
effectiveness of our efforts. 

_ “Upon the termination of hos- 





equal vigor to liquidate war agen- 
cies and reconvert the Govern- 


2. The reduction of Government | 


from Washington Sept. 19 it was| 


Smith, as given in Washington ad-| 


tilities we must proceed with | 


increases’ Roosevelt on Sept. 19 called upon the Federal Government to prepare 
were reported by women’s suit; now for its own peacetime demobilization. 


In a letter issued at the 


White House, addressed to Budget Director Harold D. Smith, the 
passed their peak of production | President, referring to the effectiveness of our efforts on the battle- 
, Stated that “upon the termination of hostilities, we must pro- 
ceed with equal vigor to liquidate® 
turers of women’s undergarments, | war agencies and convert the Gov- | ment to peace. Some steps along 
children’s wear and miscellaneous | ernment to 





these lines may be taken when the 
fighting ends in Europe. The tran- 
sition from war to peace should 
be carried forward rapidly, but 
with a minimum of disorder and 
disruption. Only careful planning 
can achieve this goal. 

“This is the time to do the plan- 
/ning, although the war — even in 
Europe — is not over. Most of the 
planning will probably have to 
wait for execution until the Japs 
have surrendered — and there is 
no way of telling when that will 
happen. But the plans should be 
ready. 

“In order that I may most ef- 
fectively fulfill my responsibil- 
| tees as Chief Executive in the 
demobilization period and may 
present appropriate recommenda- 
'tions to the Congress on the re- 
conversion of the Government 
agencies, I am asking you to re- 
examine the programs, organiza- 
tion and staffing of Government 
agencies and submit to me at the 
earliest possible date recommen- 
dations for adjusting the execu- 
tive branch of the Government 
from the needs of war to the 
needs of peace. 


_ “Such recommendations should 
include plans for (1) the liquida- 
tion of war agencies and the re- 
assignment of such permanent or 
continuing functions as they pos- 
sess, (2) the reduction of Govern- 
‘ment personnel to a peace footing, 
‘and (3) the simplification and 
adaptation of the administrative 
‘structure to peacetime require- 
ments. 


| “In general, recommendations 
should include the methods for 
effecting the proposed changes 
and the appropriate timing of 
chese changes. Immediate atten- 
tion should be focused on the ad- 
justments needed upon the ter- 
mination of the war in Europe..- 
“Very sincerely yours, 


‘“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
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Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange 


' As of the close of business Aug. 31, there were 1,059 bond issues, 
aggregating $101,581,322,7It4 par value, listed on the New York Stoék 
Exchange with a total market value of $102,328,885,992. This com- 
pares with 1,065 bond issues aggregating $101,559,186,057 par value; 
total market value $102,284,657.208; average price of 100.71 on July 31. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 


price for each: ese Seegulaie’ 
—July 31, 1944——— 


Aug. 31, 1944—— - 





Average Average 
Group— Market Value Price Market Value Price 
$ $ | $ 
. S&S. Government (incl. N. Y. 
State, Cities, etc.)............. 85,777,224,826 103.15 85,578,388,793 103.08 
Vv. S. companies: 
BN ETT. Sint PO Gas a 7,425,000 99.00 7,359,375 98.13 
Automobile ------------_.___. 5,930,500 102.25 7,714,000 101.50 
Building --~------------------- 13,296,440 - 102.41 13,379,000 102.13 
Business and office equipment— 15,203,725 107.50 15,133,010 107.00 
ER AOE stale RIS Se 44,543,875 104.07 44,423,875 103.79 
Electrical equipment -_......=. 20,300,000 101.50 20,300,000 101.50 
I a a ee 29,998,238 102.61 40,081,458 102.50 
SP  iideeetibaaiiitin nel tactipeincinme cemtnhidings 253,684,213 106.14 254,866,242 106.35 
fané ané realty. .............< + 11,160,420 94.35 10,901,291 92.16 
Machinery and metals____.___ 35,300,275 102.43 35,316,135 102.48 
Mining (excluding iron)___.__ 93,915,729 72.48 92,173,592 71.12 
Paper and publishing________- 32,296,515 104.69 32,174,958 104.30 
gp OAC eee a EES: 640,569,972 104.20 641,881,733 104.14 
+ - I wa lethal a tiis 7,914,016,581 83.45 8 032,336,418. 84.14 
Retail merchandising ~__.____~ 12,723,568 94.90 12,785,368 - 94.15 
Rubber FE ET eC! La ee 69 496,301 104.53 69,605,596 104.70 
Ehipping | SR ese Ee ee 19,510,595 91.68 19,571,658 91.97 
Steel, iron and coke._________— 393,578,120 103.70 393,594,997 103.69 
ES Tre TT eee ee 37,012,500 105.75 36,487,500 104.25 
I a. sins sabibaiecintindicehiitilidneiias 172,938,230 105.95 172,658,609 105.78 
Utilities: =" 
Gas and electric (operating). 3,160,384,133 108.15 3,203,371,800 108.07 
Gas and electric (holding) -_- 60,710,360 108.57 60,710,360 108.57 
Communications --_-___.__ 1,159,248,963 112.33 1,165,512,094 112.66 
Miscellaneous utilities__.____ 103,656,390 72.07 103,463,376 71.94 
U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 149,956,705 85.32 148,103,389 84.25 
Miscellaneous businesses_______ 31,456,800 106.53 31,341,030 106.14 
Total U. S. companies___....__. 14,498,314,148 92.20 14,665,246,864 92.60 
Foreign government <------~--- = 1,402,728,939 70.67 1,394,946,013 70.17 
Foreign companies_..._..._._-_- 650,618,079 90.94 646,075,538 90.30 
Gi Shee hambe: 22 ke ss 102,328,885,992 100.74 102,284,657,208 100.71 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 


son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 





Average Average 
- 1942— ew —_— 1943— Market Value Price. 
$ $ 

on 62,720,371,752 96.08 | 3ept.30______ 80,149,558,292 99.37 
Bept. 30_--.___. 62,765,776,218 96.18 | Oct. 30.._____ 90,501,768,934 99.45 
Oct. 31 EGE ceminstrae 96.486 |Nov. 30.______ 90,076,888,558 99.02 

‘Sf Mateos 543,971,299 O64) .. | Gas... 34... 4... 90,274,071,634 99.38 
CG | ORT 70,583,644,622 96.70 1944 

1943— Jan. 31... 90,544,387,232 99.78 
Jan. RS 71,038,674.932 97.47 |Feb. 29_....__~ 96,837,573,171 100.21 
Aa NE 71,346,452,852 97.79 Mar. 31 _. 95,713,288,.944 luu.s2 
Mar. 31________  71,575,183.604 98.24 |Apr. 29. 95,305,318,075 100.31 
ve Et. as 71.857.596.488 98.69 May 31 93,849,254,814 100.62 
May 29________ 81,048,543,830 99.47 F A UE oo : 
June 80-_._.-:_ 80.704,321,646 99.64 BRAID: DO crnnirecoes 96,235,324,054 100.53 
July 31_------- 80,352,221/151 99.35 | July 31 _.. 102,284,657,208 100.71 
Aug. 31 - 80,109,269,964 99.23 |! aug. 31 102,328,885,992 100.74 





Department Store Sales In New York Federal! 
Reserve District In Aug. 16% Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Sept. 2 
that August sales of department stores in the Second (New York’ 
Federal Reserve District increased 16% over a year ago. The com- 
bined sales for January to August, 1944, were up 9% from the samc 
period the previous year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in depart- 
ment stores at the end of August, 1944, were 4% above the amount 
in August, last year. 

‘The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported 
an 18% gain in the net sales in August. Their stocks on hand at the 
close of the month were 5% higher than the same month in 1943. 

-The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES AUGUST, 1944 
Second Federal Reserve District 
Percentage change from preceding year 


— —--Net sales———— Stocks 

Aug. Jan.-Aug. on hand 

Department stores— 1944 1944 Aug. 31, 1944 
ne a as fog So wt Es es +16 + 9 + 4 
8 SS RET PE OO Cen ee Toe +21 +11 +3 
Sige paecermew wanwey a ree ee +18 + 4 + 2 
rae 8 SE ie ae a ne: SE tle +18 + 2 + 3 
Vestchester and Fairfield Counties... = + 3 oo 454 
TR SAS 8 8 TF OS 5 2 oe: Ho eB J fas + 2 -— 6 — 4 
Lower Hudson River Valley. Ja aes +13 +15 +21 
as ca re SS Sea ri +10 +13 bos 
Upper Hudson River Valley_____ - i EEC RE Sted + 3 —1 + 3 
Pt Reinisch Eilon 0S ne ee oe ee + 4 3 -- 
Senesbetagys~ 2 Ee Sls eo ine — 4 + 1 
Camtaal Mer Weer eee te + 6 + 9 + 9 
Mohawk River Valley > 22. = ee + 5 +: + 3 
EN EE ARPANSA EES ae eee ig aa aT SER CE + 5 + 4 =< 
RATA FY GD tebe Shed Baglin Ta Le +.6 +13 +12 
Northern: New York @téte. +10 + 8 -- 
Southern New York State_... = +10 + 7 - 
a sn 2 eae RR Ry S-  a ae +15 +, 7 - 
| AS SARS Ae FR Ras sia ae — i + 8 -- 
Wosteri Mew Terk States 2 + 8 + 6 + 5 
a eS AS a eng el gy See + 4 + 5 + 6 
MRMINS 5 ent io? co et ee Toa +2 +.9 
2 ERE NT ie SL SR Mark ot teal Ce +12 + 7 +. 3 
Apparel stores (chiefly New York City).._.._... -.._ ss +: 118 , 4.8 + 5 
27 shopping days in 1944, 26 shopping days in 1943. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve District 
(1935-39 average — 100) 
1943 1944 

Aug. June July Aug. 

Gales (average daily), unadjusted___._______ 98 *132 *100 110 

Sales ‘average daily), seasonally adjusted___ *135 *142 *149 151 

(1923-25 average — 100) é 
Stocks; unadjusted ~_.-.-._-- Le tes SERN 123 113 110 128 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted____.________-_-___.. 127 118 121 131 


*Revised. 


_cern all Government moves to- 
_ward disposition of its food, look- 


Changes In Holdings Of Reacquired Stock | 
Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange issued on Sept. 15 the following 
tabulation of companies reporting changes in the amount of stock 
held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report — 
Adams Express Company, The, common ___. 4 ‘ 1,083,989 1,102,984 
Allied Kid Company, common __.__-_____ _-_- me = 40,801 26,527 (1) 
American Hide and Leather Company, common_- ‘ 70,550 80,550 
American Hide and Leather Company, 6% preferred cum._ 2,000 ine 
Associates Investment Company. 5“ cum. preferred_____- 21 658 
Associates Investment Company, common. PT oaals ~ 45,321 45,323 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines, preferred_ 3,000 5,400 
Atlas Corporation, common________________ A x64 Rs 68,299 70,026 
Atlas Corporation, preferred  __.___.__.________-_- rae 25 42 
Barnsdall Oil Company, common ee : cs 24,972 25,172 
Borden Company (The), capital Re eae OR Ri 160,392 163,492 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 5% conv. preferred__ 2,800 3,200 
*Davega Stores Corporation, 5% cum. -preferred = Bes -- * eee: ae 
General Motors Corporation, common________-- ‘ 49,100 55,200 
General Realty & Utilities Corp., preferred___-_ 3 = 1,000 1,103 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, $5 conv. preferred____ 6,917 7,617 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation, common____--—__~_~- : 86,726 ; ai 
Madison Square Garden Corp., capital_- eet. aie 38,200 41,200 
National Cylinder Gas Company, common _u__._-__- ri 4,108 5,309 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry-Dock Company— 

$5 cumulative convertible preferred_____-____ . --_. a 34,200 34,600 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Adjustment preferred 9,467 9,667 
Plymouth Oil Company, capital __--.___- 16,584 16,600 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, common_-__-_-- 32,189 31,989 
Petroleum ‘Corporation of America, capital = alia celal 2,600 
Republic Steel Corporation— 

6% cum. convertible prior pref., series A/__-._________ 158 159 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, common : on ER 954,125 954,126 
Rustless Iron and Steel Corp., common__-_-_-_-_-- 12 9 -(3) 
Sterling: Drug, Inc., capital. o.___..._ ~~. on rs 9,034 10,034 
Texas Company, The, capital a fs deta ee 814,211 819,719 
United States Leather Company, The, prior preference 7,142 7,145 
United States Plywood Corporation, common __-_-- 1,950 450 
Virginia Iron Coal and Coke Co., preferred__ a 4,682 §,112 
*Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., $5 div. conv. pfd.___ 2,140 2,200 
*Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., $6 cum. div. pfd. 760 830 


NOTES 
Acquired 188; stock dividend and sale 22,462. 
Acquired and retired 147 shares. 
Acquired 2; disposed of 5. 

The New York Curb Exchange made available on Sept. 16 the 
following list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reportec 
changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
American General Corp., common 385,472 385,480 
Crown Centrai Petroleum Corp., common 599 600 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., 6% preferred. 9,566 10,066 
Equity Corp., $3 convertible preferred. ‘ . sutcw 56,748 58,498 
Esquire, Inc., capital eos i 46,163 49,163 
Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., capital : 46,579 46,689 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 64% A preferred 1,605 880 
Midland Oil Corp., $2, convertible pref. ; 12,095 12,295 
; Ogden Corp., common os 457 458 
} Root Petroleum Co., $1.20 convertible pref. 7,017 72a? 
} Sterling, Inc., common - ; fae aia 86,225 75,200 
Trunz, Inc.,- commen : ‘ ‘ ‘ — 19,595 19,715 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., common... _-_. ll 12,247 12,265 
Utility Equities Corp.,; $5.50 dividend pref. stock_ 11,850 12,050 





Bank Debits For Month Of August 


The- Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Sept. 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,’ which we 
give below: 

SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


—3 Months Ended— 

August August August August 

Federal Reserve District— 1944 1943 1944 1943 
ae aE ere Sa ee Popa Mn o- Sew Se en 3,020 3,046 10,534 9,704 
I on cites aneilhiciinisnasttvin onikanntiactitaindeien 28,467 23,309 95,586 77,42 
IN ga a oon caintncs te sndmeigs aaenaieaiibanah 3,032 2,949 10,072 8,982 
I to bo satin cn istirenygnog sn guaben tc ae tadeben 4,576 4.181 14,966 13,24€ 
SIN ii i, dct Ses cisendiaghcintartledcahinGsllacee ep adiitonaincaait 2,549 2,401 8,177 7,312 
Atlanta -—_---- PLR en eae Oe Se ee 2,402 2,133 7,556 6,588 
RI: seth dads RinctinedScnsatorenier geateiseenee omespicaatiantnniangs 10,927 9,794 34,899 30,372 
gy i age RE AoA a Ie Rane He LD ol AA 1,921 1,755 6,318 5,50€ 
OS EES TPE eae OS oe Rae 1,457 1,318 4,278 3,89 
Kansas City_- See 2,412 2,132 7,563 6,652 
Dallas ~ " SEES Fe ree PR 1,999 1,736 6,341 5,537 
San Francisco S ihetrad fic 6,451 5,860 19,675 17,644 
Total, 334 centers 69,213 60,613 225,966 192,855 
*New York City te ee we PT 26,165 21,221 88,202 70,661 

*140 other centers ‘ Fi ntena 36,420 33,359 116,601 103,273 

193 other centers___-- ean 6,627 6,033 21,163 18,922 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919 





Disposal Of Surplus War Food Stocks Discussed 
Before Commerce & Industry Assn. Forum 


The plan of the War Food Administration for the disposal of. 
surplus war food stocks through the regular distribution and retail 
channels was discussed on Sept. 20 at. the opening session of the 
‘hird season of the Commerce and Industry Association’s weekly 
Business Forum over Station WMCA. Outlining the Government’s 
glan, Maurice L. Brenner, Chief of the Procurement Bureau, Office 
of Distribution, Washington, said:® 

“Agriculture, labor.and the food | sold and replaced with a fresher 
industry are watching with con-| stock. Our procedure is flexible 
‘The only policy which governs 
‘our sales is, one, that there be re- 
turned to the United States Treas- 





ing for an indication that food- 


stocks will be dumped as they 
were after the World War I. Much 
planning and thought have been 
given by the War Food Adminis- 
tration toward seeing that’such a 
condition does not exist at the end 
of the European conflict. To avoid 
such a situation purchases are be- 
ing tailored as closely as possible 
to requirements. A Sales Division 
has been created to sell now, such 


foods as are no longer needed, or 
which it is determined should be 








ury the greatest possible amount 
and, two, that normal channels of 
trade be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible.” . 
Regional Director, F. D. Cronin, 
representing 13 eastern States, in 
noting that New York City is the 
greatest single food market in the 
world and has made and is mak- 
ing the greatest single quantity 
contribution of food to direct war 
needs, pointed out that victory in 


either of the two major theaters 


will bring a decrease in those food 
demands. He said, “Progressively, 
more food will be put back into 
the normal trade channels of New 
York City than will be taken out. 
Some commodities will certainly 
be in surplus supply. It can be 
said that allocations to each mar- 
ket area will be made in thorough 
consideratioin of trade conditions 
existing. at the time, and a sales 
plan will be drawn for each par- 
ticular transaction to avoid de- 
pressing the local market. Locally, 
the application of the general plan 
of disposal will mean protection 
of consumers from food products 
which have gone off grade, and 
protection of food concerns from 
the break in the going price struc- 
ture which would result from 
dumping. It is believed that 
through such safeguards the dis- 
order in local food markets which 
followed World War I. will be 
avoided.” 
Speaking for the distributors 
and retailers and their part in the 
plan, Henry J. Miller, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
said: “It is in the interest of all 
concerned, consumers as well as 
distributors, farmers and packers, 
to cooperate and use up as rapidly 
as possible, all food products de- 
clared ‘surplus. This will keep 
the channels of distribution clear 
and will permit the farmers to 
grow new crops, and the canners 
to pack the new crops, with some 
assurance that they will be con- 
sumed.” AN ui Mi 
Charles F. Hughes, Business 
News Editor, the New York 
“Times,” in speaking of the dis- 
posal and distribution of food, 
noted that “after the war we can 
look to a more orderly procedure 
in dealing with current surpluses 
than after World War I. Our pro 
gram appears to be quite in line 
with what is planned in England 
where they face similar difficul- 
ties on surpluses of all kinds.” 








— 


Savings Accounts OF M.-Y. 


Insured Associations Up 

The Council of Insured Savings 
Associations of New York State 
announced on Sept. 2 that its 32 
member associations had reported 
an increase in savings account 
balances of $22,945,880 or 18.4% 
during the past twelve months. At 
the end of August these insured 
savings associations reported 176,- 
620 individual savings accounts 
with balances amounting to $147,-- 
978,320. For the month of August 
only, savings accounts increasec 
by $2,537,559 which was a 67.1% 
greater increase than reported im 
August a year ago. Assets of these 
associations on Aug. 31 totaled 
$170,277,684. The advices from the 
Association also state: 

“A survey of the 32 Council 
members shows that 29 plan to 
qualify for the redemption of war 
bonds, beginning Oct. 2, practi- 
cally all of them as sub-agents for 
the Federal Home Loan Bank or 
New York. 


“The Board of Governors of the 
Council recently passed a resolu- 
tion urging all of its member in- 


J sured savings associations 6 


qualify for the redemption of war 
bonds. The resolution emphasized 
that ‘this privilege of again serv- 
ing the U. S. Treasury and the 
public carries with it the respon- 
sibility of encouraging the public 
to hold their bonds and to educate 
them to the fact that the rate of 
interest thereon increases every 
year that the bonds are held.’ In. 
a bulletin explaining war bond re- 
demption procedures to its mem- 
bers there is included a table of 
‘E’ bond yields showing, for ex- 
ample, that a bond held through 
the sixth year will yield the bond~. 
owner 4.41% per year from that 
date to maturity. : 

“So far this year the Council 
members have sold 165,968 war 
bonds to the public having an is=: 
sue price of $19,903,240.50. Gov-_ 
ernment bonds owned. by these as— 





sociations total $31,789,500 or 
18.6% of their total resources.” 
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Cottonseed Receipts To August 3! 


On Sept. 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following statement 
showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed 
products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for the 
month ended August 31, 1944 and 1943. 

COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 





*Received at mills Crushed On hand at mills 
State— Aug. 1-31 Aug. 1-31 Aug. 31 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
United States____--~_. 162,772 394,420 99,695 133,073 181,778 351,683 | 
Aiabama____.-_-~~ 9,703 30,840 7,529 11,908 9,252 21,117 
Arkansas_ 2,996 19,923 6,672 10,340 6,124 19,166 
Georgia_ 26,965 40,533 16,181 15,986 30,622 28,345 
Louisiana 18,739 40,640 5,458 9,596 15,257 31,587 
Mississippi ‘ 8,284 84,621 14.916 26,219 15,722 69,942 
South Carolina 2 10,677 7,596 8,391 3,743 7,957 6,446 
Texas. 80.160 162,808 28,014 44,526 83,645 162,951 
All other siates 5,248 7,459 12,134 10,755 13,199 12,129 
*Does not include 118,701 nd 90,336 tons on hand Aug. 1 1944 and 1943, | 
respectively, nor 2,690 and 6,303 tons reshipped during the seasons 1944-45 and 
1943 -44. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS PRODUCED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
On hand 
at beginning 
of Season Produced Shipped out On hand 
roduct Season Aug. 1 Aug. 1-31 Aug. 1-31 Aug. 31 
Crude oil )} 1944-45 30,136 29,762 26,1438 29,589 
(thousand pounds)_| 1943-44 23,283 40,102 28,827 33,329 
Refined oil t 1944-45 *241,270 30,720 +183,448 
(thousand pounds)_{ 1943-44 207,409 28,009 139,153 
Cake and meal | 1944-45 27,776 44,334 41,757 30,353 
SIE en { 1943-44 18,542 59,141 48,462 29,221 
Hulls | 1944-45 14,677 23,589 20,666 17,600 
Se a eee j 1343-44 11,964 31,771 24,467 19,268 
Linters | 1944-45 63,059 §29,321 47,945 $44,435 
(running bales)__{ 1943-44 35,927 39,785 63,951 111,761 
Hull fiber ) 1944-45 545 1,299 1,302 542 
(500-lb. bales)____| 1943-44 556 348 282 622 
Grabbots, motes, &c.j 1944-45 10,146 1,387 3,484 8,049 
(500-ib. bales)._..| 1943-44 14,106 1,532 5,759 9,879 
*Includes 18,695,000 and 12,549,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,644,000 and 4,579,600 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug. 1 1944 and Aug. 31, 1944, respectively. 


pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
2,072,000 and 1,800,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc. 
Aug. 1, 1944 and Aug. 31, 1944, respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 


tProduced from 33,257,000 pounds of crude oil. 

§Total linters produced includes 5,956 bales first cut, 
and 1,774 bales mill run. Total held includes 17,363 bales first 
second cut and 4,106 bales mill run. 

Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 

In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


tIncludes 1,563,000 and 963,000 


cut, 
bales 


21,591 bales second 
cut, 22,966 





Non-Farm Mortgage Recordings Up 
For First Six Months 


An unbroken rise in the volume of home financing this year | 


has pushed non-farm mortage recordings for the first six months 
to the near record figure of $2,176,000,000, the Federal Home Loan 


Bank Administration reported on Aug. 26. The total is about 28% | 
| Astoria on Sept. 20. 


above the figure for the first half of 1943 and only 2% below the 
aggregate for the same period in 1941, the high point for the first 
half of any year since such estimates were first compiled in 1939. 
The advices further stated: 

“Except for insurance companies, all types of mortgagees partici- 
pated in the 1943-1944 rise. Individual lenders increased their totals 
by 40%; savings and loan associations by 35%; banks and trust com- 
re 24%; miscellaneous lenders, 23%; and mutual savings banks, 
14%. 


| sponsibility 


| 


| campaign 


“The relative share of the various types of lenders in the total | 


volume of business changed only slightiy between the two periods 
of 1943 and 1944, This year the proportion of all mortgages recorded 
by savings and loan associations and individual lenders increased 2%, 
to 33% and 24%, respectively. The participation of insurance com- 
panies declined from 8% to 6%, while the proportion accounted for 
by other lenders was about the same as last year. 

“In June, mortgage recordings totalled $422,000,000, 4% 
than in May and 21% above June, 1943. 

“The estimates are based on recordings of mortgages of $20,000 
or less. The number and amount of recordings for the first half of 
1944, by type of lenders, are as follows: 





Number Amount Per Cent 
Savings and loan associations.____ 232,632 $725,872 000 33 
Insurance companies __.__________ 25,019 125,678,000 6 
Banks and trust companies________ 120,093 424.070.000 20 
Mutual savings banks_____________ 18.428 73,036,000 3 
TE i er a ee 209,085 518,318,000 24 
Sener -murtgagees.i 2... kl 79,981 308,853,000 14 
He Ae el 


685,238 $2,175,827,000 100% 


Commercial Paper Oulstanding 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
from commercial paper dealers show a total of $140,900,000 of open 
market paper outstanding on Aug. 31, 1944, the bank announced on 
Sept. 19. This compares with $142,900,000 outstanding on July 31, 
1944, and $156,200,000 on Aug. 31, 1943. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 
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August Civil Engineering Construction At 1944 


High 

Civil engineering construction volume in continental United | 
States totals $211,251,000 for August, an average of $42,250,000 for | 
each of the five weeks of the month, and the highest volume reported | 
tc “Engineering News Record” during 1944. The weekly average 
volume, not including the construction by military engineers abroad, 
American contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, tops the 
average for the four weeks of July, 1944, by 7%, and is 5% above | 
the four-week August, 1943, average. The report, made public on 
Sept. 7, continued in part as follows: 

Public construction, on the weekly average basis, is 19% higher 
than in the preceding month, and is 8% above the 1943 month. Fed- 
eral work gains 23% over last month, but is 1% lower than last; 
year. State and municipal volume is 4 and 73% higher, respectively, 
than a month ago and a year ago. 





New York. You responded whole- 
heartedly, generously. Your -rec- 
ord of accomplishment is some- 
thing of which you may be very 
proud. 

“I want to tell you a little 
about what the gifts you helped 
to obtain have done for those we 
sought to aid. Those gifts have 
been doing some traveling, travel- 
ing thousands of miles, to mil- 
lions of people, through the six 


continents of the world, into 91 
different countries and major 
|geographical areas. What have 
those gifts accomplished? They 
have performed a million acts of 


kindness. They have provided 
home comforts and conveniences 


*rivate constructic screases 33% fron e ly weekly aver-| ¢ :; ; 
Private ¢ ynstructi yn decreas . 33 f om the July eekly avel ifor our boys in he service, 
|age, and 9% from the August, 1943, average week. oT 9a 2 nKK 1c 2 cee ae 
Civil is hie neaiietiios cabin tak ihe 16s i ial jthrough 3,000 USO clubs and 
“gp 2 agp cons — ion volumes fot 1¢ 1943 month, last} ynits” from Newfoundland to 
month, and the current mon are: |'Hawaii and from Alaska to Bra- 
August, 1943 July, 1944 August, 1944/zil. Through USO Camp Shows 
(four weeks) (four weeks) (five weeks) | they have brought Broadway and 


$211,251,000 | 
31,932,000 | 
179,319,060 | 


$158,561,000 
38,293 .000 
120,268,000 


$161,548 000 
28.094,000 
133,454,000 


| Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction | 
| State and municipal_. 15,351,000 25,460,000 33,129,000 | 
Federal 118,103,000 94,808,000 146,190,000 
The August veolume brings 1944 construction to $1,261,642,000 for | 
‘the eight months, a total 45% below the $2,224,088,000 reported for | 
'the period in 1943. Private construction for the year to date, $271,- | 
706,000, is 7% lower than a year ago, and public construction, $989,- 
936,000, is down 50% due to the 56% drop in Federal work. State 
'and municipal construction, $168,025,000, is 18% higher than in the 
period last year. 


NEW CAPITAL 

New capital for construction purposes for August totals $43,- 
861,000, an increase of 534% over the August, 1943, weekly average 
volume. The current month’s new financing is made up of $42,531,000 
in private investment, and $1,330,000 in RFC loans for private indus- 
trial expansion. 

New construction financing for the eight months of 1944 totals 
$1,598,152,000, a volume 47% below that reported for the eight- month 
1943 period. Private investment for the year to date, $193,562,000. 
is 67% above a year ago. Federal funds for non-Federal work, 
$140,790,000, are down 15%, and Federal appropriations for military 
and departmental construction, $1,263,800,000, are 54% lower than 
last year. 


Open New York War Fund Campaign 


The New York War Fund campaign for 1944, in which the 
citizens of Greater New York are asked to contribute $17,200,000 for 
the support of 31 National and local war-service agencies serving | 
our own and our allies, was formally launched with a dinner and 
dramatic stage presentation in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
The importance of this, 

















Hollywood to foxholes and beach- 
heads, to our fighting forces in 
every combat zone and to our 
convalescent veterans in hospitals 
overseas and back here. 

“Those gifts have been trans- 
lated into books and games and 
musical instruments to occupy the 
minds and hands of homesick, 
heartsick prisoners of war. Those 
gifts have built rest homes and 
recreation clubs all over the 
globe for our merchant seamen, 
the men who carry the materials 
of war to every port and beach- 
head occupied by our Army and 
Navy. 

“And for our fighting allies, 
those gifts have gone forth in 
many different forms and direc- 
tions—Mercy Ships with food for 
starving Greece, training of medi- 
cal aides in China who are report- 
ed to have restored to active serv~ 
ice a million and a half Chinese 
soldiers, tender care for children 
evacuated from Britain’s robot 
bomb zone, clothing for those 
whose homes and belongings have 
been bombed out, seeds for re- 
planting the scorched earth, as- 
sistance and aid in starting life 
anew for thousands of refugees 
who escaped the horror of Axis 
occupation.” 

Explaining the importance of 


4 contribution to the war 
was forcefully told in prayer, in 
speech and in music, and the re- 
for success of 
campaign was placed on the door- 
step of every New Yorker. More 
than 1,200 volunteer campaign 
workers and guests heard the 
appeal voiced by a 
group of distinguished speakers, 
including Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row, Dinner Committee Chair- 
man, and Richard W. Lawrence 
Campaign Chairman, who  pre- 
sided; Winthrop W. Aldrich, Pres- 
ident of the National War Fund: 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Chairman, 
Women’s Division, New York War 
Fund; John W. Vandercook, NBC 
radio commentator; Clarence B. 
Randall, Chairman, Chicago Com- 
munity and War Fund, and New- 


bold Morris, President, City 
Council. 
The campaign goal was an- 


nounced in the keynote address 
of Campaign Chairman Lawrence 
who stated: 


“The New 
objective is to secure in gifts, be- 
tween now and Nov. 11, $17,200,- 
000. Ours is the 
for raising approximately one- 
eighth of the total National War 


Fund goal. The balance of our 
goal is for the support of New 
York City agencies. They include 
the New York City Defense 
Recreation Committee with activ- 
ities in 50 centers in all parts of 
New York City, operated by the 
Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, Na- 
tional Catholic Community. Ser- 
vices, Jewish Welfare’ Board. 
Travelers Aid and other splendid 
service organizations: such as the 
Officers Service Club, Ships Ser- 
vice Committee, Soldiers and 





Sailors Club. We are to provide 
281,800,000 too, for the needs of the Amer- 


efforv¢ 


the | 


York War Fund’s 


responsibility | 


once-a-year appeal as 





ican Women’s Voluntary Services, | 
the C.D.V.0. Community Serv- | 
ices, the Mayor’s Committee on}; 
Wartime Care of Children, and | 
the Veterans Service Center. 

“We are appealing in this uni-| 
fied fund-raising campaign for | 
the support of 19 national war 
relief organizations. Each of these | 
agencies has devoted, trained 
leadership, skills and experience 
which can be of immeasurable! 
help in mitigating suffering in the} 
|areas that were occupied, and are} 
occupied, by the oppressor. The! 
needs they have to meet cannot | 
be too greatly emphasized. 

“Last year we asked the people 
of New York for $17,000,000, and 
they gave it to us. They liked 
the idea of a federated appeal. 
'They liked the idea of immunity 
—a promise which has been kept. 
The $17,000,000 was raised. and 
the campaign cost about 4%, an 
outstanding record. 
| “We can do no less in this 
|drive, in gratitude for what has 
| been achieved since then in bring- 
ing victory to our cause. We must 
We 


|exceed our goal if possible. 
can and will do the job. New 
Yorkers will not fail us if we, 
‘each and all, do our full share of 





| Europe, 


continuing the essential war time 
services, Mr. Aldrich said: 
“There’s still a job to be done—a 
bigger job, a harder job. This 
year, with victory within our 
grasp, we can't let them down 
row. And wewon't! I am confi- 
dent that our military successes in 
instead of diminishing 
your interest in this appeal, will, 
rather, heighten your determina- 
tion to finish the job. here are, 
in fact, three big jobs we have got 
to carry through. 





“First, because we must keep 
|large forces in Europe for a 
longer time than any American 


will wish to contemplate, and be- 
cause the repatriation of war 
prisoners is a long and compli- 
cated task. the end of the fighting 
must inevitably create problems 
of morale Which will tax to the 
limit the energies and resources of 
the three major agencies serving 
our forces—USO, United Seamen’s 
Service and War Prisoners Aid. 
“Second, liberation of occupied 
lands will present, in most cases 
for the first time, challenging op- 
portunities for private aid and 
services to supplement the relief 
programs of UNRRA and other 
governmental agencies. Whatever 
we can do, we shall all want to 
do quickly and generously for the 





‘the work that has been so care- 
fully planned for us.” 

Mr. Aldrich, who reviewed the 
widespread benefits made possible 
by the initial War Fund campaign 
last year and stressed the contin- 
uing need for the vital war serv- | 
ices administered by all the War| 
Fund member organizations, said: | 

“A year ago—in this same place 
_—you launched your first cam- 
|paign. You were asked to carry 
‘the appeal of the National War 
Fund to the people of the City of 








people of these countries and 
those who have suffered most. 
“Third, we shall still be fighting 
a great war—our war with Japan. 
For this the USO, United Sea- 
men’s Service and War Prisoners 
Aid must be ready for bigger 
tasks. We must remember, too, 
that the day is drawing near when 
the liberation of the Philippines, 
and an open door to China, will 
bring us face to face with tradi- 
tional responsibilities which all 
Americans will gladly welcome.” 
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Wholesale Prices Stable For Week Ended 
Sept. 16, Labor Dept. Reports 


Average commodity prices in primary markets have remained 
unchanged since the last week in August. “During the week ended 
Sept. 16, trends were mixed in farm product markets, with sea- 
sonal decreases for apples and for potatoes in mid-western and 
western markets, and lower prices for grains and livestock were 
offset by seasonal advances for eggs and higher prices for cotton and 
hay,” said the report issued by the U. S. Department of Labor on 
Sept. 21, which also stated: “In industrial markets, prices for quick- 
silver and common brick moved down, while quotations for certain 
cotton textiles and prepared roofing advanced. The all-commodity 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at 103.6% of the 1926 aver- 
age, was at the same level as in mid-August and 0.7% higher than 
at his time last year.” 

The Labor Department’s advices continued: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Market prices 
and foods each declined 0.1% during the week. 


for farm 
A seasonal decrease 


of 15% for apples and about 5% for white potatoes in the Chicago 
and Portland (Oregon) markets and lower prices for barley, oats 
cows, and sheep were largely responsible for the drop. Average 
prices for wheat strengthened during the week and higher prices 
were reported for cotton, hay, and onions. Eggs, lemons, and oranges 
advanced seasonally. During the past four weeks, farm product 
prices have declined 0.2% and they are slightly more than 1% 


lower than for the corresponding week of last year. 

“The seasonal decline for apples and potatoes, with lower prices 
for oatmeal and rye flour, more than counterbalanced seasonally 
higher prices for eggs, lemons, and oranges and wheat flour. Aver- 
age prices for meats remained unchanged from the preceding week. 
Since the middle of August, average market prices for foods have 
declined 0.7% and are 0.7% lower than in mid-September 1943. 

“Industrial Commodities—Cotton goods continued to advance 
under the influence of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. In- 
creases of approximately 6% were reported for drillings and un- 
bleached sheeting. Prices for prepared roofing were advanced 3% 
in accordance with the recently announced OPA ceiling prices, 
while brick were down. Other industrial commodities showing 
price advances were rosin and turpentine and mixed fertilizer in 
the southern area. Average prices for quicksilver were more than 
2% lower.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and sub- 
ject to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more 
complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Aug. 19, 1944 
and Sept. 18, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Sept. 9 to Sept. 16, 1944. 

WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPT. 16, 1944 






(1926——100) 
Percentage change to 
Sept. 16, 1944 from 
9-16 9-9 9-2 8-19 9-18 9-9 8-19 9-18 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 | 
All commodities___--____-_~_-- 103.6 *103.6 *103.6 *103.6 102.9 0 0 0.7 | 
gg S|) ee ae 122 199.2. 1232:0 ‘1233.3 ‘123.6 0.1 0.2 1.2 
ES EO es eK 104.1 104.5 104.5 0.1 0.7 0.7 
Fides and leather products______. 116.6 116.5 116.5 116.4 118.4 0.1 0.2 1 3 
Textile products__-_- ssdstadioaeg an 92.2 98.1 97.5 97.0 0.1 + 0.8 1.3 
Fuel and lighting materials___-~_- 83.7 83.8 83.7 83.8 81.6 0.1 0.1 2.6 
Metals and metal products__- _. *193.9 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 + 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Building materials 116.1 116.0 116.0 116.0 112.5 0.1 0.1 3 
Chemicals and allied products 104.9 104.9 104.9 105.3 100.2 0 0.4 1.7 
Houcefurnishing goods _.. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.0 104.2 0 0.1 1.8 
Miscellaneous commoditie : 93.3 93.3 93.3 93 92.6 0 i) 0.8 
w material bus emiome AIZB..2328 1129.7 4112.8 1324 0 0 0.4 
manufactured articles_- 94.1 94.) 04.1 93.8 92.8 0 0.3 1.4 
anufactured products 101.1 *101.1 101.1 *101.1 109.1 0 0 1.0 
1 commodities other than 
farm products ‘ 92. 9 f ) 98.5 0 0.1 1.1 
All commodities other than _ ‘ ‘ 
farm products and foods____--_. *98.& 3.8 98.7 18.7 97.4 0 0.1 1.4 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
SEPT. 9, 1944 TO SEPT. 16, 1944 
Increases 
Other food 1.0 Other farm products 0.3 
Hides and skin 0.7 Agricultural implements 0.2 
Cotton goods 0.3 Other building materials 0.2 
Mixed fertilizer 0.3 Paint and paint materials 0.2 
Decreases 
Fruits and vegetable: 2.1 Grains : ee 
Livestock and poultry 0.2 





NYU Offers New Courses tn Distribution, 
Marketing, And Business In Graduate School 


A new course on the history of distribution, tracing the evolu- 
tion of markets and marketing methods from early times to the 
present, is being offered this Fall by the New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administration at 90 Trinity Place, it 
was announced on Sept. 22 by Dean G. Rowland Collins. The course 
will include a survey of the domestic and foreign commerce of Great 
Britain and America, and the ef-¢ “= 
fects of advertising and other 





histories of successful companies 


products | 


| August War Cost Up 6% | 
| War expenditures by the U. S. Government amounted to $7,- | 
798,000,000 for August, an increase of $443,000,000 or 6% over ex- 
penditures in July, according to figures compiled by the Treasury 
Department and announced on Sept. 15 by the War Production 
Board, which also stated: 
“Average daily expenditures for war purposes in August totaled 
$288,800,000, an increase of 2.1% over the $282,900,000 expended in 
| July. The daily rate is based on the 27 days in August and the 
26 days in July on which checks were cleared by the Treasury. 

“From July 1, 1940, through Aug. 31, 1944, the war expenditures 
by the United States totaled $215,000,000,000. 

“These figures include checks cleared by the Treasury and pay- | 
|able from war appropriations and net outlays of the Reconstruction 
finance Corporation and its subsidiaries. 

“Monthly war expenditures and the average daily rates from 
the first quarter of 1941 to August, 1944, inclusive, are listed in the | 
following table: 


UNITED STATES WAR EXPENDITURES MONTHLY AND DAILY RATE 
January, 1941—August, 1944 
(In millions of dollars) 





| 
| 
Daily | 


Monthly Number of Days 
1941— Expenditures Checks were Cleared Rate 
Ist quarter monthly average $684 25 $27.4 
2nd quarter monthly average 897 26 34.5 
3rd quarter monthly average 1,253 26 48.2 | 
| 4th quarter monthly average 1,797 25 71.9 
1942—-12-month total 52,406 310 $169.1 
1943—-12-month total 85,135 312 $272.9 
| 1944 
| January , ee 26 285.2 
| February a 7,808 25 312.3 
| March ae 7,948 27 294.4 
| April a 7,493 25 299.7 
| May : bat 7,918 27 293.3 
; June 5 7,957 26 306.0 
July 4 7.355 26 282.9 
August 7,798 27 288.8 








Final Subscriptions, Allotments On Exchange 
Offering Of Treasury Certificates and Notes 


The Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 2 announced the final 
subscription and allotment figures with respect to the current offer- 
ing of %% Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series F-1945 and 
of the additional issue of 1% Treasury Notes of Series A-1946. 

Subscriptions and allotments were divided among the several 
Federal Reserve Districts and the Treasury as follows: 

Series F-1945 








Certificates -—-- — Series A-1946 Notes a 
Total E-1944. Total C-1944 Total D-1944 
Certificates Notes Notes Total Notes 
Federal Reserve District Exchanged Exchanged Exchanged Exchanged 
|} Boston $130,548,000 $7,547,600 $13,172,700 $20,720,300 
| New York 2,254,846,000 139,693,600 352,742,800 491,836,400 
| Philadelphia 104,683,000 11,266,500 14,598,400 25,864,700 
Cleveland 154,922,000 5,455,500 57,632,400 63,087,900 
Richmond 47,937,000 20,000 7,865,000 7,945,000 
Atlanta 60,060,000 273,000 3,855,000 4,228,000 
| Chicago 399,453,000 14,729,200 74,488,200 89,217,400 
| St. Louis 63,403,000 1,904,700 13,110,100 15,014,800 
| Minneapolis — 71,553,000 976,600 8,416,300 9,392,900 
| Kansas City 92,976,000 2,602,700 20,450,200 23,052,900 
Dallas 51,624,000 210,000 13,966,500 14,176,500 
| San Francisco 259,291,000 862,200 21,299,000 22,161,200 
| Treasury 2,716,000 300,000 616,000 916,000 | 


$3 ,694,012,000 $185,4.)1,400 $602,212,600 $787,614,000 


Total 
In our issue of Aug. 31, page 966, we gave details of the offering 
| on Aug. 24 of the 43% Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series | 
F-1945, open on an exchange basis, par for par, to holders of Treas- 
ury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series E-1944, maturing Sept. 1, 
1944. At the same time, the Secretary offered holders of Treasury | 
Notes of Series C-1944 and of Treasury Notes of Series D-1944, matur- 
ing Sept. 15, 1944, an opportunity to exchange such notes for Treas- 
ury Notes of Series A-1946. 











“With unparalleled sacrifice and | 
fortitude the heroic Luxembourg- 


used both for demonstration and 
practice in a new course on tech- 


niques of work simplification, de- | ers have resisted every Nazi ef- | 
signed to aid supervisors who are | fort to break their spirit. On the 
training for time-study work and | occasion of their release from | 


the application of correct motion 
seauence in job performance. 

The business executive's rights, 
duties and privileges before a 
|Federal administrative board will 
be analyzed in a course on the 
Federal regulatory agencies, also | 
|inecluded in. the school’s curricu- 
Jum for the first time. The con- 
duct of administrative hearings, | 
appeals and enforcement rulings, | 
‘demonstrated by specific studies | of the smallest of those overrin 
of individual agencies such as the | and crushed by the hated Nazis, 
'SEC, the NLRB, the FTC, etc.,| the people of the Grand Duchy of 
| will be considered. |Luxembourg have _ shared _ the 
—__—. isame fierce spirit of resistance 


Roosevelt And Huil Laud 'which has greeted the German 


| : “tyrant wherever he has gone and 
People Of Luxembourg which has from the outset shown 
A message to “the brave people 


the futility of his dreams of con- 
| of Luxembourg” was addressed by | quest. We rejoice with the people 
President Roosevelt on Sept. 11| of Luxembourg that the day of 
upon their liberation from their | their liberation is at hand.” 
The President, 


Exercises were held in New, 


tyranny and their return to the | 
free institutions which they hold | 
so dear, the American people | 
salute the brave people of Luxem- | 
bourg.” 

Secretary of State Hull likewise 
sent a message of felicitation to | 
the people of Luxembourg, say- | 
ing: 
“Although their country is one | 








|Nazi conquerers. 


| gondolas, 


Local Institutions | 
Finance Bulk Of . 
Home Loans: Bodfish 


The states where 62% of the 
people of the United States live 
are relying more heavily upon 
,:0cal home financing institutions 
rovadays than at anytime during 


| the 1940’s, the United States Sav- 


ings and Loan League reported 


on Sept. 16. Morton Bodfish, Ex- 
| ecutive Vice-President, says that 
|in the first six months of the cur- 
|rent year, 26 of the states showed 


higher percentages of the total 
new mortgage loans being ad- 


‘vanced by savings and loan as- 


sociations than during any like 
period in the previous four years, 


|and these states have an estimated 


83,000,000 inhabitants. It is added 
that not only did the savings and 
loan associations and cooperative 
banks throughout the country 
make $725,972,000 of new home 
loans during the first half of this 
year, and thus advance 35% more 
money than in the like period of 
1943, but they also increased their 
overall portion of the home mort- 
gage lending of the nation from 
31.1% the first half of last year 
to 33.2% this year. 

Mr. Bodfish indicated that the 
growing percentage of home lend- 
ing being done by these thrift 
and home financing institutions, 
the largest single source of insti- 
tutional financing, points to their 
natural importance as sources of 
veteran’s loans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, as soon as the rules 
and regulations are decided upon 
and procedures developed. 

There are six states—District 
of Columbia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and Ohio, 
where more than half of all the 
home mortgage money advanced 
during the first half of 1944 came 
from the savings and loan insti- 
tutions whereas only four states 
were in this category for the same 
period four. years ago,, .it..was 
pointed out. In 32 of the states 
it is said the percentage of total 
home lending done the first six 
months of this year by savings 
and loan associations is larger 
than it was in the same months of 


| 1943. 





36,137 F reight Cars And 
554 Locomotives On Order 


The Class I railroads on Sept. 


'1, 1944, had 36.157 new freight 
|cars on order, the Association of 


American Railroads announced. 
This included 12.306 hopper, 3,204 
497 flat cars, 15,746 
plain box cars, 1,811 automobile 
box cars, 2,093 refrigerator cars, 
and 500 stock freight cars. On 
Sept. 1, last year, they had 28,433 
cars on order. 

The roads also had 554 locomo- 
tives on order on Sept. 1, this 
vear, which included 150 steam, 
two electric and 402 Diesel loco- 
motives. Total on order Sept. 1, 
1843, was 1.038, which included 
461 steam, four electric and 573 
Diesel locomotives. 

The Class I railroads put 22,312 
new freight cars in service in the 
first eight months this year, com- 
pared with 15,744 in the same pe- 
riod last year. Of the total 3,538 
were installed in August. Those 
installed in the first eight months 
included 10,865 hopper, 2,334 gon- 
dola, 1.018 flat, 1,897 automobile 
box, 5,927 plain box, and 270 re- 
frigerator freight cars and one 
other car. 

They also put 657 locomotives 
in service in the first eight months 


forces upon them. 

Marketing research and market- 
ing policies are among the new 
subjects to be offered by the 
school for the fall semester, which 
began on Wednesday, Sept. 26. 
Another new course, “The History 
of American Business,” will give 
special emphasis to solutions of 
the internal problems connected 


with personnel relations, com- 


/and executives. 


The school has also instituted 
this fall a course on the political 
economy of present-day business, 
in which the successive efforts to 
explain the interrelationships of 
government and business will be 
analyzed. In another new offer- 
ing the fundamental characteris- 
tics of the private enterprise sys- 
tem and the roles of cemnpetition 
and profit incentive will be con- 
sidered. 


| in his message, said: 
| “To no people who have borne 
‘the Nazi yoke can _ liberation 
/mean more than to those of the 
'Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
“Ruthlessly attacked and oc- 
cupied by the German military in 
May, 1940, their country was not 
only incorporated into the Third 
‘Reich and German citizenship 
|thrust upon them, but their sons 
| were forced to serve in the ranks 


| York on Sept. 17 in the Council | of 1944, of which 241 were steam, 
|Chamber at City Hall to celebrate one electric and 415 Diesel. Loco- 
the 700th anniversary of the Lux- | motives installed in the first eight 
-embourg freedom charter, at;months of 1943 totaled 408, of 
which time Newbold Morris, Pres- | which 264 were steam, 14 electrie 
_identof the’'City Council,addressed and 130 Diesel. Locomotives in- 
a gathering of 500. According to stalled in August totaled 78, of 
'the New York “Times” the group | which 30 were steam and 48 were 
‘included representatives of Hol- Diesels. 
land and Belgium as well as the|~ ~ 
‘Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. | 
Other speakers were Matthew 





of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Andre Wolff, Com- 
missioner of Information for Lux- 


pany morale, and efficiency in 
A time-study laboratory will be 


management, as illustrated by the. 


;omd wear the hated uniform of | Woll, President of the Friends of 
their oppressors. ‘Luxembourg and Vice-President 


embourg. 
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Congress Acts On Bill For Disposal Of 


Surplus Gov. Property, Provides 3 Man Board 


The House on Sept. 18 by a vote of 174 to 91 approved compro- | 


Finland Severs Relations With Axis Members 


—Terms Of Armistice With Russia 


Following the signing by Finland of an armistice with Russia 


mise legislation for the disposal of more than $100,000,000 of surplus | and Great Britain, announced on Sept. 19, relations were broken off 
| by Finland on Sept. 20 with the German puppet States of Hungary, 


Government war property; follow 


on Sept. 19 approved the compromise bill as agreed upon in con- 
ference. Regarding the House action United Press accounts, as given 


in the “Wall Street Journal” of Sey 

It [the House! adopted a con-»” 
ference committee report propos- | 
ing administration of surplus 
property by a Presidentially-ap- 
pointed board of three members 
a compromise between Senate de- 
mands for an eight-man panel and | 
the original House preference for | 
a single administrator. 

The bill, a major stumbling 
block in plans for a pre-election 
recess, was sent to the Senate 
after the House. 

The bill was sent to the White 
House on Sept. 19 following its 
adoption by the Senate, the action 
of the latter having been featured 
by a protest by Senator Wherry 
(Rep., Neb.) against elimination 
of a provision directing that all 
receipts be applied against the na- 
tional debt. 

As to the Senate action Associ- 
ated Press advices stated: 

Senator Wherry asserted that 
the provision was written into 
both Senate and House bills and 
deleted by a joint conference com- 
mittee in violation of the Senate 
rules. 

“Debt hangs over the head of 
every citizen in this country,” he 
declared. 

The surplus property bill was 
passed after Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep., Mich.) asked assurance that 
the three-member board set-up 
was “in no sense a vote of no con- 
fidence” in Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator William L. Clayton, 
who advocated one-man control as 
provided in the original House 
bill. 

Mr. Clayton recently asserted 
he could not serve under the 
pending legislation. 

“I happen to be one who be- 
lieves Mr. Clayton is a very capa- 
ble administrator,” Senator Van- 
denberg asserted. “I do not sub- 
scribe to the theory of the indis- 
pensable man, but I want assur- 
ance that the action we are taking 
today is in no sense a vote of no 
confidence in him.” 

Senator Johnson (Dem., Colo.) 
said that while he thought Mr. 
Clayton “took a rather arbitrary 
position” with reference to the 
legislation, he did not feel the bill 
was a reflection on the Texan. 

Agreement on the legislation 
was reached by the conferees on 
Sept. 15, when it was voted to vest 
full policy-making and adminis- 
trative authority in a three-mem- 
ber board, to be appointed by the 
President. This was reported by 
Associated Press advices in the 
New York “Journal of Com- 
merce,” which also had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

Earlier W. L. Clayton, Surplus 
War Property Administrator, in- 
formed War Mobilization Direc- 
tor, James F. Byrnes, that he 
would decline appointment as 
Surplus Property Administrator 
under the pending Surplus Prop- 
erty bill. 

The conferees junked a tenta- 
tive plan for dual administration 
of an estimated $100,000,000,000 of 
post-war surplus materials by an 
administrator and a four-member 
board, and followed the announce- 
ment by W. L. Clayton. 


Mr. Clayton was named by 
President Roosevelt to act earlier 
this year, pending legislative ac- 
tion on the disposal problem, and 
was generally considered to have 
the inside track for appointment 
to the post on a permanent basis. 
Mr. Clayton today sharply criti- 
cized the “administrative work- 
ability” of the Surplus Proverty 
bill on which Senate and House 
conferees have been working for 
several weeks. 

The House delegation voted 
solidly today for a single admin- 
istrator, but was blocked by the 








ing the House action the Senate 


ot. 19, stated: 


Senate members of the conference | 
committee. Then the House mem- | 
bers suggested the compromise | 
three-member-board plan and the 
Senate acceded. j 

Both Chairman Manasco (Dem.., | 
Ala.) of the House conferees and | 
Chairman Thomas (Dem., Utah) 
of the Senate group declared the 
action was taken without refer- | 
ence to Mr. Clayton’s announce- | 
ment. 

Mr. Manasco stated that the 
House compromise had in fact 
been prepared last Tuesday (Sept. 
12). 

Under this plan, each of the, 
three board members would re- | 


| Croatia and Slovakia. 


| 


| foreign 


Press accounts from Helsinki 


was referred to in our issue of 
Sept. 21, page 1275. Under date 
of Sept. 20 Associated Press ad- 
vices from Stockholm stated: 

The Swedish press in comment- 
ing on the terms offered the 
Finns generally characterized 
them as “very hard” and empha- 
sized that the Russians would 
have leadership of the Allied con- 
trol commission. 

There was nothing in the terms, 
observers said, which substanti- 
ated the doubts expressed in an 
editorial in Dagens Nyheter that 
legations might not be 
permitted to function in Helsinki. 

From London Associated Press 


ceive $12,000 a year, and the Pres- | advices, Sept. 20, we take the fol- 


ident would designate one of them | lowing: 
Chairman. Stripped of her richest indus- 
Mr. Thomas said trial territory and burdened with 


there was | 
nothing in the revised language | heavy cash reparations as_ the 
which would prevent the Board! price of peace, Finland was dedi- 


from appointing an administrator | cated today by Acting Prime Min- | 


if they choose to designate one| ister Ernst von Born to building 


person to carry out details of the | 
sales, but he added that the Board | 
would be fully responsible for all | 
decisions. | 

The earlier adoption of the bill | 
by the House on Aug. 22 and the | 
Senate on Aug. 25 was noted in| 
our Sept. 7 issue, page 1060. 


Russia Calls Off | 
War With Bulgaria 


The calling off by Russia of the | 
short-lived war with Bulgaria, | 
was made known in Associated | 
Press advices from London on| 
Sept. 10, after Russian forces had | 
swept 100 miles into Bulgaria on | 
Sept. 9, occupying the big Black | 
Sea port of Burgas, only 30 miles 
from the Turkish frontier. From 
the Associated Press accounts of 
Sept. 10 we quote: 

“Marines of the Black Sea fleet 
under Admiral E. S. Oktyabrsky, 
Sevastopol hero, helped in the | 
seizure of Burgas, 52 miles south | 
of Bulgaria’s other main seaport, | 
Varna, taken Friday. 

“In one of the shortest wars in | 
history Russian troops were or- 
dered to cease military operations 
against Bulgaria effective at 10 
P. M. (3 P. M. Eastern War Time) 
last night, ‘in view oef-he fact the 
Bulgarian Government has sev- 
ered relations with Germany, de- 
clared war on Germany, and 
asked the Soviet Government for 
an armistice, said the broadcast 
Moscow statement. 

“The occupation of Burgas put 
the Russians under Gen. Tolbu- 
khin, Third Ukraine Army com- 
mander, only 80 miles from 
Greece in the swift drive to an- 
nihilate or capture 250,000 Ger- 
mans estimated to be cut off in 
that country and Yugoslavia. 


“The Bulgarians are estimated 
to have 20 good divisions which 
they can hurl into the battle 
against their former comrades-in- 
arms, the Nazis. And with the 
seizure of Burgas the Russians 
have another valuable port with 
which to quicken the conquest of 
the Balkans.” 


War was declared on Sept. 5 by 
Russia on Bulgaria, the assertion 
being made that the so-called 
“neutrality” of the Sofia Govern- 
ment was only a cloak to cover 
continuing aid to Germany. The 
Soviet declaration was made with 
the knowledge of Great Britain 
and the United States, it was 
stated authoritatively, said United 
Press accounts from London Sept. 
5, as given in the New York “Her- 
ald Tribune.” from which we also 
take the following: 


“Fifteen minutes after he had 
handed the declaration to the 





| be paid 
these vital territorial concessions: , 

1. Immediate restoration of the | 
1940 Russo-Finnish border fixed | 
after the 104-day war. This meant, 


up a new national existence with 
the opportunities left. 

Of immediate concern was the 
task of removing German troops 


remaining in the country—one of | 


the conditions imposed in the 23- 
point armistice agreement 
reached in Moscow yesterday with 
Soviet Russia and Great Britain. 
Earlier accounts from London 
(Associated Press), Sept. 19. 


| stated that is was disclosed that 
| Finland 


has agreed to pay the 


Soviet Union a heavy price in 


rich strategic territories and cash | 


reparations. These advices added: 

Acting Prime Minister Ernst 
von Born, broadcasting to the 
Finnish people terms of the ar- 
mistice signed with Great Britain 
and Russia. called this “one of the 
hardest days in our histery” and 
questioned whether the nation 


| could survive. 


The breaking by Finland of all diplomatic 
‘and economic relations with Japan was also announced in United 
on Sept. 
da ————= | armistice with Russia and Britain ®————— 


22. The signing of the 





north with its port and rich 


nickel mines. 

3. The leasing to Russia for 50 
years of Porkkala peninsula with 
its naval base on the Finnish 
gulf. It was authoritatively re- 
ported that this leased territory 
would extend to a point only eight 
miles from the Finnish capital of 
Helsinki. 


In addition, von Born disclosed 
that the Finns had granted the 
Allies temporary possession of 
airfields in South and Southwest 
Finland and handed over the Fin- 
nish merchant fleet for the Allies’ | 


war-time use with promises to 
“help the Allies with deliveries of 
material.” uy 


The Finns promised to disarm 
German troops in Finland and 
hand them over to the Allies. | 
“And this,’ Prime Minister von' 
Born said, “although we must pre- 








Rep. Reece Offers Bill To Permit Main 


Of Offering Price 


pare hastily for our army to re- 
turn to peace-time footing.” 

Von Born disclosed that the 
Russians cut in half, the cash in- 
demnity asked of the Finns during 
negotiations last spring. but he 
added: “Nevertheless, it is rela- 
tively heavier than any demand 
for reparations made on 
country after the last war.” 


The same price, however, has 


been fixed for payment by Ru- 
mania and Prime Minister von 
Born neglected to point out that 


the Finns’ bargaining position was 


inferior to that of the Rumanians, 
who joined actively in waguug 
war against the Germans. : 

Four Finnish divisions, battling 
their former comrades in arms, 
were said to have captured part 
of Suomussalmi in northeastern 
Finland from the Germans and 
are continuing to make progress. 
in ejecting an estimated 100,000. 
Austrians and Nazis from the 
area, according to a Helsinki mili- 
tary communique, Sept. 24. it was 
announced from Stockholm by the 
Associated Press. which said that. 
a newspaper correspondent in the 
area said the Finnish high com- 
mand was “hopeful” of complet- 
ing the job within four weeks 
“without any help from the Rus- 
sians.” 


a 


tenance 
By Underwriters 


Proposes An Amendment To Securities Act Of 1933 
To Prevent Anti-Trust Suits Against Underwriters — 


On August 22, Rep. Carroll Reece of Tennessee introduced in the 


House of Representatives a bill (H. 


Schedule A of the Securities Act 


R. 5233), amending paragraph 16, 
of 1933, so as to permit under- 


writers to maintain a-uniform price of securities they publicly offer 


“for a period not to exceed 30 days”’. 


This bill is a counter move 


against the action of the Department of Justice in maintaining that 


an agreement to maintain a uni-© 


form offering price by securities 
syndicates so as to effect an or- 
derly marketing, was a violation | 


‘of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. | 


The 23-clause armistice, terms | 
of which stiffened as the Finns; 
stalled for months in getting out! 


of the war, cost the Finns $300,- 
000.000 (American) indemnity to 
within six years, 


the loss of Karelia, the area west 
and north of Lake Ladoga which 
includes the city of. Viipuri and is 
the most industrially developed 
region of Finland, containing over 
10% of its total population, and a 
slice of the border territory to 
the north. 

2. The Petsamo area in the far 





lotov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, 
called in Russian and foreign cor- 
respondents. 

“Asked whether the Red Army 
had crossed the Bulgarian border, 
he replied that the note only had 
been handed over at 7 P. M. 


“The London radio said early 
Wednesday that the Bulgarian 
Foreign Secretary has asked the 
Soviet Embassy in Sofia for an 
armistice.” 

From London Sept. 6 the Asso- 
ciated Press stated: 

“Bulgaria appealed to Russia 
today for an armistice, a few 
hours after the Kremlin declared 
war. Cairo advices said a joint 
peace with the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union was 
expected as a result. 

“The German radio at Oslo said 
that the Russians had marched 
into the Balkan kingdom. There 
was no confirmation from Mos- 
cow or Sofia. 


“The Bulgars asserted that their 
Government had -ordered strong 
measures against German forces, 
accused of attacking Bulgar army 





Bulgarian Minister and given him 
his dismissal, Vyacheslav M. Mo- 


units — claims countered by the 
Russians.” _— | & 


and | 


(See “The Chronjcle,” 
1944, page 168.) At various times 
rumors have circulated in Wall: 
Street that the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice 
was preparing to bring suits 
against members of various syn- 
dicates that have recently made 
public offerings, but there has 
been no verification of these ru- 
mors. 

The text of Rep. Reece’s bill, 
which concerns the, information 
required to be filed with the SEC, 
when public offerings of secur- 
ities are registered, follows: 

A bill amending paragraph 16, 
schedule A, of the Securities Act 
of 1933. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 


Jan. a 


| United States of America ‘in Con- | 
'gress assembled, That paragraph | 





,16, schedule A, of the Securities | 


Act of 1933, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: : 

(16) The price at which it is! 
proposed that the securities shall | 
be offered to the public or the) 


method by which such price is | 
computed and any varfation there- | 


from at which any~™ portion of | 
such security is proposed to be) 
offered to any persons or classes 
of persons, other than the under- 
writers, naming them or specify- 
ing the class, and any agreement 
between underwriters or any 


agreement between the under- 
writing syndicate and members of 
the selling group or between the 
underwriting syndicate and any | 
other. persons;.purchasing from | 
the underwriting syndicate for 
resale, to maintain the public of- | 
fering price for any period of time 
which shall not exceed thirty | 
days from the date of the initial 
public offering without approval 
of the Commission. A variation 
in price may be proposed prior to 
the date of the public offering 
of the security but the Commis- 











-_ ————— 


sion shall immediately be notifed 
of such variation. 

“If any provision of this sec- 
tion is in conflict with any provi- 
sion of any law of the United 
States in force on the date this 
section takes effect, the provision 
of this section shall prevail.” 


Russia, Britain. U. S. 
Conclude Armistice 
With Rumania 


Announcement was made by the 
Moscow radio on Sept. 12 that an 
armistice had been signed with 
Rumania. Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States acted on be- 
half of all the United Nations, said 
Associated Press accounts from 
London, Sept. 13, which added: 


“The broadcast, recorded by the 





Soviet monitor, said that the 
United States Ambassador... W. 
Averell Harriman; the British 


Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, and the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, 
had participated in the negotia- 
tions. which continued two days 
and terminted yesterday. 


“The armistice was signed by 
Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky, 
whose army -had swept through 
Rumania, on behalf of all three 
powers and the United Nations. 
General Damatcanu Stirby signed 
for Rumania. 


“Details of the terms were not 
made known immediately, but 
were expected to be announced 


| later today. 


“The armistice announcement 


|came as Russian and Rumanian 


troops were fighting side by side 
in the liberation of Transylvania 
—the province taken from Ru- 
mania by the Germans and handed 
to Hungary.” 

In our issue of Aug. 31. page 
969; reference was made to the 
break by Rumania with the Nazis; 
its declaration of war on Ger- 


many, and the alignment of Ru- 
mania with the Allies. 
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The State 


Of Trade 


(Continued from page 1378) 


League, said in a statement made 
public this week that United | 
States tariffs are designed to pro- | 
tect against low-wage imports and | 
do not restrain our international | 
trade. but act as a stimulant to} 
foreign trade. Mr. Hall added!) 
that this country’s import duties | 
are actually among the lowest of 
the world’s trading nations, with 
nearly two-thirds of our imports | 
admitted entirely free of duty, no| 
other nation having so large a free | 
list. { 

Business Failures—Business fail- | 
ures in the United States advanced | 
for the week ended Sept. 14 to| 
23 from 9 in the preceding week. 
The latest week’s figures compare | 
with 30 in the corresponding week | 
of 1943, Dun & Bradstreet reports. 
Insolvencies with liabilities of | 
$5,000 or more numbered 17, | 
compared to four in the previous 
week and 16 one year ago. There | 
were three Canadian failures, 
compared with one a week ago| 
and a year ago. 

Steel Industry—-The American 
Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced last Monday that the op- | 
erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 95.1% of capacity for week | 
beginning Sept. 25, compared with) 
95.7% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to) 
1,710.700 tons of steel ingots and | 
castings. compared with 1,714,300 
met tons last week and 1,756,900 | 
‘tons one year ago. 

“An early return to production 
of some items banned during the 
war, as now indicated, may bolster 
steel demand to some extent, but | 
until the European war is over 
it is likely to be only a minor 
factor.” states “Steel” in its cur- | 
rent market summary. In the 
meanwhile, overall requirements 
for the metal are expected to sag 
unless the war in Europe is ex- 
-tended through the winter, and. 
even then there is some question | 
-because of the heavy purchases 
-that have already been made for) 
‘meeting such a contingency. The 
‘primary effect of the possible pro- 
longation of the war in Europe 
‘would be fewer cutbacks and can- 
cellations, states the magazine. 

There is a continued shrinkage 
of order backlogs of most major | 
stee! items. which is especially 
marked in plates. According to the 
summary, “despite the fact that 
this is now late September, some | 
producers of sheared plates can | 
offer November delivery, and) 
none has any difficulty in sched- | 
uling shipments for December.” 
From the foregoing it should not 
be concluded that plate mills will 
not be able to sustain high opera-_| 
tions over the remainder of the 
year, the summary infers. It does 
mean. however, that the end of 
‘intensive production may be in 
‘sight. 

Order cancellations the past 
several weeks have shown virtu- 
ally no change, but the volume of 
‘new business has been falling, 
making cancelled tonnage rela- 
tively more important, the maga- 
zine adds. 

Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
‘the output of electricity advanced 
‘to approximately  4,394,839,000 
‘kwh. in the week ended Sept. 16 
‘from 4.227,900,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures approximate a gain of 0.8% 
from the level of one year ago, 
‘when output reached 4,358,512,000 
‘kilowatt-hours. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New | 
York reports system output of | 
‘171,800.000 kilowatt-hours in the | 





| American 


sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 16.5%. 

R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Sept. 16 totaled 
892,358 cars, the Association of 
Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 66,405 
cars, or 8.0% above the preceding 


| week this year, which included 


the Labor Day holiday, and a de- 
crease of 10,408 cars, or 1.2% be- 
low the corresponding week of 
1943. Compared with a similar 
period in 1942, a decrease of 
10,741 cars, or 1.2%, is shown. 


Coal Production—The U. S. Bu- | 


reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ending Sept. 16, 
1,263,000 tons, an increase of 
120,000 tons (10.5%) over the 
preceding week, and 7,000 tons, 
or 0.6% under the corresponding 
week of 1943. The 1944 calendar 


| year to date shows an increase of 
compared with the | 


5.9% when 
corresponding period of 1943. 
The report of the Solid Fuels 


| Administration placed bituminous 


production for the week ended 
Sept. 15 at 11,525,000 net tons, 
against a revised figure of 10,- 
900,000 tons in the preceding week 
(which included the Labor Day 


holiday), and 12,049,000 tons in 


the corresponding week of last 
year, while output fer Jan. 1 to 


Sept. 16, 1944, totaled 447,105,000 


tons, as against 420,465,000 tons in 


‘the same 1943 period, or a gain 


of 6.3%. 


Estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Sept. 9, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
shows an increase of 14,500 tons 


when compared with the output | 


for the week ended Sept. 9, last, 
and a decline of 36,400 tons from 
the corresponding week of 1943. 
Silver—The London market for 
silver was unchanged at 23!ed. 


The New York Official for foreign | 


silved continued at 4434¢, with 
domestic silver at 70°s¢. 

Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers 


Association reports that lumber | 


shipments of 496 reporting mills 
were 8.5% below production for 
the week ended Sept. 16, while 
new orders of these mills were 


2.6% less than production for the | 


same period. Unfilled order files 
amounted to 104% of stocks. For 
1944 to date shipments of report- 


ing identical mills exceeded pro- | 


duction by 3.8% and orders ran 
6.8% above output. 


Compared to the corresponding 


weeks of 1935-39, production of 


reporting mills was 10.7% greater, 

shipments 7.4% greater, and or- 

ders 9.5% greater. 
Lumber production 


in July 


totaled 2,800,000,000 board feet, a | 


decline of 6.7% from June and 
of 9.6% from July, 1943, the WPB 
revealed. For the first seven 
months of 1944 output amounted 


to 19,100,600,000 board feet, a dron | 


of 2.6% from the like 1943 period. 
A stringent labor shortage of 
many months’ duration accounted 
for the falling off in production, 


according to the WPB, with the | 


industry handicapped further by 
an acute scarcity of heavy-duty 
truck tires. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Sept. 16, 
as estimated, by the American 


| Petroleum Institute, was 4,745,500 | 


barrels, a new higk’¥Yecord. This 
represented an increase of 56,100 
barrels from the week ended 
Sept. 9, 1944. When compared 


1944, at| 


week ended Sept. 17, 1944, and| with the corresponding week last 
compares with 214,800,000 kilo-| year. crude oil production was 
watt-hours for the corresponding | 369,750 barrels per day higher. 
week of 1943, or a decrease Of The current figure, however, was 
20.1%. | 10,709 barrels lower than the daily 


Local distribution of electricity | average figure recommended by | 
amounted to 165,900,000 kilowatt- the Petroleum Administration for 
hours. compared with 198,700,000; War for the month of September, 


kilowatt-hours 


for the corre-| 1944. For the four weeks ended 


} Sept. 16, 1944, daily output aver- 
i} aged 4,690,000 barrels. 
| Reports from refining com- 
| panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
| Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,585,000 barrels of crude 
| oil daily and produced 14,201,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
| put totaled 1,380,000 barrels, with 
| distillate fuel oil placed at 4,470,- 
/000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
/at 8,214,000 barrels during the 
week ending Sept. 16, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end to- 
_taled 78,726,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 13,724,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 43,556,000 barrels of distil- 
| late fuel, and 32,240,000 barrels of 
|residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
ures apply to the country as a 
|'whole, and do not reflect con- 
| ditions on the East Coast. 
Paper Production—Paper pro- 
| duction for the week ended Sept. 
|16 was at 94.8% of capacity from 
|the revised figure of 76.8% of 
capacity in the preceding week, 
| which included the Labor Day 
holiday, and for the week ended 
Sept. 18, last year, 92.2%, the 
| American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s index of mill activity dis- 
closed. As for paperboard, pro- 
|duction for the same period was 
| reported at 97% of capacity, com- 
| pared with 80% in the preceding 
| week. 
| Department and Retail Stores 
| Sales—Department store sales on 
|a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
| index, were 9% ahead of a year 
| ago for the week ending Sept. 16, 
| as compared with 14% in the pre- 
| ceding week. For the four weeks 
ended Sept. 16, 1944, sales in- 
| creased by 14%. An 8% increase 
in department store sales for the 
| year to Sept. 16, 1944, over 1943, 
| was also noted. 


Activity in the retail trade 
throughout the country was brisk 
the past week, with sales volume 
ranging from 7% to 11% above a 
year ago, Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ports. Department and apparel 
stores continued to lead in sales 
volume. Substantial increases 
/were also noted in other non- 
durable goods lines, especially 
food, dry goods, restaurants, drug 
and cosmetic stores. In the dur- 
able goods section, hardware and 
automotive supply stores reported 
the best gains. Brisk demand was 
reflected in women’s and men’s 
apparel, with dress sales heavy 
and women’s footwear selling 
well. Children’s wear showed 
waning interest, but men’s fall 
suits and hats met ready response, 
with sales volume about 20% 
|'above 1943. With stocks confined 
to a narrow range, house furnish- 
ings gave evidence of a growing 
demand. It the retail food trade 
the volume was up 4% from that 
of last year. Groceries, meats and 
dairy products, however, dis- 
‘played an irregular trend. 


The above source estimates a 
'gain of about 8% for the week in 
retail sales throughout the coun- 
‘try over the same week in 1943. 
|Regional increases were: New 
|England, 4 to 8%; East. 1 to 5%; 
|Middle West. 9 to 13%: North- 
| west. 7 to 11%; South, 12 to 17%: 
| Southwest, 18 to 21%, and the 
| Pacific Coast, 11 to 15%. 


| According to the Federal Re- 
|\serve Bank’s index. department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Sept. 16 in- 
creased by 1% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
i pared with 14% in ‘the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Sept. 16 sales rose by 11%, and for 
the year to Sept. 16 they improved 
iby 8%. 

Activity in the retail trade in 
New York held up well the past 
week, with fall apparel and acces- 
sories, children’s wear and home- 
furnishings in brisk demand. The 
_volume of department store sales 
/was estimated at 8% to 10% 
ahead of the like week of 1943, 


to the New York 
The religious holidays 





| according 
“Times.” 


Treasury’s Simplified Tax Form 1040 Replaces 
Form 1040-A 


The Treasury Department announced on Sept. 14 the first prints 
of its revised “Form 1040” for reporting income tax returns, in fur- 
therance of its plans for the simplification of its forms. Revised 
“Form 1040” is required to be used by taxpayers not eligible to avail 
themselves of the much simpler withholding receipt form. 

Use of withholding receipt forms, under which the collector com- 
putes the taxpayer’s account for® 
him, said the Associated Press, is, “short form” by tearing off and 
limited to the taxpayer whose | using only one sheet. 
total income was less than $5,000| The table—the same used by 
consisting wholly of wages shown | collectors to compute the tax bills 
on withholding receipts and not| of those using withholding re- 
more than $100 in other wages,|ceipt forms—allows the taxpayer 
dividends and interest. If they | about 10% of his income in lieu 
prefer, taxpayers in this class may 'of deductions for charity, interest, 
use Form 1040. The press accounts | taxes, medical expenses and other 
from which we quote (from) allowable deductions. 

Washington Sept. 14), added: | Taxpayers whose income was 

The simplified Form 1040, plus! less than $5,000 but who are en- 
inauguration of the withholding titled to deductions of more than 
receipt forms, makes. possible|10% may disregard the table, 
elimination of Form 1040-A, a/| itemize their deductions, and com- 
special form used in previous) pute their tax. Those whose in- 
years for incomes under $3,000. come was $5,000 or more will 

The new Form 1040 is in four! have a choice of taking a standard 
pages as before, but it now con-| deduction of $500 or itemizing 
tains both a table for ready deter- | their deductions in detail, but will 
mination of taxes by persons with| have to compute their tax in 
less than $5,000 income, and a) either case. 
computation method for others.| Reference to the proposed sim- 
Those who use the table will be| plified tax form appeared in our 
able to convert Form 1040 into a Aug. 31 issue, page 889. 


American Property Owners Pay 569, More In 
Taxes Than Do British: Mortgage Bankers Assn. 


American property owners are now paying at least 56% more in 
real estate taxes than British property owners and it may even be 
more, according to data assembled by the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. The per capita property tax is now around $34 in 
this country where the ad valorem system, or taxation against capital 
values, is used. In contrast, the per capita tax is now only about $19 
in Great Britain where the occu-® 














pancy tax system, or taxation 
based on the income or produc- 
tivity of the property, has been 
used for nearly 350 years. 

The merits of the two systems 
will be the subject of an exhaus- 
tive review at the 3lst annual 
business meeting and conference 


Problems of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America in 
Chicago October 18 to 20. Princi- 
pal speakers on the forum will be 
E. K. Hardy, Chicago capitalist 
and President of the National 
Council of Real Estate Taxpayers. 
and John S. Clark, assessor of 
Cook County (Chicago) Ill. 

According to H. G. Woodruff, 
Detroit, Association President, the 
question of doing something to 
halt the continued increase of 
property taxes is rapidly emerg- 
ing from academic discussion into 
the field of questions that must 
be actively faced in the post-war 
period. 

In his comments he said: 

“The answer as to whether the 
ad valorem tax system is break- 
ing down or not will have to wait 
for another day but present dis- 
cussions in Congress as to what 
the various states must do in the 
way of unemployment compensa- 
tion again calls attention to what 
ought to be clear to every gov- 
ernment official, namely that the 
local tax burden on real estate 
has reached the limit. Heavier 
taxes means that the point of 


diminishing returns has _ been 
reached. One of the most con- 
structive studies the country 


could undertake at this time is a 
full scale exploration of the occu- 
pancy tax and whether it can be 
used to supplement or supplant 
the ad valorem tax system which 
is now used only by the United 
States and Canada. We are prob- 
ably much closer to real estate 





in affecting the attendance of 
buyers in the wholesale markets. 
Pressure, however, is being ex- 
erted by retailers for deliveries of 
needed merchandise. The deliv- 
ery situation in the apparel mar- 
ket continued very tight, while 
the scarcity of staple cotton tex- 
tile merchandise noticeable in 
past months showed no abate- 





ment. 


on War and Postwar Mortgage | 


proved to be an important factor | 


|tax reform in this country than is 
generally believed and I have 
been impressed by the statements 
of many respected authorities on 
municipal financing that holders 
of municipal bonds cannot expect 
the ad valorem tax to be the 
bulwark of security behind their 
tax free obligations that it has 
been in the past.” 











‘New York University 
Sponsors Tax Forums 


A series of monthly dinner 
meetings for tax practitioners at 
‘which current tax events, cases, 
_and decisions will be discussed has 
been established by the New York 
University Division of General 
Education, Professor Paul A. Mc- 
Ghee, Director, announced on 
Sept. 17. Charles J. Siegal, direct- 
ing editor of the Federal Tax De- 
partment of the Research Institute 
of America, was the speaker at 
the first meeting on Sept. 25 in 
the New York University Faculty 
Club, 22 Washington Square North. 
A panel of prominent tax prac- 
titioners conducted a discussion of 
current cases. 

In his announcement Professor 
McGhee stated: 

“Meeting on the last Monday of 
each month from now until June, 
speakers will review reported de- 
cisions and Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rulings of the previous 
month. Practitioners who have 
current cases of prominence will 
be invited to review their pre- 
sentations to the tax courts, and 
others who have written serious 
research studies will be asked to 
discuss them before the group.” 


Professor McGhee also said: 

“The Tax Study Group is in- 
tended for those who already 
have an adequate background of 
education and experience in tax 
practice rather than for those who 
wish to learn basic tax theory. 
‘It is for active tax practitioners 
who wish to profit from a monthly 
exchange of opinion, research and 
experience.” 

The Program Planning Com- 
mittee is headed by J. K. Lasser 
and includes Ewing ‘Everett, at- 
torney; V. H. Maloney, C.P.A:; 
Harry Silverson, attorney; David 
B. Chase, attorney, and William 
C. Etgen, accountant. 
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Nal. Fertilizer Association Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index Reached Former All-Time High 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 
The National Fertilizer Association and made public on Sept. 25, 
advanced fractionally for the fifth consecutive week and now stands 
at the same level as the former all-time high, 138.8, reached the 
week of Aug. 5, 1944. Last week the index registered 138.7. A 
month ago it stood at 138.4 and a year ago at 135.9, based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report added: 

The farm products group scored slight advances due to higher 
quotations on grains and livestock. Higher prices for wheat and 
rye increased the grains index number while higher prices for cattle 
and ewes increased the livestock group in spite of lower quotations 
for lambs. The foods group continued to move into higher ground 
for the fifth consecutive week and now stands at a new all-time 
high. Higher prices for eggs and fresh pork more than offset lower 
quotations on sugar and cottonseed oil. The fats and oils index de- | 
creased as the result of lower prices for cottonseed oil. The textiles 
group turned downward reflecting lower prices for raw spot cotton. 
Lower quotations for scrap steel were not quite sufficient to change 
the metals index number. All other group indexes remained un- | 
changed from the previous week. 

During the week 7 price series in the index advanced and a) de- 
clined: in the preceding week there were 7 advances and 6 declines; 
and in the second preceding week there were 5 advances and 7) 


declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX | 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939=100* 








% Latest Preceding Month be 
u Week Week Ago go 
eer as the Group Sep. 23, Sep. 16, Aug. 26, Sep. 25, 
Toial Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 
25.3 GE . diminionbpandutbibemewomesti 142.1 141.8 140.2 139.7 
PRLS BRE CUE ..1 nnn wc enesoncasons 144.1 145.1 145.1 146.5 
Coetensees Ol... 46. eww. 159.6 163.1 163.1 162.4 
23.0 ER ee ae Eee 162.4 161.8 161.0 157.9 
ak es etiliaestn anepunennant ae ae 200.9 202.4 203.7 194.2 
SS Se Saparyepene ane nee 156.8 156.2 155.9 150.6 
Ss sls weptiparmitntad 158.4 157.2 155.8 154.3 
17.3 I i ao 2 OE Bs iat ap Seegeemren ano ate 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities_._—---~~ a 132.2 132.2 132.2 131.4 
8.2 EEE ea 2) aaa “ 154.0 154.3 152.8 150.6 
7.1 a enn apenniiae 104.2 104.2 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Buliding materials_........-.._.... 154.0 154.0 154.0 152.5 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___----------.- 126.1 126.1 126.9 127.7 
Pm ) Fertilizer materials__._.___--------+. 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
oe Sat LR i CR EO 119.9 119.9 119.7 119.8 
P| i ie Sap 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___--__--------. 138.8 138.7 138.4 135.9 
“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Sept. 23, 1944, 108.1; Sept. 16, 108.0, and 


Sept. 25, 1943, 105.9. 


Electric Output For Week Ended Sept. 23, 1944 
Slightly In Excess Of Same Week In 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Sept. 23, 1944, 
was approximately 4,377,339,000 kwh., compared with 4,359,610,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 0.4%. The 
output for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944, was 0.8% higher than that 
of the similar period in 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 














Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Sept. 23 Sept. 12 Sept. 9 Sept. 2 
RTL ae 0.6 *1.6 2.0 42-5 
8 SE aa nS *4.0 *2.1 *6.2 5.9 
Central sndustrial..... .~._.-.... 2.2 2.0 0.1 2.7 
I ee dies 6.4 2.3 1.4 *1.3 
Peeern weneees ws 5.9 3.4 4.3 5.4 
SS ER *9.6 *6.9 *5.8 *4.4 
I RTO a ee eens *19 4.0 4.6 9.9 

Total United States___.-___--. 0.4 0.8 *0.0 1.5 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
aD. leg 22a a 4,144,490 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
Te Rea pace 4,264,600 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
BT ic dttiiatt. wien 4,287,251 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
oe eae 4,325,417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
Ie ae a 4.327.359 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
COME Sis eek ae 3.940.854 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
I cassie nchilkeris es 4,377,152 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
a an a 4.380.930 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
“4G RES re Se 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 
ee. BS ae ee ent cu 4,399,433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
PS ERE ._._ 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
Aug.19  — _.. 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
Aug. 26 ___...__---. 4,418,298 4,322,195 + 2.2 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 
Sept. 2 ___.-L-.__ 4,414;735 4,350,511 + 1.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 
ee. 18. Sn aeeeas: ,- 4,237,000 4,229,262 — 0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
eet 36 jn 4s-oa--. 4,906,830 4,358,512 + 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
Sept. 23 a : 4.377.339 4,359,610 + 0.4 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 
ee ee so a Ss 4,359,003 3,682,794 1,506,219 1,819,276 





Siee! Output Holds—War Demand Tapering— 
Civilian Inquiry Gains—Order Backlogs Shrink 


The American Iron and Steel Institute on Sept. 25, announced 
that telegraphic reports which it had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 95.1% of capacity for the week beginning 
Sept. 25, compared with 95.3% one week ago, 96.7% one month ago 
and 100.8% one year ago. 

The operating rate for the week® 


beginning Sept. 25 is equivalent 





markets, on Sept. 25 stated in 


| meeting 


ments for steel are expected to 
sag, unless fighting in Europe 
carries through the winter, and 
even then there is some question 
because of the heavy purchases 
that have already been made for 
such a_— contingency. 
Primary effect of the possible 
prolongation of hostilities against 
Germany would be fewer cut- 
backs and cancellations. 

“Order backlogs of most major 
steel items continue to shrink, and 
especially is this true in plates. 


Despite the fact that this is now | 


late September, some producers 


of sheared plates can offer No- | 


vember delivery, and none has 
any difficulty in scheduling ship- 
ments for December. This does 
not indicate that plate mills may 
not be able to sustain high oper- 
ations over the remainder of the 
year, and particularly with the 
strip plate producers being shifted 
over to their regular lines as 
rapidly as possible, but it does 
mean that the end of intensive 
production may be in sight. By 
the end of the first quarter a very 
material reduction in operations 
is considered likely. 

“Effective Oct. 1, it is reported 
mills will be permitted to sched- 
ule plates in whatever sequence 
and on whatever facilities they 
desire just so they meet delivery 
requirements. 

“For the past several weeks 
order cancellations have been 
running virtually unchanged. 
However, the 





Nou-Ferreus Metals 


makes the cancelled tonnage rel- 
|!atively more important. For some 
time now new steel bookings have 
failed to match production, and 
if it were not for the heavy shell 
program the spread would be sub- 
stantially larger. 

“Indications are that the initial 
steel orders in the reconversion 
period will be relatively small and 
for the most part will gravitate to 


} 


| 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
dictatorship. A _ dictatorship, of 
course, is a dictatorship, whatever 
the guise of its approach. 

It is understandable, of course, 
what has happened here. The 


the steel distributors, for much of | €™e€rgy of men has been sapped. 


the tonnage will be for experi- 
mental models, and also because 
many manufacturers will be feel- 
ing their way. 


ing steel for export have been 
placed on the market by the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 
Billet mills are now attempting 
|to increase directives for the bal- 
ance of the year in order to make 
| some inroads on this heavy export 
tonnage. Because of the growing 
excess steel ingot supply it is felt 
‘that restrictions on rolling rein- 
| forcing bars from billet steel 
could be modified. 

“Iron and steel scrap prices have 
undergone a further substantial 
| decline, with No. 1 heavy melting 
steel now at $18.50 to $19 at Pitts- 
| burgh; $15.50 to $16 at Philadel- 
| phia and $18.75 at Chicago. There 
|is little indication that the down- 
| ward trend in scrap prices will be 
|stabilized in the near _ future. 
| Steel's steelmaking scrap price 
|composite receded further last 
| week to $17.75, compared with 


volume of new | $18.33 a week ago and $18.83 for 
| business has been declining which! the period ended Sept. 9.” 





— Stockpile Measure Eases 


Pressure In Metal Trade—Foreign Lead Sought 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Sept. 21. 
stated: “Outstanding in developments in non-ferrous metals last 
week was the acceptance of the stockpiling provisions of the Surplus 
Property Bill by both branches of Congress. Though the measure 
as it stands is viewed generally as being little more than a com- 
promise, producers were relieved over the fact that something was 
accomplished before adjournment? 
to impound the huge Government- | 





Tin 


owned stocks in the 
post-war period.” The publication 
further went on to say in part: 


Copper 
WPB officials told the Copper 
Producers Advisory Committee 
that copper requirements should 
approximate 379,000 tons for the 
quarter-year period following Ger- 
many’s defeat. Military and es- 


about 281,000 tons and other civil- 
ian wants, 98,000 tons. A substan- 


the industry was told. Many in 
the industry looked upon these 
figures as “highly questionable.” 


Lead 


Consumers asked for a substan- 
tial tonnage of foreign lead for 


as was requested for delivery in 


of foreign lead released by WPB 
for September was around 39,000 
tons. From present indications, 


of foreign metal will be needed 
for next month. Exports have 
been a factor. Virtually all of the 
lead in the Government’s stock- 
pile consists of corroding lead, 
which may embarrass those look- 
ing for common. 

Sales of lead in the domestic 
market for the week ended Sept. 
20 amounted to 6,800 tons. 


Zinc 
General Preference Order M-11 
has been amended by WPB to dis- 


cation certificates. However, con- 
sumers will have to restrict their 
purchases to the equivalent of 
actual needs, plus a minimum 
working inventory. So far as the 


immediate | 


sential civilian needs would absorb | 


tial call for wire and cable is ex- | 
pected to develop after V-E Day, 


the current month. The tonnage | 


not much more than 33,000 tons | 


continue the use of monthly allo-| 


William L. Batt, of the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, be- 
lieves that there will be an ex- 


treme shortage of tin in the 
immediate post-war period be- 
cause hundreds of users’ will 


‘clamor for supplies. Without care- 
ful control, he contends, the mar- 
ket could become completely de- 
moralized. 

The price situation in tin last 
week was_ unchanged. Straits 
quality metal for shipment, in 
cents per pound, was as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 14 . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 15 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 16 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 18 52.000 52.000 52.000 
| Sept. 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 20_ 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


October delivery, but not as much | 


Quicksilver 

Quicksilver was inactive last 
week, but prices were maintained 
at $104 to $107 per flask, depend- 
ing on quantity. Most sellers 
thought the undertone was steady. 
Advices from the Pacific Coast 
indicate that mines are still clos- 
ing down and output is falling. 
According to one observer, fewer 
than 10 mines are operating at 
'present, against about 190 a year 
ago. Most of those that have been 
shut down were small high-cost 
\properties. With MRC no longer 
'buying Mexican production, scat- 
tered lots are expected to come 
|into the market from that country 
from time to time. 
Silver 
' Canada produced 1,071,550 


| 


‘ounces of silver during July, mak-' 


‘ing the total for the first seven 


to 1,710,700 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,714.- 
300 tons one week ago, 1,739,300 
tons one month ago, and 1,756,900 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 





part as follows: 


“Early return to production of 
some items banned during the 
war, as now indicated, may bolster 
steel demand to some extent, but 
until the European war is over 


per work. Monthly reports are! July period last year. 


still required for both producers | . : 
and consumers. There was a fair, 1"@ London price continued at 
call for zinc last week, but de- (231d. throughout the week. The 


mand was no greater than in cor- |New York Official for foreign sil- 





it is likely to be only a minor 
factor. 
“Meanwhile, 


overall require- 


responding periods of recent |ver was unchanged at 43%4¢, with 
months. ‘domestic metal at 70% ¢. 


market is concerned, this action |™Months 8,336,876 ounces, against, 
merely reduces the volume of pa- | 10,951,029 ounces in the January-, 








Several months ago, we wrote 
about the number of successful 
business men who were trying to 
get cheap positions in the Wash- 


“Over 250.000 tons of reinforc- | ington Bureaucracy on the theory 


that this was the way for ener- 
getic men to exercise their ener- 
gies in the future; that the pri- 
vate enterprise vehicles through 
which they had exercised them in 
the past were gone. Men of am- 
bition and energy will always be 
looking for their outlet just the 
same as water beats against the 
rocks. 

What we started out to say is 
that these fellows—the fellows of 
the mind about which we have 
been talking—are likely to get 
hooked in this American revolu- 
tion as collaborationists. Over- 
seas, every day now, we see pic- 
tures of collaborationists being 
led to the guillotine. Assuming 
that the justice given them is 
merited, they are the men and 
women whom in time of trial, 
couldn’t take it. They sought the 
easy way out. 

We have been through a lot of 
travail in the past ll-odd years. 
There is no doubt about that. We 
get recurring reports of indus- 
trialists and business men who 
can’t take it. They don’t like 
Roosevelt’s domestic policies but 
they do like his foreign policies. 
That is the plane upon which 
they pitch it. 

Petain, in France, said he didn’t 
like what the Germans were doing 
but he thought appeasement was 
the best thing. The American 
attitude now seems to be that of 
despise for him. Yet he had a 
problem if ever a man had. 

However, we notice, that some 
of our best industrialists and 
business men are in for appease- 
ment. An authenticated survey 
of public opinion shows 8% of 
them switching from Republican 
to a fourth term for Roosevelt. 
The same poll shows working 
men switching in about the same 
proportion from Roosevelt to 
Dewey. It all goes to bear out 
our statement, expressed several 
months ago, that in the long run 
it will be, not organized labor but 
cagey and ambitious industrial- 
ists, who will sell America down 
the river, if it is so sold. 


We would like to say something 
to these Industrialists, not that 
they can possibly affect the vote, 
because there are not enough of 
them: Quit taking ,.those run out 
powders. On the basis of the pub- 
lic opinion polls, as of today, 
Dewey is going to be the next 
man in the White House. When 
we say this we appreciate that the 
most widely read of these public 
opinion polls, shows Roosevelt 
“leading” in 27 states. In every 
one of those states in which he is 
leading 52 to 48, Dewey will carry 
them. This, we believe, from a 
very serious study of the situa- 
tion. The Democrats or the New 
Dealers, whatever you may call 
them, are not showing any abil- 
ity to get out their vote. From our 
studies of the situation we are 
convinced of this: that if there is a 
division in this country between 
the haves and have nots, the latter 


| will win. But no such division is 


in prospect. The former WPA vote 
which Mr. Roosevelt had lined up 
solidly for him, is now making 
$75 and $100 a week and being 
taxed. As near as we can get it, 
this vote is still sympathetic to 
FD, but not to the extent of rally- 
ing behind him. As a matter of 


‘\fact, it is annoyed that it should 


be having money taken out of its 
pay envelop by way of taxes. 

It’s silly, of course, to make a 
prediction, but we sincerely be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt is out, 
and Governor Dewey is in. 
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Daily Average Grude Oi! Production For Week Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages Colby Chester Heads 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


Ended Sept. 16, 1944 Reaches New High Peak’ 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944 was} 
4.745.500 barrels, a new high record. This was an increase of 56,100 
barrels per day over the preceding high peak reached last week, and 
exceeded the corresponding week of 1943 by 369,750 barrels per day. 
The current figure, however, was 10,700 barrels lower than the daily 
average figure as recommended by the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of September, 1944. Daily output for the four 
weeks ended Sept. 16, 1944 averaged 4,690,000 barrels. Furthei 
details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,585,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,201,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline; 1,380,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,470,000 barrels of dis- 
tillate fuel oil, and 8,214,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Sept. 16, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that 
week: 78,726,000 barrels of gasoline; 13,724,000 barrels of kerosine; 
43.556.000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 62,240,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 

The complete report for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944, follows in 
detail: 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations being. Sep. 16, Previous Sep. 16, Sep. 18, 
September Sep.1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma ads 344,000 340,000 +342,850 2,850 340,550 327,350 
Kansas — fh one 274,000 269,400 +*280,600 + 26,300 270,000 296,900 
Nebraska — +m 1,000 Sess +900 800 1,800 
Panhandle Texas_-_-- 98,700 oo 98,700 104,000 
North Texas__------ 147,750 ; 148,250 140,600 
West Texas a ie 504,050 “ 494,500 333,500 
East Central Texas-_- 149,800 148,750 130,700 
mast Tesess. os. 370,950 a baied 371,300 380,000 
Southwest Texas-_--- 341,750 is 331,700 263,550 
Coastal Texas__----- 543,050 539,150 485,300 
Total Texas_______ 2,163,000 £2,165,030 2,156,050 __.. 2,132,350 1,837,650 
North Louisiana____- 74,600 + 850 73,950 82,350 
Coastal Louisiana___ 288,400 oe 288,650 278,500 
Total Louisiana_-__— 350,000 396,200 363,000 + 850 362,600 360,850 
Askensas 6.x. <-su<.~ 78,000 78,235 81,350 + 200 80,950 77,350 
Mississippi ~_.._ ___~_ 45,000 43,850 — 2,950 45,750 48,850 
Alabama _ mate SIS AN 350 + 50 300 PER: 
Ry ES SR ae taal 50 ee 50 ee 
SS ae os 210,000 205,150 — 3,550 204,900 217,300 
SN 14,000 12,200 — 2,750 13,350 14,950 
Eastern— 
(Not inel. Ill., Ind., 

By. > = 74,200 70,900 + 5,900 69,450 76,350 
Kentucky gdaae maciiieh ot 25,000 24.400 — 2.100 25,100 27,500 
Michigan 7. 51,000 50,100 + 600 50,400 58,600 
Wyoming —.___.---- 100,000 98,850 + 9,750 91,300 104,350 
Montana _ - 24,000 19,600 apis 19,600 21,300 
Colorado ‘a ‘ 8,000 9,450 800 8,900 7,500 
New Mexico catia 110,000 110,000 106,100 150 106,000 109,350 

Total East of Calif. 3,871,200 3,865,300 + 36,100 3,822,350 3,587,950 
California 5 885,000 £885,000 880,200 + 20,000 867,650 787,800 
Total United States 4,756,200 4,745,500 +56,100 4,690,000 4,375,750 


*P_A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Sept. 14, 1944. 


This is the net bas’c allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
fncludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
eeveral fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
heing required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 16, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 








$Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
<Combin'd East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, ; f 
and inland Texas_. 2,518 90.3 2,440 96.9 7,081 35,607 23.410 20,891 
Appalachian— 
District Ma. 1... 130 683.9 99 76.2 280 2,256 565 286 
District No. 2_----- 47 87.2 60 127.7 188 1,399 209 191 
ee os ee 824 85.2 749 90.9 2,807 17,018 6,147 4,079 
Okla., Kans., Mo._-- 418 80.2 269 88.3 1,449 6,844 1,995 1,502 
Rocky Mountain— : : 
istrict No. 3..---- 13 17.0 11 84.6 35 62 13 
ussiet «ae 141 58.3 117 63.0 358 1,748 395 646 
DeOREER onc se ee 817 89.9 740 90.6 2,003 13,792 10,822 34,614 
Total U.S. B. of M. iq : 
basis Sept. 16, 1944 4,908 87.2 4.5865 93.4 14.201 +78,726 43,556 62,240 | 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 9, 1944 4,908 87.2 4,584 93.4 14,093 79,576 43,053 60,735 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Sept. 18, 1943 4,222 12,737 70,330 38,998 66,875 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 65,994,000 
barrels: unfinished, 12,732,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 
Sep. 26 
25 
23 
22 . 
21 “ 
20 
19 
18 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 


Aug. 


CurYN PUIG -10 © 


July: 26.51... 


June 


May 
apr. 
Mar. 
?eb. 


High 1944 ___ 
Low 1944. 


High 1943_--- 
few 1943,...... 


1 Year Ago 
Sept. 25, 1943 


2 Years Ago 
Sept. 26, 1942 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 
i 


Si.) 
Non sta 


Aug. < 
July 


June 


digh 1944__ _ 
Low 1944 __ 
digh 1943__-- 
Low 19¢3..... 


1 Year Ago 
Sept. 25, 1943 


2 Years Ago 
Sept. 26, 1942 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
119.30 
119.30 
119.30 
119.22 
119.20 
119.33 
119.39 
119.42 
119.42 
119.42 
119.43 
119.48 
119.39 
119.45 
119.47 
119.48 
119.63 
119.64 
119.64 


Stock Exchange 
Stock Exchange 


119.81 
119.89 
119.84 
119.84 
120.08 


120.10 
120.18 
120.23 
120.27 


120.15 
120.13 
120.01 
119.88 
119.99 


119.66 
119.35 
119.68 
120.21 
119.47 


120.44 
119.20 


120.87 
116.85 


120.55 


117.51 


Uv. 8. 

Govt. 

Bonds 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.84 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.84 
1.85 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.83 
1.82 
1.82 


ftOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
Tate* 
112.56 
112,56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


112.56 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 
111.07 
112.75 
110.70 
111.44 
107.44 


111.07 


107.27 


Aaa 


118.60 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.80 
118.80 
118.80 
118.80 
118.80 
118.60 
118.80 
118.60 
118.80 
118.80 
118.80 
118.80 
118.80 


Closed. 
Closed. 


118.80 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 
118.80 


118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 


118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.80 
118.20 
119.41 
116.80 


119.00 


117.00 


Aa 


117.00 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 


117.20 
117.40 
117.20 
117.00 
117.00 


116.80 112. 


117.00 
117.20 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
117.40 
116.22 
117.00 
113.89 


116.41 


113.89 


Corporate by Ratings* 
A 


108.52 


Baa 

103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
102.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 


103.13 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 


103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
102.96 


102.80 
102.63 
102.63 
102.46 
102.46 
102.30 
101.47 
100.81 
100.32 
100.16 
103.30 

99.04 

99.36 

92.35 


98.88 


92.20 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 


Corporate by Ratings* 


Aaa 
2.72 
2.71 
2:72 
2.72 
2.72 
2:72 
2.71 


NS 
J 
~ 


NNNNNNNNNDN! 
J =) «) ~) 2) 4) ~~ 4 2 
ll elle Bt Sk el od 


2.71 


Aa 
2.80 
2.80 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
79 
79 
79 
79 


NNNN 


Stock Exchange Closed. 
Stock Exchange Closed. 


1.81 


2.04 


3.03 
3.02 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 


3.04 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.04 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.10 
3.17 
3.13 
3.02 
3.31 
3.09 


3.11 


3.32 


73 


PP RWW DTW 


393 9-3-3 2) 


al ~] 


NN WN NNNPN VYNNN NNN WNNN! 
or eh 


Qc 


2.70 


2.80 


79 
i8 
2.79 
2.80 
2.80 


2.81 
2.80 
2.79 
2.80 


2.81 
2.81 
2.82 
2.82 
2.81 


2.81 
2.82 
2.83 
2.83 
2.84 
2.84 
2.78 
2.96 
2.80 


Wwe 


2.83 


2.96 


A 
3.04 
3.04 
3.04 
3.04 
3.04 
3.04 


“ 
° 
>» 


We WW WW WWW WWW be 


eocoooscoescooosS 
AADAADAARAAAEA 


3.05 


3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.04 
3.06 
3.06 
3.06 
3.07 
3.07 
3.07 
3.08 
3.10 
3.11 
3.11 
3.12 
2.03 
3.23 
3.07 


3.10 


3.25 


Baa 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 


LO GIGI ES (G60 G2.09 
Muna Vann 
JAAR AAAAD 


Wm WH WILL O 


3.82 


4.26 


Corporate by Groups* 


R. R. 


106.13 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 


106.74 
106.74 
106.92 
106.92 
106.74 
106.56 
106.56 
106.39 
106.21 


106.04 
106.04 
105.86 
105.69 
105.86 
105.86 
105.34 
104.66 
104.31 
104.14 
106.92 
103.30 
103.47 

97.16 


103.30 


97.16 


P. U. 


114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 


114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 


114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
114.08 


113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.50 
113.31 
114.27 
113.12 
114.27 
111.81 


113.89 


111.62 


Indus. 
117.20 
117.20 


117.20 | 


117.20 
117.40 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.00 


117.00 | 


117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 


117.29 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 


117.20 | 
117.09 | 


117.2C 
117.4u 
117.40 


117.40 
117.20 
117.29 
117.20 
117.00 
117.00 
116.41 
116.22 
116.22 
116.41 
117.40 
116.02 
117.40 
114.46 


116.41 


114.08 


Corporate by Groups* 


R. R. 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 


3.35 
3.35 
3.34 
3.34 
3.35 
3.36 
3.36 
3.37 
3.38 


3.39 
3.39 
3.40 
3.41 
3.40 
3.40 
3.43 
3.47 
3.49 
3.50 
3.55 
3.34 
3.93 
3.54 


3.55 


3.93 


P.U 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 


2.95 * 


2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 


2.94 
2.94 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 


2.94 
2.94 
2.95 
2.95 
2.96 
2.96 
2.97 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.97 
2.97 
2.98 
2.99 
3.00 
2.94 
3.07 
2.94 


2.96 


3.08 


Indus. 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.78 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.79 
2.79 


2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.40 
2.79 
2.78 
2.78 


2.78 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.80 
2.80 
2.83 
2.84 
2.84 
2.83 


2.85 
2.78 


2.93 
2.78 


2.83 


2.95 


*These prices are computed from average vields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
2 yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


Moody’s Gommon Stock Yields 


‘n the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


They merely serve to 





Annual average yields for the years 1929 to 1941, inclusive, and 
monthly yields for 1941 are published in the “Chronicle” of June 
11, 1942, page 2218. Yields for 1942 are on page 202, Jan. 14, 1943, 
issue, and for 1943, on page 1130, March 16, 1944 issue. 

MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 





i i ipe lines. §Not including 1,380,000 barrels of kerosine,. 4,470,000 
seat peng at and distillate fuel oil and 8,214,000 barrels of residual] fuel ot 
produced during the week ended Sept. 16, 1944, which compares with 1,464,000 barrels, ! 
4.440.000 barrels and 8,999,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,391,000 
barrels, 4,287,000 barrels and 8,562,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Sept. | 


18, 1943. 


Note—Stocks to 13,724.000 barrels, 


of kerosine at Sept. 16, 1944 amounted as 


against 13,289,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,151,000 barrels a year before. 


January, 


May, 


July, 1944. 
August, 


1944__ 
February, 1944__ 
March, 1944____ 
| April, 


Industrials Railroads 
(125) 


Ge | eee 


(25) 


7.0% 


OHARA 
AAAWOSO-~) 


(25) 


5.5% 
5.5 


OF gr oF FN OY 
NWN 


Utilities 


Banks 
(15) 


3.8% 


69 2 69 49 Lo 9 
CID VI © O-«) 


Average 
Insurance Yield 
(10) (200) 
3.9% 4.8% 
4.0 4.8 
3.7 4.8 
3.8 4.9 
3.7 4.8 
3.7 4.6 
3.7 4.7 
3.7 4.7 


Red Gross Fund Drive 


Colby M. Chester of New York, 
|Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee “of General Foods Corp., 
has accepted the National Chair- 
manship of the 1945 Red Cross 
War Fund Campaign to be held 
‘next March, Basil O’Connor, 
Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, announced at Washington 
|on Sept. 18. Mr. Chester’s ap- 
‘pointment was reported to the 
‘Central Committee, governing 
‘body of the Red Cross, by Chair- 
‘man O’Connor at its meeting on 
the 18th. 


“We are extremely fortunate,” 
Mr. O'Connor said, “that Mr. 
Chester has agreed to head up 
our next campaign. He has been 
closely identified with Red Cross 
since 1942, when he became Vice- 
'Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
‘tors of the New York Chapter. 
In March 1943 he served as 
Chairman of the outstandingly 
successful Red Cross campaign in 
New York City. He is recognized 
as an able leader and a man of 
unusual ability.” Mr. O’Connor 
added: 


“Our 1945 campaign will be one 
of the most important since the 
war. There is no conceivable turn 
the war in Europe or in the Pa- 
cific could take which would 
greatly lessen Red Cross respon- 
sibilities for services to our armed 
forces, whether still in combat or 
returning to civilian life. Present 
and anticipated requirements for 
Red Cross activities indicate that 
the total of the fund to be raised 
next March for its operations at 
home and abroad will be approxi- 
mately the same as for the last 
campaign. Final determination of 
this amount will be made.as soon 
as possible on the basis of actual 
operations.” , 


Mr. Chester began his career as 
a lawyer in 1900. He served in 
the law office of Charles Evans 
Hughes and later was a member 
of the law firm of Ely, Billings 
& Chester. He left in 1904 to 
serve seven years as Treasurer of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
He returned to his law practice 
in 1911 until the World War in 
which he served as a Major in 
the Army. In 1919 he started as 
Assistant Treasurer of the Postum 
Cereal Co., which later become 
General Foods Corp. He was suc- 
cessively made Treasurer, Vice- 
President, and Chairman of the 
Board until 1943 when he became 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 











Non-Farm Foreclosures 


At Record Low 


During the first half of 1944, 
non-farm foreclosures in the 
United States were estimated at 
9,190, a 35% drop from the al- 
ready low level of the same 
months of 1943, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration re- 
ported on Aug. 26. Geographi- 
cally, decreases ranged from more 
than 50% in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank districts of Little 
Rock (Ark.) and Portland (Ore.) 
to 15% in the Boston region. 

The total is the lowest for any 
half-year since 1926, when fore- 
closure totals were first estimated 
nationally. The June index of 
foreclosures stood at 11.4% (1935- 
1939 average equals 100). 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 








Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1944...---- _--— 250.4 
Wednesday, Sept. . 20.22. ....--.sncam 250.1 
| Thursday, Sept. 21__-------+------ 250.7 
! Friday, Sept. 22__..-.------..----- 250.7 
| Saturday, Gevt...23..... ee 250.7 
Monday, ‘Sept. 25..---..-..---..-- 253.1 
Tuesday, Sept. 26...._._--- ns dl 252.4 
Two weeks ago, Sept. 12__..------ 250.4 
Month ago, Aug. 26...~-=-+-.i.-65 250.6 
Year ago,. Sept. 25, 1943_..-.-isee 248.2 
1943 High, April. 1....i......--_sigay 249.8 

Low, d@). 2... <2... eae 240.2 
} 1944 High; Sept: 26..-~-..--..lae 253.1 

Low, dan. $.. 1... 247.0 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Sept. 16, 1944, is estimated at 11,525,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 10,900,000 tons in the preceding week (which included 
the Labor Day holiday) and 12,049,000 tons in the corresponding week 
last year. 
totaled 447,105,000 tons, as against 420,465,000 tons in the same period 
in 1943, or an increase of 6.3%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944 was estimated at 
1,263,000 tons, an increase of 120,000 tons (10.5%) over the preced- 
ing week. When compared with the output in the week ended Sept. 
18, 1943. there was a decrease of 7,000 tons, or 0.6%. The calendar 


year to date shows an increase of 5.9% when compared with the cor- | 


responding week of 1943. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 


of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944 
showed an increase of 14,500 tons when compared with the outpu: 
for the week ended Sept. 9, 1944; but was 36,400 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 


—————-Week Ended—_—___—_  ————January 1 to Date——_——_— 
Bituminous coal Sep. 16, *Sep. 9, Sep. 18, TSep. 16, Sep. 18, Sep. 18, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,525,000 10,200,000 12,049,000 447,105,000 420,465,000 313,371,000 
Daily average 1,921,000 42,019,000 2,008,000 2,029,000 1,897,000 1,428,000 


*Revised. Subject to current adjustment. tLabor Day, Sept. 4, 1944, weighted 
as 0.4 of a normal working day. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tSep. 16, Sep. 9, Sep. 18, Sep. 16, Sep. 18, Sep. 18, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,263,000 1,143,000 1,270,000 46,566,000 43,953,000 35,963,000 
tCommercial produc. 1,212,000 1,097,000 1,219,000 44,704,000 42,195,000 34,165,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 126,700 112,200 163,100 5,364,600 5,581,300 2,532,500 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 























Week Ended 
- Sep. 9, Sep. 2, Sep. 11, Sep. 11, 
State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama-_ -e — 365,030 371,000 357,000 242,000 
Sh cntid-enieriieinbnedianmepithies 5,006 5,000 6,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma______ 90,000 85,000 85,000 56,000 
NN a ida ran dae es de pdin ines ew ade 118,000 143,000 142,000 114,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ES re 1,225,000 1,415,000 1,335,000 806,000 | 
pT EE ae REL 465,000 528,006 504,000 275,000 
ee RR en ee eS Oe 39,000 40,000 48,000 59,000 
Kansas and Missouri_________ 150,000 160,000 140,000 114,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_____._____ 934,060 955,000 948,000 718,000 
Kentucky—Western__________ 308,000 348,000 306,000 142,000 
NES CERAM 31,000 38,000 35,000 25,000 
ck a tee ni dp de entiosin and 1,090 2,000 4,000 8,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)___. 92,000 100,000 89,000 48,000 
NT op nig or eeia rinse nc os ww 29,000 34,000 33,000 26,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 239,000 50,060 37,000 29,000 
Mee TE TEE RE SP aE ee 560,000 630,000 633,000 417,000 
Pennsylvania ( bituminous )___- 2,605,600 2,637,000 2,876,000 1,988,000 
Tennessee_________-_ ES Te 136,000 138,000 129,000 91,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 2,000 3,000 4,000 21,000 
Re RRS SRT SS “Sa ave Sa 114,000 140,000 88,000 77,000 
EEO Rai > hr aaa 370,000 370,000 394,000 267,000 
TS ERE 28,000 34,000 29,000 29,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern__-_-_- 2,125,000 2,155,000 2,302,000 1,711,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern____- 893,000 1,080,000 966,000 493,000 
li ee GE ee IN a a 165,000 167,000 169,000 103,000 
§Other Western States________ 1,000 * * 
Total bituminous & lignite__. 10,906,000 11,640,000 11,660,000 7,863,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______ 1,148,000 1,316,000 1,196,000 617,000 
ee 12,048,000 12,956,000 12,856,000 8,480,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. {Rest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Civil Engineering Construction $19,235,000 
For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $19,235,000 for the week, the second lowest volume 
to “Engineering News-Record” in 1944. The week’s total, 
not including the construction by military engineers abroad, Amer- 
ican contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 55% below 
a week ago, 73% under the corresponding 1943 week, and 48% below 
the previous four-week moving average. The report, made public 
Sept. 21, went on to say: 

Private construction is 37 and 54% lower, respectively, than a 
week ago and a year ago. Public work is down 58% compared with 
last week, and is 76% below last year as both State and municipal 
volume and Federal construction report decreases. 

; The week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,348,716,000 for 
the 38-week period, a decrease of 45% from the $2,437,651,000 re- 
ported in 1943. Private construction, $285,929,000, is 9% below a 
year ago, and public construction, $1,062,787,000, is 50% lower due 
to the 55% decline in Federal work. State and municipal volume 
is 16% above the 1943 period. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, 
last week, and the current week are: 


Sept. 23,’43 Sept. 14,’44 Sept. 21,’44 





Total U. S. construction______- $71,951,000 $42,470,000 $19,235,000 
Private construction -_________ 9,491,000 6,993,000 4,397,000 
Public construction -___.____~_- 62,460,000 35,477,000 14,838,000 
State and municipal_________ 8,366,000 8,041,000 4,955,000 
EER eet a 54,094,000 27,436,000 9,883,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in industrial buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Waterworks 


Cumulative output of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Sept. 16, 1944) 


|sales, and $1,570,000 in corporate security issues. 


| 1943 period. 





is the only class of work to gain over its 1943 week’s total. Sub- 


$771,000; sewerage, $392,000; bridges, $237,000; industrial buildings, 
$3,286,000; commercial buildings and large-scale private housing, 
$731,000; public buildings, $5,113,000; earthwork and drainage, $2,- 


026,000; streets and roads, $3,616,000; and unclassified construction, 
$3,063,000. 

New capital for constructién purposes for the week totals $4,- 
779,000. It is made up of $3,209,000 in State and municipal bond 
The week’s new 
financing brings the 1944 volume to $1,610,355,000 for the 38 weeks, 
a total 47% below the $3,030,299,000 reported for the corresponding 


* 
Trading On New York Exchanges 
The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Sept. 
20 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 


| the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all | 
| members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 2, continuing 


a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 2 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,123,500 shares, which amount was 15.80% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,555,720 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Aug. 26 of 
1,367,632 shares, or 16.82% of the total trading of 4,065,270 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 2 amounted to 306,410 shares, or 13.44% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,140,415 shares; during the Aug. 26 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 386,925 shares was 
12.8% of total trading of 1,509,115 shares. 


Total Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Steck 























Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 2, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
| Ee ee ee ae aS A ae 99,840 
PEPE Cli ka ach dn de wbeiictiminertnsediius 3,455,880 
Ene Se ee Ce ae es Se 3,555,720 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
A PR a rnc 277,350 
og ke Pe a ieee See 41,630 
BN on a. cratilcecutcnittecms hdmi Biteaecerotinemap inte 237,230 
eR tt yl ce he ligase EA cas 278,860 7.82 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases PAS ae ee 157,710 
Se arene ee a oe ee hee 7,750 
+Other sales______- Se ee Se xe 128,190 
OCG! G0108.... ocaneea SA ee es Pee 135,940 4.13 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
eR Bee eS GS rages 100,318 
RE SE MS Es icaeenitituade inane’ 20,410 
EE 2 ae Sea ee 152,912 
Tg RE RS Re ee 173,322 3.85 
4. Total— 
A ERE ed F 5 DEES APE I 535,378 
ey es ne A, 69,790 
RS) eT RL eee ae 518,332 
ET Ae AS, ae ee SEE 588,122 15.80 
Total Round-Let Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 2, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
RS Ss a ee ee = 14,700 
8 SS SE Ry yeas et ALT —- 4,125,735 
Ci ES ae se Oe ae Bee 1,140,415 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
ROE PRTONNOR es « cide cdinlschncadeieemunues - 81,800 
gg REESE 2 Pe eae 3,925 
LENO EER EE 73,395 
po RE RTE SUR LER og |e ICTY ee 77,320 6.98 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
I I hic citi anda dillsicin cial -ancnae 30,880 
et, sete ER RE Ey aco: 4,300 
gk EERE = Ege 22,085 
I 26,385 2.51 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
i EIEIO, TO aie 34,190 
SE BE S  eee 3,000 
EER Sa esc ae 52,835 
pl ar Sees 55,835 3.95 
4. Total— 
SE Ee aoe” -2? Ea 146,870 
FE Si ea eer aie <P 11,225 
SE SENT eS: 148,315 
Pare ear s e 159,540 13.44 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
a. he eer ee ee AF, 0 
og Ea ee ra 44,673 
Total purchases ae 44,673 
Tote ee. 36,091 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 


compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


tules are included with “other sales.’’ 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “ether sales.” 


P | e * 
totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, Business Failures In 


August Smaller 


| Business failures in August were 
lower in both number and the 
amount of idiabilities involved 
than in July 1944 or August 1943. 
Business insolvencies in August, 
/ according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
|Ine. totaled 77 and involved $1,- 
| 054,000 liabilities as compared 
'with 91 involving $3,559,000 in 
| July, and 227 involving $2,905,000 
'in August a year ago. , 
| The decrease in the number of 
failures in August from July took 
| place in all the divisions of trade 
,into which the report is divided 
|with the exception of the Manu- 
|facturing group which reported 


| New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and | more failures, and the Construc- 


'tion group which reported the 
|same number of failures. When 
|the amount of the liabilities is 
| considered it is found that all the 
groups had less liabilities in- 
volved in August than in July. ’ 
Manufacturing failures last 
month numbered 28, involving 
| $557,000 liabilities, compared with 
| 23 in July, with $2,451,000 liabili- 
ties. Wholesale failures decreased 
from 8 to 5 and the liabilities 
from $159,000 in July to $86,000 
in August. In the retail trade 
section insolvencies were down 
from 41 to 32 and liabilities from 
$291,000 to $272,000. Construc- 
tion failures numbered 9 in Au- 
'gust the same as in July but lia- 
bilities were $123,000 in August 
as against $144,000 in July. Com+ 
mercial service failures numbered 
three in August-as against 10 in 
July and liabilities only $16,000 in 
August against $514,000 in July. 
When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts it 
is found that the New York, St. 
'Louis, Dallas and San Francisco 
Reserve districts had more fail- 
ures in August than in July, the 
'Richmond and Kansas City Re- 
serve districts had the same num- 
'ber and the Minneapolis Reserve 
District is again distinguished by 
not reporting any failures. While 
all of the remaining districts show 
'fewer failures in August then in 
July. When the amount of lia- 
| bilities involved is considered, it 
'is found that outside of the Min- 
/neapolis Reserve District which 
did not report any failures, only 
the Kansas City and Dallas Re- 
serve districts had more liabilities 
involved in August than in July. 


WYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


| The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
; Sept. 20 a summary for the week 
ended Sept. 9 of complete figure’ 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Sept. 9, 1944 








Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders___---__ 20,329 
Number of shares______-- 572,503 
ae Veneer $21,593,157 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: , 
Customers’ short sales__ _- 261 
*Customers’ other sales___— 19,047 
Customers’ total sales... 19,308 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 9,528 
*Customers’ other sales__-- 499,986 
Customers’ total sales__-- 509,514 


Dollar value $17,984,452 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 


Number of Shares: 


Bmert sales ....nn. eens 50 
SIGE WOIO8 ao erencanin 148,230 
» Ee eee 148,280 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares......--~ 173,300 


*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.”’ 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week| 
Ended Sept. 16, 1944 Increased 66,405 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944, | 
totaled 892,358 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | 
on Sept. 21. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of | 
1943 of 10,408 cars, or 1.2%, and a decrease below the same week 
in 1942 of 10,741 cars or 1.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Sept. 16 increased 
66.405 cars, or 8.0% above the preceding week, which included the 
Labor Day holiday. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 407,126 cars, an increase | 
of 33,230 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 7,224} 
cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
107,697 cars, an increase of 7,741 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 6,042 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 171,591 cars, an increase of 11,842 

cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 7,567 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 50,110 cars, an increase 
of 6,489 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 4,014 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1843. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 16 
totaled 35,210 cars, an increase of 3,828 cars above the preceding 
week but a decrease of 3,074 cars below the corresponding week in 
1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 20,118 cars, an increase of 2,165 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 832 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of Sept. 16 totaled 15,626 cars, an increase 
of 1.717 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 584 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,392 cars, an increase of 1,291 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,239 cars below 
‘the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 78,562 cars, an increase of 3,244 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 8,099 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,762 cars, an increase of 403 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 923 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Alii districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Southern, Central Western and Southwest- 
ern, and all districts reported decreases compared with 1942 except 
the Central Western and Southwestern. 








1944 1943 1942 

RR gS EE eS 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
-: eee 66 PORCUNST | 265s ction 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
a ei he edb ge me han en ei 3,135,155 5,073,445 3,174,781 
SEES SOS ERR SESE EEE OL No 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May a ontaSee ; = 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June Ai ean 4 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of July ; Payee eae 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
4 weeks of August ‘ 3,579,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
Week of September 2 398,450 $01,075 887,960 
Week of September 9 825,953 834,670 814,897 
Week of September 16 892,358 902,766 903,099 

Total 31,609,267 30,601,083 31,342,397 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 16, 1944. 
During the period 54 roads showed increases when compared with 
‘the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMEBR OF CARS) WEEK ENDED SEPT. 16 
Total Loads 















































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
nth Bis cee eta SP een 1 Roe ee ae 302 226 339 1,378 1,471 
Bangor & Aroostook__-_--_--------~.. 1,388 1,017 817 419 195 
SEE Ee WEREID.. ici hi cidi tee mention 6,712 7,059 6,156 13,480 14,690 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--- 1,331 1,332 1,506 2,024 2,096 
NS a i necieence nittannnniins 28 31 26 34 71 
Pentee) VWOrOttt onc ie ei menenee 1,027 995 1,037 2.386 2,601 
Delaware & MGs. <n ewe 5,750 6,207 6,364 12,246 11,420 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--. 7,713 7,496 7,695 11,222 11,354 
Detroit & Mackinac__..-__--------.... 280 200 532 113 133 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__---------- 2,093 2,104 1,781 1,503 1,286 
‘Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__--_-~---- 339 369 304 2,735 2.625 
einen angen Cnenaareraieininl 13,433 13,622 12,879 16,596 19,189 
Grand Trunk Western__--~------------ 4,008 4,003 4,769 7,701 7,319 
Lehigh & Hudson River__---~--------- 139 22 162 2,504 2,687 
Lehigh & New England__----------~--- 1,845 1,957 2,248 1,660 1,702 
Lehigh Valley__--------------------- 8,629 9,170 9,214 14,118 14,399 
‘Maine Central______----------------- 2,408 2,448 2,464 3,295 2.642 
Monongahela.._____~_----------------- 4,827 6,188 6,462 275 457 
NS SEES or inuibaninnesennnogeameeaied 2,740 2,355 2,407 30 134 
New York Central Lines___---- sigan 52,603 55,355 §1,325 54,055 56,686 
Ww. ¥.. 48: BE & Hartford. ____-_.-_--_-.. 8,454 9,721 8,772 16,402 18,726 
‘New York, Ontario & Western__----~-~-- 1,310 1,229 1,034 3,028 2,464 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___---~-- 6,845 7,623 9,404 14,452 16,024 
N. Y.. Susquehanna & Western__-_----- 419 656 ¥ 377 2,038 1,522 
‘Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__-____---~~--- 8,045 7,762 7,828 8,850 8,556 
Pere Marquette___..__.-..--.--------- 5,350 5,549 5,564 7,341 8,003 
Pittsburg & Shawmut______---------- 1,015 977 872 19 19 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North____--_---- 331 379 364 247 250 
‘Pittsburgh & West Virginia___..__---- 1,207 1,205 963 2,759 2,992 
oc elaaentnaninmigneigniimereunen® 378 372 417 1,101 1,099 
RRR AS 6 EE EEA 6,318 6,290 5,943 11,663 13,220 
Wheeling & Lake Erie__-__-_--------~-~- 5,968 5,861 5,679 4,263 4,554 
Total___ 163,235 169,978 165,695 219,937 230,596 
———— oe a 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-----. 761 761 7 1,321 1,227 
Baltimore & Ohio___- ___----~-------. 45,225 45,778 $45,589 27,459 29.820 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___-__---------- 5,694 6,980 6,949 1,594 2,173 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley___-_---------- 318 279 291 5 4 
‘Cambria & Indiana_-_----_----------- 1,675 1,826 1,912 11 6 
Central R. R. of New Jersey __-------~-. 6,200 7,335 " 7,470 18,930 22,452 
Gornwall...._.....22--_—--—~---.~=---- 528 664 651 59 58 
‘Cumbetland & Pennsylvania___--_---~- 209 225 246 6 16 
‘Ligonier Valley__----_---------------- 137 140 127 39 29 
Long Island__.--_~------------------ 1,496 1,894 1,099 2,849 4,199 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__-_---~_-- 1,937 1,959 1,947 2,683 2,939 
‘Pennsylvania System__---------~-—----. 89,565 6,160 85,238 64,053 67,126 
Seating Od, . = 5 wae 15,257 15,974 15,154 27,241 29,497 
Union (Pittsburgh) __---------------- 18,706 21,060 21,269 6,193 8,345 
Western Marviand___--------------- 3,139 4,554 4,282 12,539 13,111 
| ACR aR EN EAS 195,589 191,014 164,982 181,002 
— — 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio__---------------- 29,419 29,425 28,131 13,614 13,832 
Norfolk & Western_____-------------- 20,868 22,673 22,765 7,353 7,011 
Virginian__-_- ~~~ 3,253 4,749 4,678 2,314 2,409 
Total___ 53,540 56,847 55,574 23,281 23,252 
i | 






































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 281 276 321 385 346 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 737 658 703 2,450 2,671 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-__. 698 764 690 1,231 1,053 
Atlantic, Coast Line... - 11,031 11,346 11,158 9,877 9,911 
Central of Georgia.__......_.... =... 3,267 3,811 4,177 4,518 4,234 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 455 345 369 1,627 1,452 
Clinchfield____._____ et Ste eS Ee 1,759 1,521 1,787 3,028 2,677 
Columbus & Greenville_._..._ = 289 410 537 315 146 
Durham & Southern___________ 136 100 122 454 447 
OSS okt Teer ee 723 1,286 657 1,496 1,782 
Gainesville Midland_________________. 40 35 28 102 114 
ESI SS, Se ee 1,202 1,205 1,450 2,682 3,299 
ol ee ee 415 467 356 626 564 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio____________ PRS 4,534 4,085 4,226 3,992 4,234 
Hlinois Central System____ shite ed Deetadcnes 30,519 28,721 30,009 18,086 16,872 
Louisville & Nashville__.._.__-__ 25,587 25,220 26,155 11,366 11,880 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___________ 180 240 190 652 657 
ee | a eae 319 295 237 549 484 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,149 3,381 3,670 4,739 5,062 
Norfolk Southern________________ aS 1,180 1,031 1,501 1,956 1,641 
Pigment Mertnem. 410 384 330 1,313 1,396 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac______ aN 457 462 491 8,420 9.715 
Seaboard Air Line... + 9,085 9,864 10,512 8,611 8,323 
Gagurern Geer =... 24,899 23,081 23,494 23,890 23,940 
I 683 480 465 1,004 1,031 
Winston-Salem Southbound________-__. 137 144 106 1,149 990 
| ee Sa Reg Ber ee ee eee Ye 122,172 119,612 123,741 114,518 114,921 
=— 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____________. 21,267 23,388 21,775 14,132 14,871 
Chicago Great Western____._________. 2,382 2,900 2,904 3,175 3,138 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._________- 23,355 22,573 21,650 10,961 10,918 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 3,595 4.160 4,275 4,612 4,131 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 26,604 29,829 33,265 254 349 
Duluth, South Syere & Atlantic rat 1,592 1,202 1,515 490 538 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_____________-_ 9,484 8.576 10,164 9,992 10,363 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 410 484 570 97 86 
Great Northern________- mS = Pa aa 28,038 26,898 29,263 6,251 5,851 
Green Bay & Western ‘ich Diigo 556 - 544 501 916 1,008 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming ae j 2,661 2,325 2,575 54 57 
Minneapolis & St. Louis______ RS ser? 2.351 2,400 2,232 2,595 2,277 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8. M.___________ 8,298 8,242 8,611 2,892 2,708 
py | a ee eae 12,501 11,957 13,645 5,979 5,341 
Spokane International_______________ 184 275 262 520 485 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,280 2,862 2,854 3,808 3,157 
EEE Ey aeRO R NE, Be ee ae teeta 145,558 148,715 156,061 66,759 65,279 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 25,783 24,554 24,530 14,850 13,206 
ng FEA 2% 3,518 3,358 3,454 4,342 3,982 
Bingham PA |”, een oa 438 574 922 89 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 20,877 21,569 20,161 14,146 13,022 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,818 2,945 2,611 865 770 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 13,176 13,302 14,004 12,323 11,878 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois_. eas 58 2,655 2,785 2,733 5,795 5,607 
Colorado & Southern Ms SER Aa 908 899 1,020 2,929 2,073 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 5,292 4,460 4,767 6,606 6,568 
ge Oe ENE Fae ee 982 912 1,008 35 9 
Fort Worth & Denver City__.___-_____ 1,043 1,512 1,532 2,469 1,863 
aan ie é *1,991 1,771 1,857 *2,385 1,896 
Missouri-Illinois Slee EA RSD 1,472 1,277 1,318 742 472 
Nevada Northern__- a a ea iN ee 1,647 2,159 2,234 92 153 
North Western Pacific_______________. 1,237 1,191 1,057 860 684 
Peoria & Pekin Unien................. 50 14 8 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)____________ 33,549 33,722 33,356 15,879 14,352 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 278 295 304 1,980 1,831 
Suton Pacis System. 19,798 17,701 16,350 19,059 17,718 
TE TEI I eee et TT ae 515 587 621 4 9 
WrenONT PROUT ok ci ce 2,439 2,113 2,760 5,569 5,317 
| Ei peer en er arenes 140,466 137,700 136,607 111,019 101,511 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________ na 810 356 739 580 214 
ue Benes Tae 5,440 5,447 4,952 2,413 3,008 
International-Great Northern________ 2,479 2,763 2,892 3,543 3,411 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 315 633 329 939 1,024 
Kansas City Southern... <u. 5,695 5,044 5,278 2,929 2,998 
Louisiana & Arkansas___-.___________ 4,355 3,243 4,038 2,829 2,573 
Litchfield & Madison____.__.______-_ 260 313 243 1,334 1,831 
I I ee 814 835 818 550 323 
tse ae PP AMONS Ws es 177 185 193 549 411 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 5,908 6,516 5,794 4,786 5,921 
ay) | Te 18,913 18,940 18,997 18,814 19,197 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__._.___________ 87 161 76 319 271 
St. Louis-San Francisco__________ eran? 10,434 9,030 10,064 8,402 8,864 
St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 3,635 3,126 3,059 6,785 6,435 
ey TER ee TY a aaa 11,433 12,206 12,411 5,497 5,178 
FT I 5,680 5,390 4,414 6,719 6,699 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.____-______ 84 116 97 53 45 
Wichita Falls & Southern_____________ 2i 21 13 10 38 
PA sssctevthe beinicdicedertncalintedibciainitnee dd aki 76,540 74,325 74,407 67,051 68,441 
=— = 





*Previous week’s figure. 
Note—-Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


_ . The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 





industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
pe CARR eae re 170,421 152.461 599,322 93 95 
= Ee ee 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
Be: SIRES SEE 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
(Se a: 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
eo Be can na ee 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
I vines ccg elas 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
oe, he, See 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
ERE < 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 44 
eh NRE 2 EES ec 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
II, ORE ne ET 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
8 TR Ee ee ead 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
I SI ase in lincaecet Sinintncdcis 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
Rn eT a 128,596 156,921 634,174 96 94 
Re: SE a 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
0 TRS See 131,988 123,758 . §54,352 80 94 
September 16__._-__.__ ue 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. 
reports, orders made for or filled from steck, and other 
ments of unfilled orders. 


‘Hourly 





Pe rete less ag ction, o . 10.7% 
mpensation for delinquen . 
made necessary adjust- 7.4% greater; and orders were 





Earnings At 
New High In July 
Says Conference Board 


Average hourly earnings of all 
wage earners in manufacturing 
industry rose 0.3% in July to 
reach a new all-time high of 
$1.072, according to the regular 
monthly survey of 25 manufac- 
turing industries by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


“This figure, which includes 
overtime and other monetary 
compensation, marks the latest 
peak in an upward movement 
which has lasted for 11 years,” 
says the Board. “At $1.072 per 
hour, hourly earnings were 5.1% 
above the July, 1943 level, 41.2% 
above that of January, 1941 (the 
Little Steel formula base), 48.9% 
above that of August, 1939, and 
81.7% higher than the average 
in 1929,” the Board in its Sept. 23 
advices said. It added: 


All other payroll factors in 
July declined from June, pri- 
marily because there was an ap- 
preciable falling off in employ- 
ment for the eighth consecutive 
month. 


Key figures of the Conference 
Board’s survey for July, except- 
ing hourly earnings which are 
given above, are as follows: 


Weekly earnings averaged $48.- 
87, a decline of 0.9% from June. 
They were still 5.9% higher than 
in July, 1943, 59.7% above Jan- 
uary, 1941, and 79.1% above Au- 
gust, 1939. 

Real weekly earnings, which 
measure the quantities of goods 
and services that can be pur- 
chased with dollar weekly in- 
come, dropped 1.3% but remained 
3.7% above a year earlier, 30.9% 
above January, 1941, and 43.3% 
above August, 1939. 


Hours worked per week de- 
clined in July by 0.4 hours, or 
0.9%. The 4.5 hours averaged in 
July were half an hour or 1.1% 
more than were worked in July, 
1943, and 5.3 hours, or 13.2% more 
than in the January, 1941 week, 
although they were 2.8 hours, or 


5.8% less than the average for 
1929. 
Employment in the twenty- 


five manufacturing industries fell 
off 0.9% in July. Since July, 
1943, there has been a drop of 
7.0%, but the total exceeded the 
January, 1941, level by 26.7% and 
the 1929 average by 26.8%. 

Man hours in July were 1.8% 
lower than in June, and 6.0% be- 
low July, 1943. They remained 
43.4% above the January, 1941 
level, 97.2% above that of August, 
1939, and 28.8% above the 1929 
average. 

Payrolis declined 1.8% from 
June. They were 1.5% less than 
in July, 1943, but 102.3% greater 
than in January, 1941, 193.9% 
above August, 1939, and 134.2% 
above the average for 1929. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended September 16, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 496 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.5% be- 
low production for the week ended 
Sept. 16, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
2.6% less than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 104.0% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 40 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 35 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.8%; orders 
by 6.8%. 

Compared to the average cor- 





responding week of 1935-39, pro- #7 fi 


duction of reporting mills was 
greater; shipments were 


9.5% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Donal C. O’Brien, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The New York Trust Co., 
was elected a trustee of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York 
City, at a meeting of the board on 
Sept. 20, according to an an- 
nouncement made by William L. 
DeBost, President of the bank. 
Mr. O’Brien is Vice-President in 
charge of the office of The New 
York Trust Co. at 40th St. and 
Madison Ave. 





Harvey L. Schwamm, President 
and Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Bronx 
Bank of New York, announced on 
Sept. 21 the election of William 
Goldfine and Henry W. Jarrett as 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Goldfine 
was formerly Assistant ~‘Vice- 
President, in charge of the Bronx 
offices of the National Safety 
Bank & Trust Co. Mr. Jarrett, 
formerly of the National City 
Bank of New York, will be in 
charge of the bank’s consumer 
credit department. Both officers 
will be located at the main office, 
150th St. and Melrose Ave., Bronx, 
New York. 





William A. Fleet, first President 
and an organizer of the First 
National Bank of Cutchogue, L. I., 
N. Y., died on Sept. 18. He was 89 
years old. It is learned from the 
Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” of Sept. 20 
that Mr. Fleet, who served as 
President of the bank for 10 years, 
was a trustee of the Savings Bank 
of Southold and a director of the 
Suffolk County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. 





The First Boston Corp. and 
associated dealers in Rochester, 
Wew York, are offering 5,000 
shares of common stock of 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Co. of Rochester at $48 per share. 
Dealers’ selling concession of $1 
per share will be allowed. On a 
pro forma basis reported earnings 
of the bank for 1943 were $4.10 
per share. The annual dividend 
On Sent. 5. 
1944, the bank offered 31,333 
shares of additional common ito 
stockholders. The rights expired 
on Sept. 19 and it is reported that 
over 97% of the stock was pur- 
chased by the exercise of rights. 
The bank is the third largest in 
Wew York State outside New York 
City. It has deposits of approxi- 
mately $180,000,000. 





Robert H. Gardiner, President 
and organizer of the Fiduciary 
Trust Co. of Boston, Mass., died 
on Sept. 15. He was 61 years of 


age. Mr. Gardiner was also 
ominent as an attorney, and 
eld directorships in various 


Massachusetts banking and indus- 
trial organizations. He founded 
the trust company of which he 
was President in 1928. 





On Sept. 23 the Corn Exchange 
National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia quietly observed its 
The Corn Ex- 
change opened on Sent. 23, 1858, 
‘on the second floor of a building 
known as “The Corn Exchange,” 
at Second and Gold (near Dock 
St.), in old Philadelphia. Later 
‘that year the bank, with its total 
organization of five men, moved 
to a permanent location at the 
northeast corner of Second and 
‘Chestnut Sts.. where its main 
office stands today. Through the 
years no dividend has ever been 
omitted. One office has become 
eleven, strategically located, and 
five employees have become six 
hundred. It is now the third 
Jargest bank in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing made steady and consistent 
progress, particularly during re- 
cent years. In June, 1934, de- 


“posits totaled $74,103,985.79; by 


June 30. 1944. they had increased 
to $222,642,195.79. David E. 
Williams, President of the bank, 


‘believes we can look forwar’ w..., 


confidence and hope to the future. 





Robert Kelso Cassatt, 70 years 
of age, retired senior partner in 
the banking firm of Cassatt & Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died on 


Sept. 18. Mr. Cassatt was the son | 


of the late Alexander J. Cassatt, 


former President of the Pennsyl- | 


vania RR. Before his retirement 
in 1936 Mr. Robert K. Cassatt was 
connected with many other busi- 
ness and industrial concerns 
aside from the Cassatt & Co. 
banking house. At the start of 
his career he was with the Penn- 
sylvania RR. and New York Phil- 
delphia & Norkolf RR. According 
to the Philacelphia “Inquirer” his 
business enterprises were varied 
and far spread, and at one time 
he served as director of The Phil- 
adelphia “Inquirer”; director of 
American Briquet Co., Arcade 
Real Estate Co., Midland Valley 
RR., Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Charles E. Hires Co., Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corp., Barahona 
Sugar Co., Air Reduction Co., 
Western Saving Fund Society, the 
Waldorf Astoria Corp., and the 
United Gas Improvement Corp. 





The Bank of Commerce & Sav- 
ings of Washington, D. C., has ad- 
vanced four members of its staff. 
Announcement of this was made 
by President Thomas J. Groom. 
according to the Washington 
“Post,” which in an account of the 
changes by S. Oliver Goodman, 
said in part: “Francis E. Robey 
was advanced from Cashier to 
Vice-President. Thomas J. Mor- 
ris, Assistant Cashier, succeeded 
Mr. Robey as Cashier. John E. 
Monk and George L. C. Scheirer, 
Assistant Cashiers, were elevated 
to the newly-created positions of 
Assistant Vice-Presidents.” 





At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore, Md., on 
Sept. 22, an increase in the out- 
standing capital stock from 75,000 
to 100,000 shares, $10 par value, 
was proposed. On Sept. 23 J. S. 
Armstrong, Financial Editor of 
the Baltimore “Sun,” in reporting 
this, said: 

“The board proposed that the 
25,000 additional shares be offered 
to existing stockholders in pro- 
portion to their present holdings 
at $20 a share. 

“The current market quotation 
for the stock is $35.50 a share bid, 
$37 asked. 

“A special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for Oct. 3 
to act on the board’s recom- 
mendations. 

“Proceeds from the sale of new 
stock will be used, with other 
funds, to retire the preferred 
stock now outstanding in the 
amount of $650,000. 

“After the issue of new stock 
and retirement of the old pre- 
ferred, the bank will have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, surplus of 
$2,000,000, and undivided profits 
in excess of $400,000. 

“The last published statement 
of the Baltimore National Bank 
showed total deposits of $130,- 
702.334 on June 30; as compared 
with $96,110,105 a year earlier— 
an increase in the last 12 months 
of $34,592,229. 

“Total assets of the bank stood 
at $134,714,830 at the end of last 
June, as against $99,520,000 on the 
same date in 1943.” 

W. H. Schwarzschild, President 
of the Central National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., announces that 
Robert C. Baker has resumed his 
duties as a Vice-President and 
director, after having served for 
the vast two vears as a Lieutenant 
in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. > 





Following the retirement of 
T. J. Davis as President of the 


+ connected with the First National | 


| for many years, and both held 


| their respective posts for the past 
We quote the Cincin- 
of Sept. 20, 


| decade. 
‘nati “Enquirer” 
which said: 

| “Mr. Davis will continue to 
|serve on the board of directors 
|of the Executive Committee. 
| explained that he will serve in a 
| consultative and advisory capacity 
|‘without being tied down to the 
responsibilities of the office of 
President.’ 

“During the 10 years he has 
headed the bank capital has in- 
creased from $10,935,897 on Jan. 1, 
1934, to $16,755,755 at present. 
Deposits have increased from 
$48,959,457 to $203,001,749 during 
the same period. 

“Mr. Pierson has been a director 
of the First National since 1931. 
He was elected Vice-President of 
the bank in 1934 after retiring as 
President of Midland Acceptance 
Corp., which he had organized 
with Harry S. Layman, Chairman 
of the First National board.” 

Mr. Davis served as director of 
the Cincinnati branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
for six vears. 





C. F. Kuehnle, President of the 
Central National Bank of Chicago. 
Iil., announced on Sept. 14 that 
the directors of the bank at a 
special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers will approve a dividend pay- 
able in stock on a bas’s of one 
share for every five shares owned. 

The Chicago “Tribune” of 
Sept. 16, in reporting this, also 
said: 

“The total to be paid would be 
$100,000, or 20% of present capi- 
tal. Mr. Kuehnle said the pro- 
posed addition of $100,000 to cap- 
ital was in keeping with the con- 
tinued upward trend of the bank’s 
deposits and earnings. He said 
resources have ‘grown from 
$300,000 in 1936 to more than 
$55,000,000.” 





George B. Luhman, President of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., announced the 
election of John W. Desmond as 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, succeeding the late 
Charles M. Morris. 

On Sept. 17 the Milwaukee 
“Journal” reported this, stating: 

“Mr. Desmond joined the staff 
of the trust company in 1930, pre- 
viously having been associated 
with the Western Adjustment & 
Inspection Co. In 1937 he became 
Assistant Trust Officer and was 
later advanced to Trust Officer.” 





The officers and directors of the 
First National Bank of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., announce with regret 
the death on Sept. 15 of their 
President and valued business 
associate, Fred C. French. 


The Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Marianna, Ark., became a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis on Sept. 20. 
The Reserve Bank, in its an- 
nouncement, says: 

“The new member was char- 
tered Jan. 9, 1942. It has a capi- 
tal of $50,000, surplus of $10,000, 
and total resources of $722,392. 
Its officers are: N. C. Hodge. 
President; H. L. Petty, Executive 
Vice-President; W. V. Moye, Vice- 
| President and Cashier, and Nellie 
R. Stallings, Assistant Cashier. 
The addition of the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank brings the total 
membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis to 471. 
These member banks hold over 


70% of the net deposits of all 
banking institutions in the Eighth 
District.” 
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Pope Pius Stresses Need Of International 
Organization To Preserve Peace 


On the fifth anniversary of the war (Sept. 1) Pope Pius XII, 


speaking over the Vatican radio, r 


eiterated the need of an interna- 


tional body for the preservation of peace, stating: 
“In our Christmas speech of 1939 we already expressed a hope 


for the creation of international 


organizations that, avoiding the 





the principles of justice and equity 
in the face of all external danger.” 

Continuing, the Pope said: 

“Now in the light of such ter- 
rible experience, when the atten- 
tion of statesmen and peoples is 
centered on the possibility of set- 
ting up a new universal organiza- 
tion for peace, we willingly ex- 
press our sympathy and hope that 
concrete realization of this ideal 
will correspond in the widest pos- 
sible measure to the nobility of 
the aim, the maintenance of se- 
curity and peace throughout the 
world for the benefit of all.” 

Summarizing what the Pope had 
to say, the Associated Press ac- 
counts said in part: 

“He defended the rights of pri- 
vate property, while asserting that 
the conditions of the masses 
should be bettered. 

“The Pope asked that the future 
world organization. buiit on the 
ruins of war be founded on the 
principle of Christianity. 

“The Christian idea regards as 
essential the betterment of the 
proletarian as a fundemental 
moral obligation, he said. The 
church is against exhorbitant cap- 
italism which violates the rights 
of others and conceals capital un- 
der anonymous forms, he said. 

“The Pope said the institution 
of private property should be 
handled according to divine wis- 
dom and the laws of nature. 

“The Pope said the church’s 
solicitude was directed especially 
now toward Rome and Italy. The 
results of the war in Italy have 
provoked such an abnormal situa- 
tion that dangerous tendencies are 
manifesting themselves, he de- 
clared. 

“Then he called upon those na- 
tions which were not damaged by 
the war to place at Italy’s disposal 
resources and materials necessary 
for her rebirth.” 

In part in his address, Pope Pius 
had the following to say, accord- 
ing to his message as reported by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and given in the New 
York “Times”: 

“At the end of this war, which 
has overwhelmed all activities of 
human life and directed them in- 
to other channels, the problem of 
the future aspect of the social or- 
der will be a subject of keen 
strife between various tendencies 
In this struggle the Christian so- 
cial idea has the arduous but noble 
task of bringing forward and 
demonstrating to those who fol- 
low other doctrines in theory and 
in practice that in this sphere, so 
important to the peaceful devel- 
opment of human relationships. 
the postulates of true equity and 
Christian principles can be closely 
joined, guaranteeing salvation and 
well-being to all who can give ur 
their prejudices and passions anc 
listen to the preaching of truth. 


“Future social and economic- 
policy organizing activity of the 
State, of local bodies, of profes- 
sional organizations will not be 
able to achieve their lofty aims ir 
continuing the fruitfulness of the 
social life and normal returns of 
a national economy unless they 
respect and protect the vital func- 
tion of private property in its per- 
sonal and total value. 

“When distribution of provertv 
is an obstacle to this end, wHfich is 
not necessarily an outcome of pri- 
vate inheritance, the State should 
in the common interest intervene. 
regulate its activities or issue a 
decree of exvropriation with suit- 
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tive unions must provide them 
with the advantages of big busi- 
ness. In large concerns, which 
still are most productive, the pos- 
sibility must be afforded of har- 
monizing the labor contract with 
the social contract. 

“Nor should the suggestion be 
put forward that technical prog- 
ress is toward the establishment 
of gigantic concerns and organiza- 
tions that must inevitably cause 
the collapse of a social system 


based upon the private ownership _ 


of individuals. 

“No technical progress will not 
necessarily and inevitably deter- 
mine economic life. Too often it 
has yielded timidly to egoistic 
exigencies and calculations greedy 
to increase capital indefinitely. 
Why, therefore, should it not bow 
before the necessity of maintain- 
ing and insuring private property 
for all as a cornerstone of the so- 
cial order? Even technical prog- 
ress regarded as a social fact must 
not prevail over the general good, 
but must be governed by it and 
be subordinate to it.” 


At the conclusion of his address 
the Pope asserted that “the sword 
can — and indeed at times must 
open the road to peace.” He 
added: 


“The shadow of the sword may 
be cast over the transition from 
the cessation of hostilities to the 
formal conclusicn of peace. The 
threat of the sword may loom in- 
evitably vie juridically neces- 
sary and morally justifiable limits 
even after the conclusion of 
peace, to safeguard the observance 
of rightful obligations and prevent 
a temptation to conflict. 


“But the soul of a peace worthy 
of the name and purifying the 
spirit of the solution is justice, 
which impartially measures out to 
everyone what is due and takes 
from all their just due—justice, 
which does not give everything to 
everyone but gives love to ail and 
wrong to no one; justice, which 
is worthy of truth and the mother 
of healthy freedom and assured 
greatness.” 


Wadsworth Envoy To 
Syria And Lebanon 


In making known on Sept. 20 
that he had forwarded to the Sen- 
ate the name of George Wads- 
worth for confirmation as Envoy 





Extraordinary and Minister Pleni-. 


potentiary near the Governments 
of Syria and Lebanon, President 
Roosevelt stated that “recognition 
of the independence of Syria and 
Lebanon by the United States 
Government is a step in which I, 
like every American, can take 
wholehearted pleasure.” The Pres- 


ident, said Washington advices to ; 


the New York “Times,” further 
said: 

“Our civilization has deep roots 
in the culture and wisdom of the 
Middle East. It is wholly fitting. 
therefore, that these spiritual 
bonds should find this new ex- 
vression in closer political rela- 
tions with these two free Arab 
States. 


™ 


Y 


“The peoples of Syria and Le- 
banon have given ample evidence’ J 


of their adherence to the prin- 


tional collaboration. In welcom- 
ing them into the society of free 
sovereign nations, I am glad to pay 


1 


ciples of democracy and interna-~ 


, 


tribute to the French people, who, + 


while fighting gallantly for their 
own liberation, have given prac- 
tical illustration of their ideals by 
taking action to implement the in- 
devendence of the Syrian and 


Lebanese peoples.” 
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